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N. Y. Agents Favor 
Added Insurance To 
Offset Cut In Rate 


Stevens and Schoen Propose Alter- 
native to Short Rate Cancellation, 
Subject to Dineen’s Approval 


STOTT ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Agents Ask Seat at Conference 
Table Before Companies Make 
Changes in Rates or Forms 


By Edwin N. Eager 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 8—A proposed 
rule to give fire and extended coverage 
assureds additional insurance without ex- 
tra cost, as an alternative to short rate 
cancellation and rewriting of fire policies 
effective prior to February 1, 1944, as a 
result of the recent fire rate reductions, 
was adopted today by the sixty-second 
annual convention of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, meet- 
ing for two days at the Hotel Onondaga 
here. This proposal is recommended for 
approval by the New York State Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization and by 
the New York Insurance Department. 

While attendance at this convention is 
smaller than usual, due to war condi- 











tions, keen attention is being paid to all 
matters considered and 
been spirited. 

\llan C. Stevens of White Plains, lo- 
cal agent and also president of the 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co., to- 
gether with Charles J. Schoen of Mt. 
Vernon, offered the proposed new rule 
for the rating organization. Mr. Stevens 
interviewed several members of the rules 
committee of the rating body in New 
‘ork last Friday and they expressed 
themselves as being in favor of it, sub- 
ject to the approval of Insurance Super- 
intendent Robert E. Dineen. The rule 
as contained in the resolution adopted 
here is as follows: 


discussion has 


Additional Insurance Resolution 


‘Policies covering properties affected 
by rate reduction of February 1, 1944, 
may be increased in amount of coverage 
by the same percentage of the total rate 
reduction, without additional premium, 
as an alternate to the short rate cancel- 
laiion and rewriting of policies effective 
prior to February 1, 1944.” 

then the resolution went on to state 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Almost Surrendered 






“Qme morning in September,” a company cashier tells us, 





“a policyholder came in and requested cash surrender papers for 





two of his policies. He was over 65 and not in the best of health. 
We attempted to conserve the business, but he wasn’t interested. 







When we telephoned that the papers were ready he arrived and 





we went through the entire matter again, 






“He was unwilling to reconsider, but in view of the fact that 
without further cost to him the value would remain the same until 
late in September he agreed to wait, but took the forms with him 
to be signed and mailed to us on the date shown. When the date 
arrived he decided to wait a couple of weeks more. 











“On October 16 he telephoned requesting that we order new 
surrender forms immediately. On October 17 the beneficiary tele- 
phoned that our insured had passed away during the night. She 








was very upset and wanted to know if the policies had been 
surrendered. 







“She was most thankful to learn that because of the delay 
the policies were still in force.” 
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‘Significant Trends In 


Current Pension Plans 
Shown In New Study 


National Industrial Conference 
Board Analyzes Programs Be- 
ing Adopted in Wartime 


NONCONTRIBUTORY CHANGE 








Tendency Toward Smaller or No 
Contribution by Employe; Vesting 
Rights Feature of New Plans 





A study of pension plans adopted by 
industry during two years of war has 
just been completed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 
series of such studies, it is by F. 


One of a 
Bea- 
trice Brower, for many years member 
of the management research 
staff which is under the direction of 
Harold F. Browne. A brochure of fifty- 
four pages with much statistical data, 


division 


it is prepared for company associates 
of the Conference Board. 
Significant Trends 


Of special interest are the trends in 
type of pension plans in comparison with 
previous studies. On this the comment 
is made: 

“From 1929 on the Group annuity plan 
dominated the field of industrial pen- 
sions. During the depression years par- 
ticularly this type of plan was used 
almost exclusively. Beginning in 1940 
the individual policy plan came into 
prominence, but because it is not suita- 
ble for individuals whose income or em- 
ployment is unstable, it has been adopted 
chiefly for salaried employes or for 
groups too small for Group annuities. 

“Within the past year or two the 
trust fund plan has been attracting con- 
siderable attention and a number of 
fairly large companies either have adopt- 
ed or are contemplating the introduction 
of a plan based on this principle of 
funding. These plans are used chiefly in 
retirement programs which are supported 
by employer contributions alone.” 


The most important reversal of policy 
in the new plans is that nearly two- 
fifths of the Group annuity plans and 
all the individual policy and trust fund 
plans with few exceptions are on a non- 
contributory basis, the employer paying 
the entire expense of plan, it is pointed 
out. Those on a contributory basis are 
requiring smaller employe contributions, 
the employer paying a larger proportion 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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L. MACCABEES 
60 abt 42n0o. SXreckt 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


1 1% Income disability on all plans except term. 


2 Double indemnity pays up to $250 per month to insured for 
10 years for certain accidents in addition to usual coverage. 


3 Dismemberment settlement pays up to $5,000 for accidental 
loss of each hand, eye or foot. 


4 Disability settlement available to male, female—standard, 
substandard. 


j 5 3% Interest guaranteed on options and dividend accumula- 
tions. 


6 Single premium on all plans, limited to $100,000—some single 
premiums maturing in a short term. 


7 Discounted premiums on all plans to maturity at 3% com- 
pound interest. 


8 66 years old, 235 millions in force. 60 million assets—oper- ' 
ating in 43 states. 


Wy General Agency Opportunities Available in Westchester, Long 
Island, New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT OFFICE 129 CHURCH STREET, NEW HAVEN 
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Fidelity Mutual Managers’ Conference 


The managers conference of Fidelity Mutual Life at home office, 
Pbiladelphia, last week—May 2, 3, 4—not only covered most interesting 
te oics engrossing the field at present time, but also had added interest 
because it marked the first year of the administration of President E. A. 
Kk bertss Coming to the company from St. Paul where he was the out- 
st nding younger man in that community, he brought personal qualities 
aid abilities which have already made a deep impression on the home 
otice and field force, and progress has been shown all along the line. 

Calvin L. Pontius, manager of agencies, presided at the conference. 

»eakers with their topics included these: “What Is Your Franchise 


R 
\\orth?” Frank H. Sykes; “You Are in Business for: Yourself,” Mr. 
Pontius; “Wanted—100 Full-Time Agents,” L. J. Doolin; “Organizing 
Yourself for Recruiting,” G. A. Stearns; “Financing the New Agent,” 
BR. N. Woodson; “Salary-Plus-Commission Plan,” C. T. Feddeman; 
“Recruiting the Ex-Service Man,” W. J. Cummins, G. M. Doherty; “The 
Manager’s Point of View,” J. H. Brennan; “Fixing the Problem,” Wil- 


liam King. 

There were a number of panels on recruiting and other topics, the 
conference concluding with a round-table discussion on business insur- 
ance and pension trusts, with I. Austin Kelly, III, chairman, 


E. A. Roberts Tells of Stewardship 


Changes in Company During His First Year as President; 
Real Estate Holdings Reduced: Official Staff Reor- 
ganized ; Field Pension Plan Established 


In his talk before the Fidelity Mutual 
Life’s managers conference President E. 
\. Roberts gave an accounting of what 
has taken place in the company during 
his first year as president. Summarized 
these have been the principal changes: ° 

1. Good market conditions permitted 
the advantageous sale of certain securi- 
ties. Orderly liquidation of foreclosed 
real estate has been accomplished at an 
accelerated pace, resulting in a.substan- 
tial reduction in real estate holdings. 

2. Reorganization of the official staff 
of the company through the promotion 
of a number of younger men. 

3. Cert@ policy changes, including 
the introduction of the automatic term 
and whole life plan, automatic premium 
loan, and second year cash values to 
come within the next general policy 
revision, 

Pension Plan for Managers and Agents 

'. Transferring of Philadelphia agency 
to central city business location, fol- 
lowed by many departmental relocations 
designed to promote greater efficiency 
in head office operations. 

5 of a 





5. Establishment pension plan F 
for managers and agents. E. 

6. Substantial increase in the writing 
of new business, including a testimonial 


A. ROBERTS 


chief underwriter, to assistant secretary; 


m nth in March, 1944, to Executive Vice and P. A. D. Schuessler, manager of new 
‘-esident Frank H. Sykes and Manager business department, also to assistant 
of Agencies Calvin L. Pontius which secretary. W. J. Young, secretary of the 
resulted in one of most impressive ™ortgage loan department, E. L. Carl- 
monthly records for Fidelity Mutual of SOM, Supervisor of mortgage loans, H. 
receait ‘years. Anderson, manager of the real estate 
Stall Wisdaietiaiten Bisty Tis Yeu department, and A. W. Platt, supervisor 
; , : in the security division of the invest- 
‘resident Roberts told of the staff re- ment department, were each appointed 
Organization changes at the home office to the office of assistant treasurer, S. 
Wiich had been made at the beginning Evanson, division chief of the audit- 
0 the year. They included the election jing department, was made assistant 


Frank H. Sykes as executive vice comptroller. 


president and Calvin L. Pontius as . ; 

nanager of agencies. Harry S. Rede- Careers of Messrs. Sykes and Pontius 
kor was made secretary; W. K. Miller, Mr. Sykes has been with the company 
{. P, Mayfield and J. M. Shoemaker, continuously since 1897 except for a 


cond vice presidents; C. J. R. Sproule, period of service in the Army during the 


l'vestment officer; and W. C. Keesey, Spanish-American war. For some years 
treasurer. Other appointments were after he was an officer in the National 
se: Guard and saw active duty during the 


“sther Johnson and Homer O. White, coal riots of 1902. After several years’ 


m assistant actuaries to associate experience in the policy and medical de- 
tuaries; C. T. Feddeman was given partments he became manager of pub- 
ficial status as agency assistant; Arthur licity department in 1908. In 1917 he 


Evans, supervisor of applications and (Continued on Page 4) 


F.H.Sykeson Managers’ Franchises 


Vice President of Fidelity Mutual Gives Examples of What 
Are Incomes of Agency Heads; Compares Dollar 


Value of Careers With That of Public Men 


Frank H. Sykes, vice president, Fidel- 
ity Mutual, and forty-seven years with 
the company, talking to the managers 
conference in Philadelphia last week, 
said that the agency department is not 
the whole. company, but the whole com- 
pany is the agency department. In il- 
lustrating this concept with the Fidelity 
Mutual he told of a recent directive of 


President Roberts that a copy of the 
daily list of incoming applications be 
promptly placed on_the desk of every 
member of the official staff, and he 
gave this quote of a paragraph from 
President Roberts’ communication on 
the subject: 

“If this company is to grow and 


prosper we must acquire a respectable 
amount of new business. Beyond that, 
it must be gratefully and gracefully re- 
ceived here. | want you ‘all to be as 
agency conscious as the most earnest 
person in the agency department itself. 
Let us encourage our sales force in 
every way possible and wive all matters 
affecting them at distant points instant 
and sympathetic consideration.” 


Earnings of Managers 

Mr. Sykes said the Fidelity Mutual 
closed the year 1943 with close to 
$30,000,000 of new paid business, a gain 
of 16%. Its objective of $400,000,000 in 
force was reached ten weeks ahead of 
schedule. In the first quarter of 1944— 
with eighty-six field men in the armed 
forces and in war industry—the com- 
pany registered a gain in new paid 
volume of 53.8%. In addition to the 





FRANK H. SYKES 

the net termina- 
showed a 20.3% 
force at the 
1943 was 


gains in new writings, 
tions during the quarter 
improvement. Insurance in 
end of the first quarter of 
$410,514,165. 
During his address Mr. 
that life insurance selling 
(Continued on 


Sykes said 
and manage- 


Page 14) 


Responsibility of Managers 


Calvin Pontius Says Manager’s 


Attitude Is More Important 


Than His Methods; Relationship With Company 


in Agency 


Calvin Pontius, manager of agencies, 
in his opening remarks as chairman of 
the Fidelity Mutual managers confer- 
ence in Philadelphia last week, told of 
the responsibilities of managers whose 
attitude he regards as more important 
than their methods. 

Managers should always bear in mind, 
he said, that they are in business for 
themselves. That does not minimize the 
role which the company plays, in its re- 
lationship with the managers, but estab- 
lishes the correct relationship. 

What Managers and Company Expect 
of Each Other 


From the company, the manager must 
expect sound underwriting, satisfactory 
service to policyholders and _ intelligent 
and helpful cooperation. The manaver 
is entitled to deal with agency men who 
are vigorously, intelligently and sympa- 
thetically on the job. The manager ex- 
pects the agency department to have an 
open mind, to be fair, and honestly to 
seek an understanding of his problems. 
He can look to the company for guid- 
ance in sound planning and can expect 
the agency department to help where 
it can in seeing that those plans are 
put into action. 

“We think that before a good training 
plan can be developed there must be a 
good selling plan,” said Mr. Pontius. The 


company will send to the agency litera- 





Administration 





CALVIN 


PONTIUS 


ture and information which will he Ip the 
agency to a better comprehension of tax- 
ation, pension trust matters and similar 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Doolin Says Training 
Is Key to Recruiting 


PRESENT STATUS A CHALLENGE 
Assistant Manager of Agencies Says 
Manpower Situation Puts Managers 
on Their Mettle 
Training is the key to recruiting, 
Lawrence J. Doolin, assistant manager 
of agencies, told the company’s mana- 
gers conference in Philadelphia last 
week. Fidelity Mutual’s full-time agents 
average $100,000 production per man, he 
said. Some managers are proving that 


LAWRENCE J. DOOLIN 


good men can be hired today; and, fur- 
thermore, that they can be trained easier 
than formerly and. that they can be 
financed with less risk. “With fewer 
men to train you can do an even better 
job,” he said, 

In telling why able training of agents 

(Continued on Page 14) 


HAZARDS OF LIFE 


Wm. King, of St. Louis, Says Average 
Head of Family Doesn’t Under- 
stand Them 
William King, St. Louis, discussed the 
hazards of life before the Fidelity Mu- 
tual’s conference last week, saying that 
few people comprehend just what those 
hazards are. Discussing accumulation ot 
property and necessity of perpetuating 
income he saw that the only property 
which provides income as long as life 
lasts is life insurance. Most men do not 
appreciate what income is required in 
their later years, especially if their fi- 
nancial situation reaches a crisis because 
of business troubles or ill health. It is not 
just enough to understand how much in 
come is necessary for a wife to have at 
a given date in case the husband and 
father dies or income formerly earned 
comes to a stop; every man should con- 
sider the additional expenses when the 
children grow up, or of uses of insur- 

ance to meet business emergencies. 





LOOKING AHEAD 

Many Corporation Executives See Need 
of Life Insurance To Fit Into 

Post-War Situation 
Charles K. Gordy, New Haven, one of 
the million dollar writers of the Fidelity 
Mutual, told the company’s managers’ 
conference last week how he writes cor- 
poration insurance in New Haven. 
Among other things he said that most 
corporation executives are now looking 
ahead and want to be prepared for 
emergencies they will have to face four 
or five years after the war. One of the 
things which has most impressed 
them is the importance of their key 





How Football Star Got 
Start in Insurance 


STORY OF FLANAGAN, ST. PAUL 


Concentrated on Prominent Faculty and 
Undergraduate Men of His College; 
Kept Scrapbook 


ae T. Flanagan, Jr., Fidelity Mutual, 
. Paul, a former football star, told the 
Rea ’s managers conference in Phila- 
delphia last week that when he entered 
the business a few years ago it seemed 
to him that one of the biggest problems 
as a new man would be to develop 
prestige in his new field. He knew that 
any one could select one or two worth- 
while groups with which he wished to do 
business and might become favorably 
known within those groups. Since his 
contacts in St. Paul were confined 
mostly to the college (St. Thomas) from 
which he had graduated that seemed to 
be the logical place for him to turn. He, 
therefore, established centers of influ- 
ence at the school. 

Most effective thing he found was 
preparation of a scrapbook, made up of 
pictures taken from the college news- 
paper and yearbook of policyholders 
well known at the school. 


First Client Was Athletic Coach 


Mr. Flanagan’s first move after get- 
ting his idea was to write a policy on, 
and obtain the picture of, the athletic 
director of the school, held in high re- 
gard on the campus. Next, came several 
faculty members and the captains of the 
football and basketball teams. The 
scrapbook started to grow and now con- 
tains photographs of the most promi- 
nent graduates and faculty members of 
the past few years. 

Flanagan has had unusual success 
with a $10 a month premium plan. He 
said he liked the $10 a month plan be- 
cause it is easier to use than any other 
plan he has seen. 

“It gives me a definite track to run 
on,” said Mr. Flanagan, “and with the 
aid of a good presentation sheet we get 
to the point in a hurry. Our demonstra- 
tion sheet is so set up as to show the 
prospect that our plan offers him a good 
return whether he lives to age 65, dies 
before 65, or chooses to quit somewhere 
along the way. As a result, interviews 
are short with no waste of time or 
words. Nearly all sales are closed on 
the first interview. From the manage- 
ment standpoint it seems like an almost 
perfect plan to start a new man with 
because it is so simple and so complete.” 


FEATURES ESTATE PLANNING 


Helps Harold T. Dillon Make Gains 
Each Year in Annual Production; 
Million Dollars Written 
Harold T. Dillon, Atlanta, million dol- 
lar writer who was formerly a_ well 
known football player, told the Fidelity 
og S managers’ conference that most 
of his business is estate analysis. How- 
ever, he has had considerable success 
also in writing insurance following serv- 

icing of death claims. 

In the last world war Mr. Dillon 
served for two years in the French 
Army. Returning to Atlanta after the 
Armistice he attended night law school 
and then practiced law in Atlanta for 
twelve years. After that he spent a 
few years in a business venture. He de- 
cided, however, that he wanted to be a 
life insurance man. The first year he 
paid for $147,000; the second year for 
$500,000; the next year, $700,000. In 
1943 his volume was $1,400,000 and he is 
writing more than a million this year. 








men, with the result that insuring of 
key men is increasing. 

At the present time much surplus in- 
come is being siphoned into expansion 
of plans, but when the expansion period 
is over life insurance will be needed to 
help meet new situations with which 
they will be faced. 


Kelly Says Sell to 
Growing Industries 


HIS TALK IN PHILADELPHIA 
Discusses Business Policies and Pension 
Trusts; Food, Cosmetics, Chemicals, 
Plastics, Electronics Expanding 


At managers conference, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, last week 
Austin Kelly, III, general agent, New 
York City, and president of Greater 
New York Round Table, was central 
figure in a session on business insur- 
ance and pension trusts. Mr. Kelly said 
that he always decided a year in ad- 


AUSTIN KELLY, III 


vance the classifications of industry in 
which he would center his selling efforts, 
and at present time he was giving spe- 
cial attention to these fields: food, cos- 
metics, chemicals, plastics and elec- 
tronics. 

“There are always certain businesses 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Calvin Pontius 
(Continued from Page 3) 

subjects; give light on other problems 

confronting the agency in its daily sell- 
ing routine. And it is up to the agency 
to use what it can effectively. 

On its part the agencv must also gath- 
er all the pertinent information it can 
get; taking those private information 
services that will help it; reading widely 
also in periodicals which give pertinent 
trends and interpretations relative to 
economics, industrial developments, fi- 
nance and everything which has a bear- 
ing on life insurance. It must know 
what to accept and what to reject in 
what it reads. 

In recruiting and in training of men 
the managers and their associates must 
also realize that they are on their own. 
Their’s is the personal contact; their 
judgment is the one which must make 
the decision. All of the advice and all 
of the information in the world cannot 
constitute a sure-fire guide which will 
bring into his agency men who will de- 
velop into competent agents. It is not 
a procedure which can be measured. by 
rule or rote. Some people can choose 
men and women much more successfully 
than others can. In judging men and 
women the manager is guided by ex- 
perience, background and many other 
factors, some of which are intuitive. 
Just as some managers succeed in get- 
ting good, competent people, others are 
less successful. Those who succeed often 
cannot tell how they do it. 

“In training, the factors of experience 
and backsround count for a lot, too,” 
said Mr. Pontius. “The managers find 





President Roberts 


(Continued from Page 3) 
was made assistant manager of 4 on- 
cies; in 1919 manager of agencies; in 
1924 vice president and manager of a en- 
cies. He has been a member of the 
board of directors since 1930. 

Mr. Pontius has been with the Fi- 
delity since 1935 as supervisor of a :en- 
cies following ten years of successfti! ex- 
perience with a rate book. He spent iwo 
years in the investment business bh: ‘ore 
entering insurance in 1924 as an avent 
of the Canada Life. In 1932 he became 
agency supervisor for the Minneapolis 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual, 
After five years with the Fidelity Mu- 
tual he became assistant manager of 
agencies. 

Redeker, Miller, Mayfield 

Harry S. Redeker was promoted to 
secretary from attorney in the law 
department. In 1935 he was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School. Since 1935 he has special- 
ized at Fidelity in distribution of pro- 
ceeds, business insurance, title and tax 
problems. In addition to being secretary 
he has charge of public relations, 

W. Miller is in charge of claims 
in addition to his legal duties. He is a 
graduate of Williams College. He came 
to the Fidelity in 1905 and at one time 
was in charge of the company’s policy 
loan department. He became a member 
of the claim and law department in 1914 
at which time he was made assistant 
secretary. He became secretary in 1942. 

C. P. Mayfield, manager of publicity 
and personnel since 1925, is now in 
charge of administration at the home 
office. In addition to expanded person- 
nel functions, he has executive jurisdic- 
tion over purchasing, printing, supplies, 
correspondence department and mainte- 
nance of head office. A graduate of La- 
fayette College in civil engineering, he 
spent some years with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in charge of valuation work on 
the New York and Philadelphia ter- 
minals. Later he was an _ advertising 
agency account executive. 

Shoemaker, Sproule, Keesey 

J. M. ‘Shoemaker, graduate of Whar- 
ton School, began in the field of invest- 
ment securities, becoming a partner in 
the firm of Cadbury, Ellis & Haines in 
1922. He joined the Fidelity Mutual as 
secretary of the investment @epartment, 
and in 1940 was made assistant secre- 
tary. During the first world war he was 

lieutenant in the Navy. 

J. R. Sproule, who became invest- 
ment officer of the company in January, 
joined the Fidelity Mutual in 1896 as 
bookkeeper, shortly after becoming 
secretary of the policy department. In 
1904 he became an auditor and in 1911 
was made assistant secretary. Since 
then he has operated in the field of 
mortgage loans. In 1923 he became as- 
sistant treasurer and was advanced to 
treasurer in 1930, 

W. C. Keesey, treasurer of the com- 
pany, is a graduate of the Law Coll 
of State University of lowa, and prac 
ticed law for several years. He ener 
the law department of the Fidelity in 
1929, and was in that department until 
his transfer to the mortgage loan ‘e- 
partment in 1931. He became secreiary 
of the department in 1933 and was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the com- 
pany in 1941. In addition to his duiies 
as treasurer he also supervises the c m- 
pany’s mortgage loans and real es!1te. 

H. Gordon Hurd Talk 

H. Gordon Hurd, vice president ind 
actuary, gave managers conference !i!s 
ideas of future changes and trend ot 
the business. Already in progress «re 
certain liberalizations in Juvenile « v- 
erage where permitted by state laws 
Current trends in interest rates «nd 
reserve bases are being carefully stu: ed 
for future consideration, he said. 





some methods are always produc ive 
of good results, just as they krow 
that some other methods fail. he 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Dr. O. M. Eakins Retires 
From Reliance Life 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR 35 YEARS 





Work of Department Will Be Directed 
by Doctors Wm. W. Hobson and 
John L. Humphreys 





‘he retirement of Dr. Olin M. Eakins, 
for thirty-five years head of the medi- 
cai department in home office, Reliance 
Lite, has been announced. He will con- 





DR. OLIN M. EAKINS 


tinue to serve as a director of the com- 
pany. 

The work of the medical department 
will be directed by Dr. William W. 
Hobson, with Reliance twenty-eight 
years, and Dr. John L. Humphreys, with 
the company seven years, who were ap- 
pointed medical directors in January, 
1943. 

Dr. Eakins was born April 4, 1874, in 
Warren, N. H. Educated at Hacketts- 
town, N, J., Seminary, Harvard Univer- 
sity and Columbia University, he re- 
ceived his M. D. degree in 1899 from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. He was an as- 
sistant surgeon in the United States 
Navy for two years following gradua- 
tion, 

In 1901 he went to Calcutta, India, as 
chief medical officer of the Southern 
Asiatic division of New York Life and 
served as vice and deputy Consul Gen- 
eral of the United States at Calcutta 
from 1904 to 1909 when he came to 
Pittsburgh as medical director of Re- 
liance Life. 

He was elected a director of the com- 
pany in 1925, vice president in 1926, 
and from 1935 to 1943 also was secre- 
tary, 


New Members of LAA 


\lbert F. Randolph, Penn Mutual, 
chairman of Life Insurance Advertisers 
\ssociation, announces nine new indi- 
vidual members of LAA. They are Em- 
ory K. Patterson, Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska; William R. Beardslee, Columbian 
National; George F. Huse, Continental 
\merican; Samuel M. Harris, Great 

merican; J. A. Hawkins, Midland Mu- 
‘nal; John Carey, Church Life; William 

Weier and L. W. McKee, The Pru- 
ntial; John Rule, Provident Life of 
rth Dakota; Rex B. Magee, Volunteer 
ate Life. New member company is 
ontreal Life, Arthur P. Earle, pres- 
ent. 








MADE PRU. ASSISTANT MANAGER 


The Prudential has announced the 
‘omotion of Milo Carlston to assistant 
anager in the company’s Salt Lake 
ity Ordinary agency. Mr. Carlston has 
‘en with The Prudential since 1941 
hen he was named special agent in the 
alt Lake City office. 














HOME OFFICE 





ARE THE HARDEST 


It is during the first 20 
years—when the children are 
growing up—that the aver- 
age family's expenses are the 
heaviest. 


And most of these ex- 
penses keep going right on if 
anything happens to father. 


To provide the widowed 
mother with extra income to 
the end of this all important 
20-year period, and then a 
further sum for her own 
future, is the purpose of The 
Prudential's Family Income 
policies. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


G. P. Shoemaker Heads 
N. Y. Association Slate 


WAS ADMINISTRATIVE V. PRES. 


David B. Fluegelman, Patrick A. Collins, 
Fred J. Speer, Ben Hyde Also 
Included on Ticket 
George P. Shoemaker, general agent 
Provident Mutual Life, has been nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 





GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER 


City. The nominations were announced 
at a dinner meeting of the association 
last night at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Lester Einstein was chairman of the 
committee on nominations and elections. 
During the past year Mr. Shoemaker 
served as administrative vice president. 
The election will take place at the June 
meeting of the association. 

Mr. Shoemaker has figured promi- 
nently in New York insurance circles, 
having served in various capacities in 
the New York Association, the Life 
Managers Association and at present 
he is president of the New York Chap- 
ter of CLU. Following his graduation 
from Williams College, Mr. Shoemaker 
joined the Provident Mutual in 1930. In 
1935 he was made supervisor of the 
Sprague agency and in 1937 he became 
general agent, being one of the young- 
est general agents in the metropolitan 
area. 

Other officers selected were David B. 
Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual, for 
administrative vice president; Patrick 
A. Collins, manager, Metropolitan Life, 
public relations vice president; Fred J. 
Speer, Equitable Society, educational 
vice president; Ben Hyde, Penn Mutual, 
treasurer. 

Those selected to serve on the board 
of directors are as follows: Three years 
—George A. Goodridge, State Mutual; 
C. Lamont Post; Joseph Pellicane, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; Edward  Rosen- 
baum, John Hancock; Solomon Huber, 
Home Life; John S. Ray, Metropolitan 
Life; John E. Spence, Penn Mutual. 
Two years—Louis W. Sechtman, Aetna 
Life. One year—Peter Callahan, Metro- 
politan Life; Sidney Wolkenberg, Union 
Central; J. J. Jerome, Sr., Guardian Life. 





NATIONAL VT. HAS 48% GAIN 
National Life of Vermont wrote 
48.18% more business in April than for 
April last year. During the first four 
months of 1944, the company has added 
$14,979,185 to insurance in force, now 
having a total of $656,378,951. For the 
first quarter National Life’s gain was 
46%. 
CAPITOL LIFE GAINS 

Paid for. Ordinary business of the 
Capitol Life, Denver, showed an_ in- 
crease of 97.9% over a year ago. For the 
four months of 1944 the gain is 136% 




















over the same period of last year. 
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Research Bureau Groups 
Hold Annual Conference 


TWO-DAY MEETING IN NEW YORK 





Informal Round-Table Discussions of 
Current Problems Held at 
Commodore Hotel 





Executives from two groups of Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau mem- 
ber companies met in New York at the 
Commodore Hotel on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of this week for a round-table, 
informal discussion of current problems. 
The two groups, which met concurrently 





BECK 


THOMAS H. 
but in separate sessions, consisted of 
representatives of Research Bureau 
companies writing Weekly Premium and 
Ordinary insurance and representatives 
of those Ordinary companies having 
over $150,000,000 of Ordinary insurance 
in force. The Research Bureau compan- 
ies with less than $150,000,000 in force 
had their conference in Chicago, in 
April. ' 

The meeting held this week is the 
second such annual conference for the 
“Combination,” Weekly Premium-Ordi- 
nary, companies. The arrangements for 
the meeting, the program, and the chair- 
manships of the several sessions were in 
the hands of a planning committee chair- 
manned by E. B. Stevenson, executive 
vice president, National Life and Acci- 
dent, and assisted by Olen E. Anderson, 
second vice president, John Hancock; 


Morton Boyd, president, Common- 
wealth; Henry E. Niles, second vice 
president, Jaltimore Life; Harold M. 
Stewart, second vice president, The 


Prudential. 

The meeting for Ordinary companies 
was also handled by a committee, the 
chairman of which was Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, vice president and superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual. 

In both meetings the discussion ses- 
sions were organized so as to permit 
an off-the-record, informal exchange of 
ideas. The groups were small enough so 
that there was an opportunity for all 
who attended to raise questions, and 
discuss current problems, ideas, plans, 
and methods of particular interest to the 
group represented. 

The Research Bureau was represented 
by Manager John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr. Assistant Manager Benjamin N., 
Woodson, Director of Research Laurence 
>, -Morrison, and Consultants Lewis W. 
S. Chapman, Richard N. Ford, James E. 
Scholefield, and Albert C. Trussell. 

The two company groups met for a 
joint luncheon on Wednesday and heard 
Thomas H. Beck, president, Crowell- 

Collier Publishing Co., give an off-the- 
mes talk on the current situation and 
post-war problems. 





NEW PROVIDENT MUT. POLICY 

Provident Mutual Life announces a 
new annual premium retirement life in- 
come annuity contract. 


B. B. Hoffman Manhattan 
Life Gen’! Agent at Buffalo 


Manhattan Life has announced the 
appointment of Bernard B. Hoffman, 
CLU, as general agent for Buffalo, with 
offices in the Brisbane Building. Mr. 
Hoffman has been engaged in the life 
insurance business for the past fifteen 
years and for the last eight years was 
associated with The Prudential. Mr. 
Hoffman is a native of Buffalo, and a 
graduate of Harvard where he received 
his M. A. degree. He also attended 
Yale, and received his B. A. degree at 
Columbia University. 





JOHN HANCOCK WOMEN’S CLUB 





Formed by Agents in Troy, N. Y., Dis- 
trict; Clara Butcher Elected 
President 
The first association formed by 
women agents of a John Hancock dis- 
trict office was organized in Troy; N.. Y.; 
under the name of the John Hancock 
Women’s Club. Purpose of the associa- 
tion according to Miss Clara Butcher, 
elected president, is to further the study 
of life insurance and to discuss sales- 
manship problems. The club expects to 
enroll all new women agents as_ they 
come into the business. Meetings are 
held regularly each two weeks and it is 
planned to invite from time to time the 
manager, assistant managers, supervi- 
sors and well-informed agents to discuss 

sales problems. 

Mrs. Mary Brearton was elected vice 
president; Mrs. Frances D. Solano, sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Margaret Hanlon, 
treasurer, 


Hugh D. Hart Visitor Here 


Hugh D. Hart, vice-president, Illinois 
Sankers Life, was a visitor to New York 
City this week. Mr. Hart was formerly 
a general agent here of Aetna Life and 
—om4 Was vice president of Penn Mutual 
ife 





Associated Hospital 
Service Buys Group 


CONTRACT IN BANKERS LIFE CO. 





Benefits Based on 114% of Salary for 
Each Year of Service; Serv- 
ice Requirements 





The Associated Hospital Service of 
New York has taken out Group Retire- 
ment covering all of its employes who 
have been in its service at least. three 
years, have attained the age of 30 and 
who will have at least five years more 
service before retirement. The bepzefits 
are based upon 14% of salary for each 
year of service. Maximum pension is 
$500 a month. Life insurance benefits 
are $1,000 for each $10 a month of pen- 
sion benefit, automatically insured up to 
$12,000 without evidence of insurability 
required. 

The contract is with the Bankers Life 
Co.’s Group retirement incomé insurance 
plan. ; 

The Associated Hospital Service of 
New York grew from nothing to 1,450,- 
000 members in eight years. President 
is Louis H. Pink, former Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York State. 





PAUL REVERE JOINS BUREAU 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has voted into membership the 
Paul Revere Life of Worcester, Mass. 
President is Charles A. Harrington, and 
the executive vice president is J. Harry 
Wood, who will be the official Bureau 
contact. The company, founded in 1930, 
has $43,172,871 insurance in force and 
total assets of $10,236,670. 

The total membership of the Research 
Bureau is now 133 companies which in- 
cludes 104 companies in the United 
States, nineteen companies in Canada, 
and ten foreign associates. 





, 
LIVE 


who “sell”: 


premiums, 


ASSURANCE 


FIGHTS INFLATION 


Policyholders’ savings important contribution 
to War Effort and Post-War Reconstruction 





One of the many distinctive services 
performed by Life Assurance in these 
urgent times is the mobilization of the 
people’s savings against the insidious 
but none the less devastating enemy—in- 
flation, Thus millions of men and 
women, advised by a worthy and highly- 
trained group of their fellow-countrymen 
Life Assurance, withhold 
their savings from the luxury market 
and set them aside to secure protection 
and well-being for themselves and their 
loved ones in the unknown days to come. 


In the past year alone, the million 
policyholders of the Sun Life of Canada 
have set aside $112 millions of their 
savings in the form of Life Assurance 





FROM THE 
1943 ANNUAL 
REPORT 

New 

Assurances..... 214,292,080 
Assurances 

in force........... 3,173,417,467 
Benefits 

Paid 1943........ 74,057,495 
Benefits 

Paid since 

Organization. 1,629,863,441 











five Million dollars. 





During 1943 the Sun Life of Canada made 
ayments to United States policyholders and 
eneficiaries amounting to more he 


an Twenty- 











SUN LIFE of CANADA 











DETROIT CONVENTION 





Chairmen of Committees in Connec ‘on 
With Annual Convention of 
Life Underwriters 


Chairmen of committees have } en 
appointed by Detroit Life Underwr rs 
Association for next annual conven ion 


of National Association of Life Un. r- 
writers. President of the Detroit a .o- 
ciation is Lyman E. Malone. Georg: £, 
Lackey is chairman of executive n- 
mittee. Other chairmen are Frank \f. 
Minnige;, hotel reservations; Henry A. 
Hicks, Frederick A. Smart, hospita! \, 
Ruth M. Kelley, women underwrit.;s 
J. Randolph Kennedy, CLU; publicity, 
C. Carroll Otto; W. M. Milligan, ser- 
geant-at-arms; John Paige, Frank L. 
Klingbell, registration; Million Dollar 
Round Table H. Ben Ruhl; Jay L. ‘ee, 
president’s reception and ball: inforina- 
tion, Clyde Manion, E. A. Tomlinson: 
general agents and managers, Charles A. 
Macauley; international, Frank \. 
Simpson. 





Hudson County Forms Life 


Underwriters Association 


Donald Spence, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Newark, has been elected president of 
the newly formed Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Hudson County. Other off- 
cers are Andrew J. Passanant, vice pres- 
ident; Nicholas M. Sassano, secretary; 
Irving Victoroff, treasurer. The board 
of directors is composed of Charles Leh- 
man, Lewis Walton, Thomas W. David, 
J. Stephens Livingston, Sam Samuels, 
Harold Goodman, Alexander White, 
John D. Ledder, Herbert Harkenpori, 
Edward Kerr and L. W. Newcomb. 


The association was organized under 
the guidance of the New Jersey State 
Association of Life Underwriters, Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey, the 
Bergen-Passaic County Association of 
Life Underwriters and the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 





Prudential Revisions On 
Loan, Industrial Policies 


The Prudential has announced that 
Weekly Premium Industrial Infantile 
policies may now be issued for an ulti- 
mate benefit of exactly $500 of insurance 
on both the life paid-up at sixty-five 
and the 20-year payment life plans. 

The company also announced that be- 
cause of the small number of applica- 
tions for Ordinary Policy Loan insur- 
ance that have been received in recent 
years, the plan is to be discontinued, 
and application for such insurance in 
connection with new loans are not to be 
accepted if completed after May 15. [x- 
isting Loan insurance may be continued 
in force and renewed in accordance with 
the policy terms, and new Loan insur- 
ance may be applied for only when a 
new loan is used to cancel an existing 
loan which is already covered by Loan 
insurance. 





GREATER N. Y. ROUND TABLE 


Will Meet at Yale Club Last Thursday 
Afternoon of Each Month 





at 5:30 
The Greater New York Million Doilar 
Round Table chairman of which is I. 


Austin Kelly III, Fidelity Mutual Lie, 
will meet the last Thursday each a ith 
at 5:30 o’clock in the Yale Club. At ‘he 
iast meeting the principal aes 

cussed was that of “gifts.” At May 
meeting “estate planning” is on ager ‘a. 





STATE MUTUAL GAINS CONTIN: E 


The State Mutual Life, Worces'-r, 
reported its fourth monthly gain of ‘ie 
year, the April paid business being 
10.25% ahead of April, 1943. For ‘he 
four months the gain over last y:ar 
is 18.49%. April is the fifteenth c 
secutive month that the company !:s 
shown a gain over the previous yer. 
The State Mutual observed its 10h 
anniversary in March. 
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ness, as well as for volume. It provides three new 


THREE NEW SOURCES OF INCOME 
NOW OFFERED CAREER UNDERWRITERS 


Mutual Life developed the new Lifetime con- 
tract to provide increased compensation for the 
quality producer who seeks a real career in life 
insurance. It provides larger and more stable 
income for the career underwriter. It makes Field 
Underwriting a dignified and remunerative pro- 
fession, with compensation worthy of profes- 
sional efforts, but does not increase the costs to 
policyholders. A Lifetime contract rewards career 


underwriters for quality and persistency of busi- 


and added sources of income over and above 


commissions: 


1. Aservice fee, paid annually on premiums after 
the 10th policy year. 


& 2 ficiency Income, based solely on the quality 
of salesmanship over a period of years. 


3. Liberal retirement income, after 60. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
ls. yn Lewis W. Douglas, Assitint 
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More Retirement Benefits 
For Equitable, Ia., Field 


Substantial increases in benefits paya- 
ble under Equifund, retirement income 

ogram for field representatives of 
quitable of Iowa, have been made pos- 
sble under new provisions announced 
Mav 1 by President F. W. Hubbell. 

Effective January 1, 1944, the company 
has increased its maximum contribution 
to Equifund from 3% to 5% of the an- 
nual commission incomes of participating 
agents who elect to deposit an equal 
amount, thus increasing retirement in- 
comes for field representatives to 
amounts considerably greater than were 
possible when Equifund was established 
in 1938. 

In order to equalize the retirement 
benefits to older members of the field 
force, an additional life annuity w'll be 
purchased by the company for members 
of Equifund who were more than 45 as 
of January 1, 1938, date Equifund was 
established, and who therefore could not 
contribute to the plan for a period of 
twenty years prior to the attainment of 
their 65th birthday. The addit'onal an- 
nuity. to be paid for entirely bv the 
company, will be for a sum .which will 
bring the aggregate Equifund income of 
older agents up to 20% of their average 
monthly commission incomes in the ten 
years preceding their. qualification for 
retirement, but in no case will the addi- 
tional annuity be greater than $50 
monthly. 

Accordingly, a majority of Equitable 
of lowa field representatives now are 
receiving credit for 10% of their annual 
first year and renewal commission in- 
comes; 5% from their own deposits, and 
5% from comeany contributions. Addi- 
tionally, older members of the field force 
are benefiting from the supplementary 
annuity given by the company to com- 
pensate for their shortened period under 
the provisions of the program. 





U. S. Chamber’s Committee 
On Veterans’ Rehabilitation 


The Insurance Department committee 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce of which 
James L. Madden, third vice president 
Metropolitan Life, is chairman, has ap- 
“ointed a sub-committee of insurance 
men representing all branches of the 
business to develop a broad program of 
collaboration in rehabilitation and em- 
plovment of war veterans. 

This sub-committee is composed of W. 
E. McKell, chairman, president, New 
York Casualty; John A. Diemand, presi- 
dent, Insurance Co. of North America; 
Chase M. Smith, secretary, National 
Retailers Mutual; John M. Thomas, 
president, National Union Fire; Grant 
Taggart, California-Western States Life; 
and 'ohn L. Train, president, Utica Mu- 
tual. 

At a meeting of the Insurance Depart- 
ment committee in Washington General 
Hines and other officials of the Veterans 
Administration appeared before the 
committee and discussed the need for 
effort and education on the subject. 





BUREAU DISCUSSES WOMEN 

At the meeting here this week of Life 
Insurance Sales Bureau question of re- 
cruiting of women was discussed Tues- 
day. Consensus of opinion was that the 
recruiting of these agents has been dif- 
ficult although some companies have 
succeeded in getting some good recruits. 
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In the April 28 issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter appeared an editorial about 
the longevity of life insurance com- 
panies, theme being that the many gen- 
erations in which the companies have 
operated is one of the reasons why the 
public has great confidence in life insur- 
ance. The list of companies should have 
included all those who began business 
from 1843 to 1868. The list was not com- 
plete. 

A decidedly important omission was 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. That 
company was chartered by a special act 
of the Wisconsin legislature March 2, 
1857, and it issued its first policy on 
November 25, 1858.. Since that time the 
company has become one of the five 
largest life insurance companies in the 
United States and one of the twenty 


largest financial institutions in the 
world. 
Another important omission was the 


Equitable Life of Iowa, incorporated in 
January, 1867, and which began business 
in March of that year. And, also left 
out was the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund which predates all of them as it 
was incorporated in 1759, under the title 
of “The Corporation for Relief of Poor 
and Distressed Presbyterian Ministers 
and of the Poor and Distressed Widows 
and Children of Presbyterian Minis- 
ters.” It confines its membership to the 
clergy of all Protestant churches, their 
wives and students of the ministry, 


Assets of Prudential Assurance of 
London now exceed £400,000,000, and in- 
come last year passed the £60,000,000 
mark. Number of new Ordinary life 
policies issued last year were 67,528. 
Number of new Industrial policies issued 
were 1,386,629. During 1943 £27,700,000 
of Industrial premiums were collected 
and £15,800,000 of Ordinary premiums. 
Claims in Ordinary branch paid ex- 
ceeded £12,000,000, and in Industrial 
branch they exceeded £16,000,000. 


John Maynard Keynes, regarded by 
many as the world’s chief economist, is a 
member of the board of the Provincial 
Insurance Co. as well as of the Bank of 
England. For many years Mr. Keynes 
has been Bursar of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He was formerly chairman of 
the National Mutual Life Assurance So- 
ciety, which has funds of about £7,000,- 
000 and before the war issued new poli- 
cies for about £1,000,000 each year and 
has an excellent record for declaration 
of bonuses to policyholders. 

The National Mutual has adopted 
methods of finance which are unusual in 
Great Britain. Its liabilities are valued 
by a bonus reserve method. A _ specific 
liability is set up for future bonuses at 
an assumed rate and credit is taken for 
the office premiums less an allowance 
for expenses. Its assets are revalued at 
current prices each year and the profit 
or loss on realization and revaluation of 
securities is treated as income or outgo 
of the current year. Such profits do not, 
however, appear to have been treated as 
surplus in the ordinary sense, but were 
at one time carried forward undivided 
and in more recent years carried to re- 
serve, against future depreciation and 
losses on securities. 


Verne Steward, CLU, lecturer and au- 
thor of insurance text books, has taken 
up his activities after a year and a half 
spent in study and research work, during 
which time he accumulated new material 
for incorporation in his work. His latest 
book, “Analysis of Sales Personnel 
Problems,” which gives sales execu- 
tives assistance in getting the answers 
they want to know, has met with favor 
in life insurance circles. He now has a 
new edition of sales personnel material 
designed to adapt training and super- 
vision to individual needs and to adapt 
compensation to earning power and the 
setting of employment standards. 

Uncle Francis. 





McNAIRN DOES DOUBLE DUTY 
It was revealed at Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto, this week that Hartley D. 
McNairn is acting, for a short time, as 
Ontario Insurance Superintendent, pend- 
ing appointment of his successor. He is 
working both in Montreal, as Canadian 
manager for Prudential of London, and 
in Toronto as acting Ontario Superin- 
tendent, sharing his time between the 
two cities. 


WANT BENSON FOR TRUSTEE 

Ohio associations of life underwriters 
and of general agents and managers are 
endorsing Judd C. Benson of Cincinnati 
for trustee. He is one of outstanding 
men in National Association and Ohio 
insurance organizations. 


TAKE REPUBLIC STEEL ISSUE 

Eleven life insurance companies ab- 
sorbed the $50,000,000 Republic Steel 
344% refunding bond issue offered last 
week. They are due 1964 at face value 
plus 14% premium. 

Companies purchasing the bonds were 
Metropolitan Life, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York Life, John 
Hancock Mutual, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Aetna, New England Mutual, Sun Life, 
Mutual Life, Penn Mutual and Con- 
necticut Mutual. 








US EQUIP 
HANCOCK 


YOU 
FULL 


NORTH AMERICA IN BUREAU 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has voted into membership the 
North American Life of Chicago. E, S. 
Ashbrook is president, and vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies is 
Charles G. Ashbrook, who will be the 
official Bureau contact. Founded in 1911, 
the company has $78,988,277 insurance 
in force and total assets of $15,923,147. 
The total membership of the Research 
Bureau is now 134 companies which 
includes 105 companies in the United 
States, 19 companies in Canada, and 
10 foreign associates, 





ALLEN MAY’S FATHER DEAD 

Elmer E. May, 80 years old, father of 
Allen May, president, Mutual Savings 
Life of St. Louis, died in a hospital in 
St. Louis, Mo., his home, on May 2. 
He had been suffering from the infirmi- 
ties of age for some six weeks. 

Mr. May retired from active business 
some years ago. His wife passed away 
about four years ago. In addition to his 
son, who at one time served on the 
bench in St. Joseph. Mr. May is also 
survived by four daughters. 


LINE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Commissioners Are Guests 
Of Companies At St. Lo: is 


The various insurance companies, 
fire and marine, automobile, casua 
etc., with home offices in St. Louis W 
hosts at a reception and dinner give; 
the Park Plaza Hotel Thursday n:.°,; 
to the executive committee of the 
tional Association of Insurance Comn.:-. 
sioners, other insurance commission. < 
in attendance at the committee’s nx 
ing here and various visiting insur; 
company executives. 

Walter W. Head, president, Gen 
American Life, welcomed the visiti:s. 
Edward L. Scheufler, Missouri In 
ance Commissioner, served as master of 
ceremonies. The guests included Mayor 
Aloys P. Kaufmann of St. Louis. 

The speakers at the dinner includ: 
C. F. J. Harrington, Insurance Comn 
sioner of Massachusetts, president, 
tional Association of Insurance Comyis- 
sioners, and James M. McCormack, ‘Ten- 
nessee Commissioner, who is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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J. P. Bowerman, Actuary For 


Years, Dies in Pasadena 


Judah Philip Bowerman, a Fellow of 
American Institute of Actuaries since 
1911, died May 3 at his home in Pasa- 
dena. Cal., as result of a thrombosis fol- 
lowing three years after an attack of 
cerebral hemorrhage. Born in Ontario, 
Canada, in 1858 he lived on his father’s 
farm until 21. When 28 he went to 
Australasia where for five years he was 
a book salesman. Coming to the United 
States, he was a special agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life in New York 
City. He developed a keen interest in 
the actuarial foundations of the busi- 
ness, and became the technical repre- 
sentative of the company in New York 
City, continuing also as an agent. 

During the Armstrong Investigation 
he was active in the office of Miles M. 
Dawson & Co. In 1906 he became actu- 
ary, George Washington Life, at Char- 
leston, W. Va., a position which he held 
until his retirement, nearly thirty years 
later. His interest in the affairs of the 
Institute is shown by more than thirty 
discussions in which he participated. 
He was unusual among actuaries for his 
combination of experience and ability as 
a salesman with a genuine devotion to 
mathematics and actuarial science. 

He is survived by a widow, five chil- 
dren, a number of grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. Only one 
member of the American Institute has 
lived to a greater age—Professor E. W. 
Hyde who died at 87 in 1930, One of his 
sons is Walter G. Bowerman, assistant 
actuary, New York Life. 
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Standard Nonforfeiture, Valuation 
Laws Analyzed by Bruce Shepherd 


fhe purpose of the standard laws 
waich grew out of the work of the In- 
ance Commissioners’ Committee to 
Siudy Nonforfeiture Benefits, known as 
Guertin laws, and some of the prob- 
s arising from them was discussed 
ore the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel in New York this week by Bruce 
Shepherd, actuary of the Association 
‘Life Insurance Presidents. Mr. Shep- 
d was in close touch with the devel- 
nent of the Standard Nonforfeiture 
|-ay and the Standard Valuation Law 
m the beginning. Sixteen states have 
wv enacted them with no substantial 
iations and other states are expected 
do the same. 
Purpose of Standard Nonforfeiture Law 


Prior to the advent of this standard 
ievislation, said Mr. Shepherd, statutes 
venerally prescribed the use of the 
\merican Experience Table of Mortality 
for calculating both the liabilities on out- 
standing policies and the benefits which 

nust be provided in the event of lapse 
or surrender. Minimum benefits were 
defined in terms of the same reserves 
per thousand of insurance as were used 
for policy liabilities—using the familiar 
$25 per thousand formula. Thus statu- 
tory minimum nonforfeiture benefits un- 
der individual policies were intimately 
associated with the reserve factors used 
for determining aggregate policy liabil- 
ities. 

The Guertin committee found and rec- 
ommended that, for a number of reasons, 
modern mortality tables should be 
prescribed by statute to replace the 
old American Experience Table. Pri- 
mary among these reasons was the 
desire to eliminate a source of much 
public misunderstanding of the con- 
duct of our business. But the Guertin 
committee also found that if a mod- 
ern mortality table were substituted 
in the statutes for the American Ex- 
perience Table, the currently used min- 
imum nonforfeiture formulas no longer 
produced anything like equitable re- 
sults. As a result of an exhaustive study 
it did not content itself with patching 
up the old laws to achieve its basic pur- 
poses, but seized the opportunity to rec- 
ommend other fundamental changes 
which many students of the subject had 
long been urging. Most important 
among the new principles recommended 
was the formula by which minimum non- 
forfeiture values are defined directly in 
terms of mortality, interest and expense 
so tors, without reference to reserve lia- 
yi] ties. 


The broad purpose of the Standard 
Nonforfeiture Law, continued Mr. Shep- 
herd, is simply stated and it is no dif- 
ferent from the broad purpose of its 
predecessor statutes. It is intended to 
do two things and no more, viz., (1) pre- 
scribe certain policy provisions defining 
the benefits to be granted to the policy- 
holder in the event of discontinuance of 
premium payments, and (2) fix a level 
for these benefits (i.e., floor) below which 
no company will be permitted to go. It 
applies only to future issues. 


"he policy provision requirements are 
famaiting form, departing little from 
se now currently prescribed by stat- 
ic. Their essential features are (1) that 
they call for both cash values and at 
least one type of paid-up benefit to be 
ermined by the company, and (2) that 
require paid-up benefits to be grant- 
ed before the end of the third policy 
ar if the formula shows that such 
efits are then justified. 

The new formula by which the mini- 
nium level of benefits is fixed necessarily 
ccpends on actuarial considerations,” said 
Shepherd. “The problem of deter- 
Mining proper cash values and nonfor- 
'citure benefits for any pz irticular com- 
Pany is one of estimating in advance of 
ue the probable amounts which can 
be equitably and safely allowed to dis- 
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continuing policyholders year after year 
throughout the life of the policy. Guar- 
anteed cash values and nonforfeiture 
benefits are not based on actual accumu- 
lations—they are based on an advance 
estimate of probable accumulations. For 
this reason they should be conservative. 
In general, it may be said that these 
estimates depend upon or, in mathemat- 
ical language, are functions of the fol- 
lowing: (a) Mortality expected to be 
experienced; (b) interest expected to be 
earned; (c) expenses of operation ex- 
pected to be incurred; (d) gross premi- 
ums for the policy; (e) amount of divi- 
dends, if any, expected to be paid year 
by year; (f) lapse rates expected to be 
experienced. 
No One Set of Values Possible 

“An examination of relationship be- 
tween nonforfeiture benefits and these 
factors will reveal one thing to anyone 
even vaguely familiar with the life in- 
surance business, namely, that with the 
widely different types of companies in 
operation in this country—large and 
small, participating and nonparticipating, 
with all intermediate gradations — it 
would be impossible to find any one set 
of values for these factors (a) to (f), in- 
clusive, which would be appropriate for 
adoption by all types of companies. Even 
if we were to confine ourselves to par- 
ticipating companies we should have ‘to 
deal with such perplexing, questions as 
how large the gross premium should be 
and what sort of dividend scale should 
be fixed; should it begin with the first 
year or the third and should it be a flat 
scale or an increasing one from year 
to year? 

“This brings us to the realization that 
unless we are prepared to stifle indi- 
vidual company initiative and, in effect, 
dispense with the management function, 
we cannot draft a nonforfeiture law 
which will establish for all companies 
equitable benefits in the event of dis- 


continuance of premium payments. In 
other words, a nonforfeiture statute must 
be a minimum nonforfeiture statute; it 
must do no more than establish a floor 
of values for the life insurance business 
as a whole. That is all existing non- 
forfeiture laws do and it is all the 
Standard Nonforfeiture Law is intended 
to do. That is a simple concept, but one 
which is frequently overlooked. 

“A moment’s reflection will lead to the 
conclusions (1) that a proper minimum 
formula must be fixed with reference 
to nonparticipating insurance, and (2) that 
it is undesirable if not impossible to have 
a different formula for participating in- 
surance. The low gross premiums of 
nonparticipating insurance obviously will 
support lower guaranteed values than 
can be supported by higher gross pre- 


miums. Yet the higher gross premiums 
of participating insurance may be used 
in conjunction with dividend scales 


which, in combination, will produce the 
desired equity under all conditions.” 

Purpose of Standard Valuation Law 

The fundamental purposes of the 
Standard Valuation Law, continued Mr. 
Shepherd, are: (1) To set up a uniform 
procedure for all Insurance Commis- 
sioners to follow in making the required 
statutory annual valuations of outstand- 
ing contracts required to determine a 
company ’s financial status, and (2) to 
specify an up-to-date basis and method 
by which these technical calculations 
must be made. The rest of the Stand- 
ard Valuation Law is devoted to details. 

“In understanding the Standard Valu- 
ation Law,” commented the speaker, “it 
is also helpful to bear in mind certain 
purposes which it is not intended to ac- 
complish. Like the Standard Nonfor- 
feiture Law, it is a ‘minimum’ statute. 
It specifies a basis and a method for de- 
termining aggregate reserve liabilities 
below which no company is permitted to 
go. In its discretion, and subject to 
certain conditions, any company may cal- 
culate its reserve liabilities according to 
more stringent standards. 

“The Standard Valuation Law does not 
purport to state a basis for the calcula- 
tion of any policy equity; it merely de- 
fines the process by which the aggregate 
present value of a company’s future con- 
tingent obligations may be measured. 


B. Clayton Discusses ‘Title Insurance 


Byron Clayton, assistant general coun- 
sel, Metropolitan Life, discussed title 
and revised forms of mort- 
policy before the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Tuesday, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. In his general obser- 
vations Mr. Clayton pointed out that in 
view of the fact that all title policies 
contain a right of subrogation it seems 
that the title companies will sooner or 
later come to the conclusion that they 
must assume practically all the risk and 
that few, if any, exceptions should ap- 
pear in the title policies. Unless they 
do, many lenders will continue to prefer 
to take abstracts and attorneys’ opin- 
ions. 

“The insurance of titles is a compara- 
tively recent development,” he said. 
“Title companies started in the large 
cities and eventually the idea spread over 
the country. Twenty-five years ago ab- 
stracts accompanied by attorneys’ opin- 
ions were furnished as evidence of title 
with a great majority of the mortgage 
loans placed or purchased by life insur- 
ance companies. This was particularly 
true outside of the metropolitan areas. 
For a long time attorneys preferred 
either to prepare their own abstracts of 
title or buy abstracts from an abstract 
company and make their own examina- 
tions. In fact, even today many attor- 
neys resent the intrusion of title com- 
panies upon this phase of their liveli- 
hood. Many insurance companies pre- 
ferred abstracts. This was largely due 
to the fact that their legal departments 
were not familiar with the — financial 
standing of title companies and found 
it rather difficult to keep themselves fa- 
miliar with the title policies which were 
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constantly undergoing changes and the 
terms and conditions of which had not 
been standardized or passed upon in the 
courts of law. Most title companies 
wrote their own form of mortgagee pol- 
icy and many of them had several such 
forms. To examine a title policy in each 
case and to construe it was far less sat- 
isfactory than to have an abstract and 
an attorney’s opinion. 

“In the beginning title companies 
would not assume a known risk. To 
protect themselves they put very broad 
exceptions in their policies. Even at the 
present time it is quite a task to get 
them to make their exceptions specific. 
The original plan was to write a policy 
which would insure only the record title. 
The policy would be simply a guafantee 
of the abstractor’s work and insurance 
against frauds and forgeries in the chain 
of title. It would appear to me that 
if the title business is to grow and reach 
the point where the use of title insur- 
ance is to be a general rule, the title 
companies must take a more liberal view 
and must assume all the risks inherent 
in their business. This is particularly 
apparent when we consider that all of 
the things against which a’ title policy 
insures, except mechanics’ liens, bank- 
ruptcies and street assessments, are in 
existence or of record at the time the 
policy is issued. 

“The statute of limitations is a factor 
favorable to the title companies since it 
runs both before and after the date of 
the issuance of the policy. The title 
companies’ losses generally are caused by 
the errors and omissions of their em- 
ployes or representatives. Moreover, it 
appears that the actual losses of title 
companies are very small.” 





Need Simpler View Of 
Optional Settlements 


BARKER TELLS LIFE COUNSEL 





Berkshire General Counsel Suggests Old 
Technicalities Be Dispensed With; 
Contract Vs. Trust 

In a paper before the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel at its meeting in 
New York City, this week, entitled 
“Sawing the Procrustean Bed in Two; 
Comments on Optional Settlements,” 
John Barker, vice president and general 
counsel of Berkshire Life, outlined the 


JOHN BARKER 


legal developments in optional settle- 
ments of policy proceeds during the 
period of their increased use in the last 
three decades, and suggested that some 
of the technicalities which have sur- 
rounded these settlements be discarded 
for a more simple interpretation. 

Mr. Barker outlined the discussion 
centering around the rule against per- 
petuities resulting in a general practice 
by the companies voluntarily to limit the 
duration and terms of optional settle- 
ments and the decision by the New 
York court that the rule against perpe- 
tuities does not apply. 

The question of the validity of op- 
tional settlements made by beneficiaries 
is treated at length in the paper. Many 
earlier comments have suggested that 
the provision for payment of the unpaid 
balance of the fund to others at the 
death of the beneficiary might be testa- 
mentary. 

No insurance decision has adopted the 
testamentary view, but symposiums of 
insurance counsel have often brought it 
forward until, in 1942, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the Mutual Benefit Life v. 
Ellis, 125 F. 2d 127 decided that where 
a beneficiary chooses an optional settle- 
ment reserving a right of withdrawal 
with the balance of fund to contingent 
beneficiaries, the transaction was not 
testamentary, but a present contract valid 
and binding. Again, in Aetna Life v. 
Bartlett, the Federal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts in February, 1944, 
53 F. Supp. 1005 upheld the validity of 
a similar settlement. 


Why Settlements Are Not Trusts 
The paper traces the development of 
optional settlements in life insurance 


through the period when they were 
treated as trusts to the present day out- 


look that they cannot be considered 
trusts for four reasons: There is no 
segregation of the trust res, the com- 


pany could not well hold its own obliga- 
tion in trust, the undertaking is to pay 
interest rather than income, and there 
is an obligation to pay fixed sums. 

The development of opinion in which 
law writers and the courts are turning 
away from the trust view of optional 
settlements and are interpreting them as 
contracts is traced by reference to the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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New York Supervisors 
Hear Leon Gilbert Simon 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE NAMED 





Officers To Be Elected at Annual Out- 
ing of Association, June 8, at 
Plandome Country Club 





The New York Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation held their regular luncheon meet- 
ing Tuesday and heard an address on 
business insurance by Leon Gilbert 
Simon. Mr. Simon pointed out that 
there has been a definite change in the 
type of selling of business insurance 
wherein the survivors are to buy out the 
decedent’s interest. “Formerly it was 
considered best to have individuals buy 
insurance on each other’s lives out of 
sources of their own,” he said, “but be- 
cause of the wage freeze and high tax 
rates there is very little excess cash 
available to do this. Therefore, under 
the present conditions, it is much easier 
to sell the business insurance proposal 
by having the corporation take out the 
insurance on each stockholder’s life and 
the proceeds are to be paid back to the 
corporation. Ownership is vested in the 
corporation and the corporation then 
makes an agreement with the principal 
stockholders, upon whose lives they 
have taken insurance, to buy out their 
interest at the time said stockholders 
die. Under these conditions the-corpora- 
tion is buying back its own stock which, 
in turn, can be retired to the treasury 
of the corporation or else reissued to the 
surviving stockholders.” Mr. Simon was 
introduced by Wheeler King. 

Murray April, Hancel Agency, Con- 
tinental American, president of the asso- 
ciation announced that the following 
will serve on the nominating committee 
to present a slate of officers to serve for 
the ensuing year: Stanley Weiland, 
Aetna Life, chairman; Lowell Baker, 
Mutual Benefit; A. Eisen, Travelers; 
Wheeler King, "New England Mutual; 
Sam Rosan, Union Central Life. The 
slate presented by the nominating com- 
mittee will be voted upon at the annual 
outing of the association which will be 
held at the Plandome Country Club, 
June 8 Arnold Siegel is chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, 





JOS. W. FOX GENERAL AGENT 

Joseph W. Fox, formerly with Con- 
tinental American, has been appointed 
general agent for Berkshire Life with 
headquarters in Jersey City. 


BUSINESS MEN’S MEETING 

Business Men’s Assurance Co. repre- 
sentatives from Kansas and Northern 
Oklahoma, under the supervision of B. 
A. Hedges, manager, met in Wichita 
recently. W. T. Grant, president, L. L. 
Graham, vice president and J. W. Say- 
ler, assistant vice president, represented 
the home office. 








35 YEARS WITH RELIANCE 


Vice President Thomas J. McKenna 
has been with the Reliance Life thirty- 
five years. He started to handle risks 
in the application department when 
company was six years old and for many 
years he has headed the application, 
policy and underwriting copartments, 


CHICAGO CLU COMMITTEE 

3en H. Groves, Travelers, has been 
named chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Chicago chapter, CLU. 
Others on the committee are Francis 1. 
Budinger, Franklin Life and Lynn H. 
Tracy, New York Life. Election will be 
held June 2. 





EASTERN LIFE’S GAINS 

Eastern Life of New York, jn the 
midst of one of its best years, reports 
a gain of 100% in new paid business 
for April over the same month a vear 
ago. For the first four months of 1944 
the paid-for gain is 41%. Since the 
year-end insurance in force has_ in- 
creased 514%. First year premium in- 
come is more than double that of a year 
ago. 


Lipscomb-Ellis to Add 


Life Insurance Department 

The Lipscomb-Ellis Co., Atlanta. has 
announced the establishment of a life 
department, which will now enable that 
firm to give complete service in all types 
and lines of insurance as well as in 
mortgage loans, real estate sales and 
rentals. J. H. Klingler, who has had 
a broad experience in life underwriting 
in the West and South, with a number 
ot years in Atlanta, will be manager 
of the denartment. 

_ The firm will represent several large 
life insurance companies, including Re- 
liance Life of Pittsburgh; American Na- 
tional Life of Texas; Columbian Na- 
tional Life of Boston; Progressive Life 
of Atlanta. 

Lipscomb-Ellis Co. is now in its forty- 
sixth year of business and is one of the 
largest companies in the South. 





x a 
Optional Settlements 
(Continued from Page 9) 
decision and articles from law _ periodi- 
cals, 

Mr. Barker recommends that the older 
technicalities developed in early opinions 
of counsel which the Cornell Law Re- 
view has likened to the Procrustean Bed, 
be dispensed with, and that the contract 
plan in the wording of policies and 
settlements and in the treatment ot 
them in and out of court be adopted 
pursuant to the Ellis and Bartlett cases. 

In both the Ellis and Bartlett cases 
the beneficiary elected the settlement, 
reserving full right of withdrawal of the 
proceeds, with payment to others of the 
balance unpaid at death. In the Ellis 
case, the policy expressly gave both in- 
sured and the beneficiary a right to 
choose an optional settlement; in the 
Bartlett case such right was stipulated 
only for the insured. In both cases, pay- 
ment of the balance was sustained as a 
valid contract provision. 








A Constructive Suggestion for Insurance Men 
PROGRAM WAR BONDS! 


Let us show you how maturing War Bonds dovetail with Manhat- 
tan Life's Improved Ideal Protection Policy and Ordinary Life. 


Every insurance man should know this up to the minute plan. 
country—your policyholder—and offers you a timely and attractive approach. 


“ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT" 
P. A. PEYSER—General Agent 


E. G. Van den Bout—Assistant 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 5, COrtlandt 7-2676 


it serves your 








1943-44 Gains by Wisconsin 
National Life Are Sizeable 


The year 1943 was the best in the his- 
tory of Wisconsin National Life, with 
sizeable production gains in both the 
life and A. & H. departments. But for 
the first four months of 1944 the com- 
pany is again far ahead of the 1943 
period in writings for both departments ; 
and persistency, which improved 10.1% 
last year over 1942, shows 11% improve- 
ment for this year to date over the same 
period of 1943. 

New paid-for life business of Wiscon- 
sin National Life in 1943 increased 51.1% 
over 1942, but up to April 30 of this 
vear a gain of 35.2% was made in new 
life business wes with the 1943 
period. In the A. & H. denartment the 
1943 gain was 54. 5% over 1942, with pre- 
mium collections increasing 24.2% in the 
same period. So far this year new A. 
& H. business has jumped ahead 87.5% 
compared with the first four months of 
1943, and ‘premium collections by 35.2% 
in the same period. This outstanding 
record for both departments is a tribute 
to the leadership of G. A. L’Estrange, 
vice president and agency director of the 
company, 














THE FRIENDLY HAND 


FOR THE POLICYHOLDER 


FIDELITY offers complete protection by means of wisely 
selected and well balanced contracts which it labors to keep 


FOR THE AGENT 


and skilled leadership. 


FOR VICTORY 


where they 
peacetime days. 








FIDELITY invests its full share of funds 
securities, and boasts a goodly number of its agents and 
office workers whose letters from far-flung battle fronts. 
now risk life itself, reflect the friendship of 


| ° 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


in force by friendly contact with its clients. 


FIDELITY affords a competent training, a comprehensive 
set of selling aids, and the help of sympathetic supervision 


government 
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EK. A. ROBERTS, President 











New York Life’s Treasurer 


RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 
Photo Taken Several Years Ago 


Richard K. Paynter, Jr., who has 
been assistant treasurer of New York 
Life since 1937, was elected treasurer of 
the company this week succeeding Al- 
fred H. Meyers, vice president and 
treasurer, who is retiring on account 
of poor health. 

Before joining the New York Life in 
1934 Mr. Paynter was in the investment 
banking business for eight years. Native 
of Washington, D. C., he attended 
Barnard School, New York City, Prince- 
ton Preparatory School and graduated 
from Princeton University in 1925 with 
a B.S. degree. 





Counsel Reelects Officers 


At the concluding session of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel which 
held its annual meeting Tuesday and 
Wednesday, at the Waldorf Astoria, 
New York, all officers and the executive 
committee were reelected for another 
year. Continuing president is Phineas 
M. Henry, vice president and general 
counsel Equitable Life of Iowa. Vice 
president is Harry Cole Bates, gencra 
counsel Metropolitan Life. Mr, Bates 1s 
also acting secretary-treasurer in ili¢ 
absence of Charles G. Dougherty, Metro- 
politan Life, who is in the armed forces. 
Louise Pennybacker is assistant secre- 
tary. 





MADE OCCIDENTAL SUPERVISOR 
V. H. Jenkins, vice president, Orc!- 
dental Life of California, has «n- 
nounced the recent appointment o/ ©. 
Richard Donnelly as supervisor of ‘he 
Sacramento branch office. He succ ds 
Ralph Scott, who became  assisi:nt 
manager in the Home Office Agency) 





“The Century Club,” an organization 
of John Hancock district agents [10 
ducing $100,000 or more of Ordinary 4 
year, now hag 818 members, writing 2” 
average of $159,000 annually. Five ycots 
ago the membership of this group cvN- 
sisted of 300 district agents. 
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Hazards in Granting 
Annuity Forms Today 


DISCUSSED BY H. H. JACKSON 





Interest and Mortality Trends Two of 
Factors Affecting This. Growing 
Class of Business 





some of the problems involved in is- 
suing annuity business today were dis- 
cussed by Henry H. Jackson, vice presi- 
dent and actuary of National Life of 
\;, in the latest issue of the Journal 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance which was 
issued in lieu of the usual annual meet- 
ing discussion. “It would be a mistake,” 
said Mr. Jackson, “to assume that the 
eranting of annuities, even when con- 
ducted by a firmly established life in- 
surance company, can in these days be 
anything but a decidedly hazardous bus- 
iness.” Touching on the interest and 
mortality factors, Mr. Jackson said: 

‘It should be obvious that the mean 
rate of interest earned by a particular 
company in days of declining interest 
rates is not a proper basis for the in- 
terest assumption to be adopted in de- 
termining new immediate annuity pre- 
miums. That rate reflects the advan- 
tage of all earlier investments held over 
irom happier investment days. The only 
safe assumption as to interest which an 
actuary can conscientiously recommend 
for his company would appear to be the 
rate which today can be realized prompt- 
iv through investment in the highest 
evade of bonds running for a term 
roughly representing the average life 
ot the annuities now being booked. 
Strictly speaking, the assumption should 
be a shade below this available rate to 
provide at least a modest margin for 
untavorable contingencies and for any 
cverhead expenses not adequately cov- 
eed by ‘loading. For example, five 
vears ago it would have been impossible 
to foresee that a Federal income tax 
on insurance companies would be as- 
sessed in such a way that for 1943 all 
net interest income would thereby be 
reauced by approximately .1%. Even 
if one chooses to regard this tax as a 
general franchise tax, net interest earn- 
ings of, say, 3.3% in a particular com- 
pany would nevertheless become, for all 
practical purposes, 3.2%. 

“Unfortunately, the hazard presented 
by declining interest returns is further 
complicated by dubiety concerning the 
“ppropriate mortality table to be em- 
tloyed in annuity calculations. As the 
history of mortality investigations re- 
veals, improvement in mortality among 
annuitants from generation to genera- 
lion appears to outstrip the stiffening 
of rates estimated to provide for it. 
\iud now, in particular, when we ree-i 
of plans for the post-war world we are 
assured that medical science in that 
solden age will learn how to cope much 
‘ore successfully than ever before with 

ich diseases of advanced life as cancer 
and those of the cardio-vascular-renal 

oup. Obviously, if these dreams of new 
ticdical triumphs—which, after all, are 
an extension of genuine triumphs 
tually achieved in our day—should be 
realized, ‘hazardous’ would become too 
inild an adjective to employ in describ- 
ing the annuity business.” 





C. T. LANE APPOINTMENT 

Cornelius T. Lane, formerly agency 

ld supervisor for Metropolitan Life, 
as been appointed manager in charge 
' the insurance company’s district office 

Lincoln, Neb., and its branch offices 
' Beatrice and Nebraska City, Neb. 
“r. Lane succeeds George S. Davies 
vho died on March 22 after thirty-three 
ears as a guiding spirit of the Metro- 
olitan’s affairs in southeastern Ne- 
braska. 





EARLE CLARKE AN ENSIGN 
_, Earle Clarke, editor of publications, 
ecidental Life, California, was sworn 
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U. C. agents get the 
“green light” in simple, 
sensible booklets on 
organized planning — 
regularly supplied them 
by a thoughtful, 
aggressive home office! 





office sales help is so helpful to 





Union Central agents as the contin- 
uous flow of “time control” ma- 
terial they get, week after week. 


A carefully worked out annual 
plan book, a highly specific, easy- 
to-organize monthly plan book, 
plus a complete system of card re- 
porting, each contribute immeasur- 
ably to the efficiency with which 
U. C. men and women cover their 


prospect lists, get maximum sales 





from minimum ealls. 


This “time control” material is 
just one of many, many ways in 





which the home office makes the job 






DAILY REPORT smEET 
EL RERORT SHEET 





easier and more remunerative for 
its agents. It’s one more reason 
why U. C. is known as an “agents’ 
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Employe Insurance Views of Hohaus 


A session of the American Manage- 
ment Association’s insurance conference 
held in New York this week was devoted 
to employe insurance, the subject being 
introduced by R. A. Hohaus, associate 
actuary of Metropolitan Life. He said 
in part: 

“While individual insurance, Group 
plans and social insurance can be looked 
upon as a three-legged stool of protec- 
tion, we know that the measure of pro- 
tection afforded depends upon not only 
the strength of each leg but also the 
extent to which its design fits in with 
that of the other two legs. We have 
learned from experience that when 
Group insurance tries to go beyond its 
proper field and into the area of indi- 
vidual insurance, trouble and disappoint- 
ment may likely result. Likewise when 
individual insurance attempts to meet 
the needs for which Group insurance 
was developed, undue complications or 
dissatisfaction are apt to follow. Both 
individual and Group insurance have 
their limitations in covering some of the 
needs usually met by social insurance, 
and by the same token social insurance 
cannot satisfactorily take care of all the 
problems which can be solved by indi- 
vidual or Group insurance. 

“Turning to the specific risks, the 
three-legged stool analogy applies most 
clearly to the hazards of death and old 
age. The general boundaries for the 
sound performance of each of the three 
classes of insurance are not difficult to 
determine. We also know that each 
offers substantial support, and the prop- 
er designing of each leg is becoming 
quite generally understood. Here the 
problems are more in the nature of de- 
tails than basic design. 

“As to unemployment, the risk is sub- 
ject to wide variation over relatively 
short periods of time and no means is 
known’ whereby the future hazard can 
be measured with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Hence it has become generally 
recognized that the primary responsi- 
bilitv for providing insurance protection 
against the hazards of unemployment 
must be placed on social insurance. With 
so much of the support necessarily de- 
pendent upon one leg of the stool, the 
major attention must always be directed 
to the reduction or elimination of the 
hazard itseli—and especially mass un- 
employment and prolonged unemploy- 
ment of the individual. 


Problems in Health Insurance 


“When we come to the area often re- 
ferred to as Health insurance, we find 
a very confused situation. Even some 
of the most fundamental problems re- 
main to be answered. There is dis- 
agreement as to the need for compul- 
sion in this field; as to how the re- 
sponsibility for administering a compul- 
sory plan should be allocated or appor- 
tioned among the various levels of gov- 
ernment, Federal, state and local; as to 
whether government itself should set up 
the organization for paying benefits or 
rendering service, or should require or 
merely encourage individuals and groups 
to find or create organizations for them- 
selves. Then, again, we find major dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the implications 
of such terms ‘Health insurance’ or 
‘adequate ale Me care.’ 

“What significance is to be read into 
the fact that millions of individuals and 
their families have voluntarily become 
insured with insurance companies, hos- 
pital service plans, etc., for weekly or 
monthly cash benefits in the event of 
accident or sickness, for hospital ex- 
penses, or for benefits in the event of 
surgical operations; while plans offering 
insurance in one form or another for 
general medical care have met with rela- 
tively limited response ? 

“Should medical care protection be on 
the basis of providing the services in 
kind, or should it take the form of com- 
plete or partial indemnification of the 
individual for the charges made by the 
physician or institution in question?” If 


services in kind, how should the doctor 
be compensated—by salary, on a per cap- 
ita panel basis or on a fee-for-service 
basis? Should the plan be entirely un- 
der medical control, or should other in- 
terests take part in its management? 

“Should a health insurance plan limit 
its benefits to caring for the disabled, 
or should it attempt to supplement, or 
even take over, the various kinds of 
preventive work now being done _ by 
public health and other agencies? 

“However you answer these and many 
other related questions, you can probably 
find recommendations of experts to sup- 
port your conclusions. 

“It is clear then that in the field of 
health insurance there is still much un- 
explored country to be charted, despite 
all the discussions that have taken place. 
Following blindly the precedents of our 
established governmental plans—old-ave 
or unemployment—or of government 
plans adopted abroad, will not help us 
much. It may well be questioned, for 
example, whether the broad concept that 
a social minimum of protection against 
the hazards of life be governmentally 
provided should be carried over, without 
modification, from our present cash ben- 
efits coverages to the field of medical 
benefits in kind. 

“Group plans supplementing the So- 
cial Security Act’s survivor and old-age 
benefits are entirely practical and rep- 
resent a substantial part of the total 
protection American employes have. For 
example, about 12,000,000 employes are 
covered by Group life protection total- 
ing more than twenty-three billion dol- 
lars of. insurance. But there are grave 
doubts as to the possibility of supple- 
menting any Government health insur- 
ance plans by Group insurance on a 
sound and economical basis. That means 
that any developments in that field must 


be alternative, and not supplementary, 
and they are not free from complica- 
tions. 

“In view of the objections and diffi- 
culties with which social insurance 
would be faced in the health field, the 
continued growing interest of employers 
and employes in Group Disability plans 
is most encouraging. In this category 
are included not only plans underwritten 
by insurance companies but also other 


voluntary Group plans such as Plise 
Cross and Hospital Plans, and mony 
other mutual or self-administered ))!.:) 
of employers and employes. Let us hive 
that they will continue to grow and 
pand, as they can provide the flexibi!': 
variation and decentralization necess 
for desirable protection against a er.) 
of hazards which involve individual . 
sideration to a much greater extent ti).n 
the other major hazards!” 


Carry Maximum Group, Says Horelick 


The need for Group life insurance is 
so basic that it extends into the higher 
salary brackets of employes and should 
be carried to whatever maximum is 
available, said N. E. Horelick, director 
of Group annuities, Equitable Society, 
addressing the Insurance Conference of 
American Management Association in 
New York this week. Mr. Horelick said 
consideration is being given to extend- 
ing Group insurance to cover a de- 
pendent of an employe for a modest 
benefit and while not permitted under 
present Group insurance laws, the 
Equitable Society among other compan- 
ies is interested in the matter. 

With the increasing adoption of Pen- 
sion Plans by industry a problem is to 
what extent Group Life should be con- 
tinued on retired employes. The em- 
ployer is facing the difficulty of retir- 
ing an employe and cutting out the in- 
surance protection which has been in 
existence so long the employe considers 
it part of his own security. A com- 
promise would be to reduce the Group 
life to one-half or some stated amount. 

Discussing Pension Plans Mr. Hore- 
lick says:- “The desirable plan is one 
which will give an income of about 70% 
of average pay which might be consid- 
ered to approximate 50% of final pay, 
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inclusive of the Social Security prima 
benefit. A formula which will meet {| his 
objective would be a future service bene- 
fit of 1% of the first $100 of monthly 
earnings—1¥%2% of the next $150 and 27% 
of earnings in excess of $250. This plan 
would cost about 8% or 9% of payroll 
annually for future service and approxi- 
mately the same amount over a ten-year 
period for past service benefits. 

“An average plan would provide an in- 
come of 50% of average pay inclusive 
of Social Security by providing a future 
service income of 3% of 1% of the first 
$250 of monthly earnings and 14% of 
the excess—with a past service benefit 
of % of 1% of the first $250 and 1% 
of the excess based on present earnings. 
Such a plan would cost about 6% of 
payroll for future service and about the 
same amount over a ten year period for 
past service benefits.” 





Pension Plan Study 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the cost of the pension. Some em- 
ployers, it is stated, believe that it is a 
wiser policy to require a small percent- 
age of basic compensation as employes’ 
contributions when earnings are high 
rather than to change the plan from a 
non-contributory to a contributory basis 
when the war ends and when employes’ 
income may have dropped sharply. 

Nearly all the new plans provide for 
vesting rights upon severance of em- 
ployment contrasted with 80% of the 
plans included in the body of the study. 
The observation was made in the study 
that while more employers were giving 

vesting rights, there were more restric- 
tions upon the exercise of this privilege. 
This trend has been continued still fur- 
ther as the member is required _as a 
rule to be middle-aged before he is 
eligible for vesting rights upon severance 
of employment. 

Practically all the new Group annuity 
and trust fund plans provide for past- 
service as well as future-service bene- 
fits. Unlike the earlier plans, many 
graduate the percentage of compensation 
given as a past-service benefit on the 
basis of earnings, a number of plans 
using the same formula for past service 
as for future. There is a continuation 
of the tendency of cutting down on past- 
service benefits by counting only years 
‘of service subsequent to some specified 
age. 





F. T. LIMONT JOINS BERKSHIRE 


Lowell M. Clucas, general agent of tlic 
Western Massachusetts agency of [/¢ 
Berkshire Life, announced the appoit- 
ment of Francis T. Limont as_ produc- 
tion manager last week. Mr. Limont 
entered the insurance business in 1920 
with the Equitable Society as trainee in 
cashiers’ training course at Boston and 
the home office. In 1925 he was appoin' 
branch manager at St. Paul, and in 1929 
he was transferred to the home office as 
agency assistant to vice president in 
charge of agencies. From 1935 to 1038 
he was superintendent of agencies in 
charge of Southern department. es 
left the Equitable in 1938 and joined ¢! 
Pan American Life as superintendent of 
agencies and in May 1940 he was mae 
general manager of agencies resignig 
this position to accept the appointment 
with the Berkshire Life. 
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Left to right: M. J. Cleary, president; William Schweizer, president, Independent Union of Northwestern Mutual Em- 


ployes; Marion Reynolds, representing women office employes; 


Jules W. De Roche, president, Office Supervisors Associa- 


tion; Rae McClellan, representing restaurant service group; William D. Van Dyke, Jr., trustee, representing board of trustees; 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, representing general agents, district agents and special agents associations; Joseph Birk- 
haeuser, treasurer, representing junior officers; Albert Anderson, representing building maintenance employes; James Allen, 
representing men office employes; Percy H. Evans, vice president and actuary, representing Quarter Century Club; Shepard 
E. Barry, comptroller, master of ceremonies. 


Michael J. Cleary, president, North- 
western Mutual Life, was honored at a 
brief ceremony at the home office in Mil- 
waukee marking the completion of twen- 
ty-five years of service with the com- 
pany. Pictured above are eleven repre- 
sentatives of various divisions, who pre- 
sented Mr. Cleary with several bouquets 
of flowers, a bound volume containing a 
congratulatory message and the signa- 
tures, by departments, of the 1,500 com- 
pany officers, employes, trustees and gen- 
eral agents. The board of trustees hon- 
ored Mr, Cleary at a dinner following 
the quarterly meeting and the Quarter 
Century Club held a dinner to pay trib- 
ute to Mr. Cleary and presented him 
with a twenty-five-year membership pin. 

Mr. Cleary, a native of Wisconsin, 


graduated from the law school of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1901, and 
was a lawyer and insurance agent at 
Blanchardville when elected to the coun- 
ty board of supervisors and later to the 
state legislature. During the 1907 and 
1909 sessions, he played an important 
part in insurance legislation. The late 
Governor E. L, Phillip appointed him 
Insurance Commissioner in 1915 and 
he gained national recognition and 
served as president of the Commis- 
sioners’ convention in 1918. He _ re- 
signed just before completing his 
term to become vice president of North- 
western Mutual Life in 1919. In 1932 
he was elected president to succeed the 
late W. D. Van Dyke. During the twen- 
ty-five year period he has been with 
the company, assets have grown from 


$425,000,000 to $1,660,000,000; insurance 
in force from $1,750,000,000 to $4,310,- 
000,000, and policies in force from 630,000 
to 1,141,000. 


REPORTS 95% PAID-FOR GAIN 

The Alexander F. Gillis agency, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Newark, reports a 
95% gain in paid-for business for the 
first four months of this year over the 
same period of last year. 


TO HEAR G. H. SCHUMACHER 

George H. Schumacher, Cleveland 
agent for Massachusetts Mutual and a 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table will address the Iowa Quarter- 
Million Dollar Round Table at its meet- 
ing in Des Moines, May 26. 


would be 





MYRICK ON LOS ANGELES CLU 


Appreciates Coast Comment on Ameri- 
can College and Promises Consid- 
eration of Recommendations 
Seen by The Eastern Underwriter this 
week relative to Los Angeles CLU chap- 
ter’s that 
Underwriters 





recommendations American 
Life broaden 
its activities, Chairman Julian S. Myrick 
of American College said that it appre- 
the the 
chapter in presenting its 
they would be 
consideration. 

The 
program for “improvement of working 


College of 


ciates action of Los Angeles 


views and 


declared given every 


Los Angeles chapter favors a 


conditions and method of compensation 
for agents”; raising standards of quali 


fications required in states for entry 


into the insurance business; adoption 
of a definitely improved public relations 
program for the purpose of a_ better 


understanding on the part of the public 
of the significance of the CLU move- 
ment and its designation; and wants 
American Society of CLU to have 


greater voice in deliberations of the 
inter-company life insurance  organi- 
zations. 


HANCOCK SCHOOLS FOR FIELD 
The seventh home office school in 
advanced underwriting for assistant 
managers of John Hancock district 
agencies was held at the home office 
in Boston this week. 
“Our plans,” announced 
dent Paul F. Clark, “are to hold sev- 
eral of these schools for assistant 
managers each year until all assistant 
managers of the company have had an 
opportunity to acquire the benefits 
which so obviously are to be derived.” 
Mr. Clark also announced that some 
time in 1944 the first home office school 
in advanced underwriting for agents 


held, 


Vice Presi- 
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1. Not only do Treasury Reg- 


JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO,, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND ACCOUNTANTS 
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L. G. HANMER 


MANAGER OF PENSION ACTUARIAL DEPARTMENT 


Actuarial Service for Permanent Control 
and Dependable Up-to-date Advice’ 
in Design or Revision of Pension 
and Benefit Plans. 


2. Now is 


the time to 


Out-of-Town Offices 


ulations point to a need for 


periodic actuarial evaluation 


Under no circumstances will we represent an insurer or agent or accept commission in any form. 


institute proper safeguards 
against the effect of post- 


war uncertainties. 
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F. J. Mulligan Joins 
David T. Hersch Agency 


APPOINTED AGENCY MANAGER 


Former President Life Underwriters 
Ass’n Takes Over New Duties in 
Security Mutual’s 42nd St. Office 


Frank J. Mulligan, who has been a 
prominent figure in New York insurance 
circles over a period of years, has 
joined the David T. Hersch agency, 
Security Mutual, 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York, as manager of that agency 
in charge of production. 

Mr. Mulligan’s insurance career began 
over twenty years ago with the Louis A. 
Cerf agency, Mutual Benefit. In 1941 he 
led all Mutual Benefit agents in New 
York State and finished third in the 
country. Active in the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York City for 
more than ten years, Mr. Mulligan held 
many important positions in that or- 
ganization. In 1931 he was elected vice 
president, chairman of the board in 
1932 and in 1933 became president of the 
association. 

Mr. Mulligan attended St. John’s 
College, Brooklyn, after which he spent 
fifteen years in the financial district of 
New York City. He joined the L. A. 
Cerf agency in 1922; later was a mana- 
ger for the Aetna Life and for nine 
years was with the Guardian Life, part 
of that time as assistant manager, Bragg 
Mr. Mulligan has been manager 


agency. 

of the brokerage department of the 
Raymond F, Bierbaum agency of the 
Mutual Benefit, which position he re- 


signed to become manager in charge of 
production of the Hersch agency. 


Doolin on 


(Continued from Page 4) 
is of greater importance than ever be- 
cause of the fewer agents resulting from 
so many having gone into active war 
service or into war industry, Mr. Doolin 
gave these reasons: 

“The agent is our direct contact with 
the public. It is the manager’s job to 
establish the new man on a successful 
basis so that he will properly represent 
this company and the institution of life 
insurance. Proper training will avoid 
waste of time already spent in recruit- 
ing. Training will increase a new 
agent’s production; will reduce turn- 
over; will help you to secure good 
quality business and will protect your 
financing. But most of all, training is 
important because training is the key 
to recruiting. 

Essential Requirements of New Men 

“The first step in hiring an agent is 
to find out if he has natural talent for 
selling life insurance.” Mr. Doolin con- 
tinued, “the second step is to convince 
him that he can sell life insurance. 

“Judging from the experiences of 
managers whose batting averages are 
high, a successful training plan should 
include these three essentials: 

“The training plan to be most effec- 
tive must be an agency plan, not ex- 
clusively a company plan. Company 
material is helpful, as is reading ma- 
terial such as Successful Selling, and 
this can be used actively, but some- 
how it has to be tied specifically into 
the agency if it is to have its greatest 
appeal to the individual agent or even 
to the manager. The best kind of 
training plan is one which is_ built 
around the manager and his own sell- 
ing procedures. He knows the plan 
and is enthusiastic about it. Even if 
it isn’t good in the opinion of some 
other manager, he thinks it is, there- 
fore, it is more apt to work for him. 

a raining is not something that can 
be served up on an endless belt. It 
is not something the head office can 
get up in capsule form, one to be 
given to a new agent before meals 
and upon arising every morning. It is 
not the cover on the book that counts, 
nor whether there is one volume or 
several. There is no magic about 


| raining 


training, no wand that will do it. 
When a manager is using material 


that he himself has prepared he does 
it with a confidence, familiarity, and 
conviction as to its value that is 
bound to have a profound effect on his 
training results. 

“Not only must the training plan be 
adapted to tie in with the agency, but 
it must also be tailored as much as 
possible to the individual agent. Just 
as the head office cannot put out one 
training plan to fit fifty managers, too 
much standardization with your agents 
would be fatal. You must regard each 
new agent as a person, just a_ bit dif- 
ferent from any other person. After 
you have covered the simple mechan- 
ics of life insurance, which should not 
vary a great deal with any particular 
agent, your training of new men will 
need to be adapted somewhat in each 
case. Some men learn faster than 
others, some men are weak on pros- 
pecting, others on work habits, or sell- 
ing skill—you will have to vary the 
program depending on the problem. 

“Training is not telling. You can not 
tell a man once and consider that he 
is trained. Neither is it reading, nor 
lecturing. Training must be made 
practical and not theoretical—hence 
we should substitute more field coach- 
ing and have less office cramming and 
school room teaching. Agents today 
are asking, not ‘What?’ but ‘How?’” 


° ag » 

I. Austin Kelly Talk 
(Continued from Page 4) 
which are expanding, and, therefore, 
where there is increased demands for 
life insurance,” he said, “and the five | 

mention are certainly in that group.” 

Mr. Kelly discussed techniques of the 
sale, taxation angles, settlement options, 
and how to set up agreements to take 
care of the creditors’ aspect. 
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In Pension Trust cases there are five 
points of information which are essential 
for the agent to ascertain: what em- 
ployes qualify; what are their benefits, 
if they do; what will happen if they 
quit or are discharged; what happens if 
they live; and what happens if company 
cannot continue the plan. 

The Small Corporation Field 

Mr. Kelly advised the average agent 
to approach the smaller corporations. In 
that way there is more opportunity to 
talk to the man who will influence the 
sale instead of giving figures and ex- 
planations to some officer who will have 
to repeat the information later to a 
board or some officers, with the result 
that the agent often loses control of the 
case. To be. successful the average 
agent must have some relationship in- 
side the corporation, either through hav- 
ing sold individual policies or having a 
personal acquaintance. He saw necessity 
for greater simplicity in presenting 
these cases, and regarded Pension Trust 
business as an important factor in better 
public relations. 





LITTLE HUMAN 


“Of course not,” 
insurance now.” 


amazed doctor. 


ANSWER: 





TOUCHES MAKE THE GREAT 





The Story of the 
Army Doctor’s Dilemma 


The army doctor was about to go overseas in the service of his country. 
Bejore leaving, he said to his wife... 


“My dear, I cannot pay for all these policies on my army salary.” 
she replied. 


“But I must keep up all my other insurance I can. Suppose I can- 
not get it again—after the war?” 

The question haunted him—what to do? Could he afford even one 
of the four large policies he had taken out all at the same time four 
years earlier? And if he could, which? 

He saw his life insurance agent. To his surprise, he learned that 
one of those four policies would keep him insured four more years 
without taking one cent from his army pay. 

“How is that possible?” he asked. 

“T told you, when you bought this policy, that this company gave 
you very liberal cash values even on your first premium. That makes 
it so valuable now. That carries your insurance for such a long time! 


“And all because of the high cash and loan values?” asked the 


“That’s right,” said the agent. “Your policy will ‘support itself 
for the next four years, even if you are at war.” 


“Well,” the doctor exclaimed, greatly relieved, 
is in need, he has something when he has your policy!” 


QUESTION: Which life insurance company gives the policyholder a 
high cash value, even on the first year premium? 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


(FROM OUR NEW SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN FORTUNE MAGAZINE) 


INSTITUTION 


“Besides, you have your army 


” 


“when a man 








Sykes on Franchises 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ment is a career worthy of engaving 
the best efforts and energies of intel- 
ligent, conscientious and ambitious work- 
ers. He gave examples. Of the com- 
pany’s sixty-one managers, fifty-two 
earned more than $5,000 in 1943. Thirty- 
nine men in the list showed earnings 
of better than $7,000. “The Governors 
of seventeen states didn’t do that well,” 
commented Vice President Sykes, 
“Twenty-three managers earned more 
than $10,000. Thirteen managers earned 
more than $15,000. They proved that in 
dollar value they have better jobs than 
have the Vice President of the United 
States and the members of the Cabinet. 
Three men on the list showed net in- 
comes of more than $20,000. From 
standpoint of dollar value they did bet- 
ter than the Justices of the Supreme 
Court and the Governors of forty-six 
of the states. The figures quoted are 
the actual earnings in the calendar year 
1943. Add to them the renewal equities 
of these managers during the year, and 
you get a much greater figure.” 

In illustrating the value of renewal 
equities a few specific cases were cited. 
After termination one former manager 
received approximately $90,000; another 
$217,195. Mr. Sykes told also of a visit 
from one of the company’s Middle West 
managers, accompanied by two men whio 
were ready to buy his general agency 
franchise for $60,000. When this man 
was shown that the ultimate potential 
value of ‘his account was approximately 
$90,000 he lost interest in the proposed 
deal. 

“And here’s another angle: if a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet at Washington died 
tonight or quit his job his salary would 
stop,” said Mr, Sykes. “In contrast, the 
terminal equities of the managers in 
the field for our company would yield 
a substantial income for the next dec- 
ade. So the franchise which you man- 
agers hold is a thing of value. You en- 
joy a privilege, and opportunity. But 
nature keeps a one- “price shop. If you 
want her goods you’ve got to pay her 
price. However, if you fulfill the rea- 
sonable obligations implied in the grant 
of this franchise, you will, in the present 
rising market, move to higher levels ot 
income, and, at the same time, build for 
yourself and your family a substantial 
estate.” 

Mr. Sykes said that in his forty-seven 
years with the company he has seen 
the Fidelity Mutual multiply itsel’ a 
hundredfold—from $1,600,000 of assets 
in May, 1897, to $160,000,000 of assets 
today. 

“It has been a great satisfaction to 
see the company emerge from its swad- 
dling clothes, and rise to the ‘ull 
strength and. vigor of a nationally- 
known and highly respected institution.” 





Calvin Pontius 
(Continued from Page 4) 


manager who knows his job, follows 
the procedures which have proven lcst, 
is not adverse to accepting new ideas, 
rejecting those found unsatisfactory, and 
also who takes advantage of what the 
home office has to offer in aiding [:m, 
is the one who will get along best.” 
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Pink’s Life Insurance 
Views in His New Book 


IT HIGH PRAISE 


HE GIVES 





“Freedom from Fear” Says Life Insur- 
ance Has Gone Far in Making 
Average Person Secure 





in his new book, “Freedom from 
Fear,” published by Harper & Brothers, 
and out this week, Louis H. Pink, presi- 
dent of Associated Hospital Service of 
New York, and former Superintendent 
of Insurance, New York State, covers a 
wide range of topics—Social Security, 
unemployment insurance, voluntary life 
insurance, Group and Wholesale insur- 
ance, Hospitalization, medicine in indus- 
try doctors, and public housing; and 


concludes with advocacy of an economic 
union of nations and a new Europe as 
necessary for a new world of security. 

Discussing voluntary security through 


life insurance he says among other 

things: 

Insurance Saturation Point Not Yet 
Reached 


“Life insurance protects the family 
against most of the catastrophes of life, 
and in volume of assets and premiums 
far outstrips all other kinds. 

“However widespread voluntary insur- 
ance may be, and this country is im- 
pregnated with it as is no other, there 
are many who cannot afford to buy life 
insurance, and others who can but won't. 
We have by no means reached the 
saturation point. But no wide extension 
of compulsory protection can be intelli- 
gently considered without reference to 
the security which already exists as a 
result of private and cooperative effort. 
The scope of life insurance is so wide 
and varied, and its economic power so 
great, that it must necessarily be the 
foundation upon which further security 
is built’ Any new program for social 
security will cheat society if it does not 
preserve and encourage the voluntary 
protection already amassed by _ the 
people. 

“The vast wealth of which the com- 
panies are custodians is not kept in dead 
storage, but is invested in the nation’s 
business. It not only provides safety for 
individuals and families, but stimulates 
and accelerates the turning of the 
wheels of industry, commerce, trade, the 
growth and expansion of every sound 
and legitimate enterprise. To the indi- 
vidual, life insurance offers security; to 
the nation, enlarged business opportuni- 
ties, 

“The financial structure of life insur- 
ance companies is built upon diversity 
of investment. Those companies which 
specialize in one type of investment are 
more apt to meet disaster. 

“During the depression life insurance 
came forward to help the nation weather 
the storm. When people were in need, 
when industry was at a standstill and 
credit frozen, the billions of dollars paid 
out did much to prevent want, suffering 
and disorganization. Over 60% of the 
monies paid went to living policyholders. 
People who could borrow nowhere else 
were able to get loans on their policies. 

“Life insurance is also recognized as 
an important influence in stemming in- 
flation. It is second in importance only 
to the purchase of government bonds. 
oday life insurance companies are mak- 
ing an outstanding contribution in fi- 
nancing the war. Fifteen years ago fed- 
ral securities totaled only 2% or 3% of 
ie assets. They now constitute over 

%. Another 5% is represented by city, 

unty or state bonds. All such invest- 

nts in government bonds, in farms, in 
lustries of all kinds, support the na- 
nat economy and increase efficiency 

d war production. 

Encourages Enterprise 


‘The ability of life insurance to. en- 
urage enterprises which are socially 
‘seful as well as sound from the invest- 
‘nt standpoint is not generally appre- 
iated. Its power to influence develop- 





penings. If all investments were not 
wise, let experience be the teacher.” 
Federal Supervision 

Discussing Federal regulation Mr. 
Pink said: 

“Objections to Federal regulation are 
the further centralization of power and 
bureaucracy, the inability of a great cen- 
tralized organization to keep in touch 
with local sentiment and local compan- 
ies and individual problems. But most 
significant of all is the fear of policy- 
holders that, if in control, the Federal 
government will use the vast assets of 


life insurance companies to support the 
economic policies of the government. 
Most of the people who die in this 
country have little or nothing to leave 
their families except life insurance. They 
depend upon it for the protection of 
their loved ones; above everything else 
they want it to be safe and sound. As 
policyholders they are not interested in 
party or national ideologies; they are 
interested in security. The only sub- 
stantial protection which the states have 
against Federal control is the desire of 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Passes $800,000,000 Mark 

3usiness in force of the Great-West 
Life Assurance Co. passed the $800,000,- 
000 mark on the first business day in 
May. During the past twelve months 
the business in force figure has increased 
by $85,000,000, evidence of the high 
quality of new business being written 
and the low termination rate being ex- 
perienced. 



































WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 





Employee Pension Plans 


A suitable pension plan, soundly financed through trusts invested in insurance company 


contracts and/or securities, establishes more stable, more satisfactory employee relations. 


Here’s why, logically— 


1. It relieves employees from worry about 
financial security in old age by providing 


benefits supplemental to social security. 


2. It provides automatic retirement 
which keeps the avenues of promotion 


open to younger employees. 


3. It affords an effective financial consider- 
ation for employees without increasing 
free spending power — coinciding with 


governmental anti-inflation measures. 


Such a plan creates an impelling incentive 
for long-time loyal service, increases effi- 
ciency and decreases turnover, thus re- 


ducing payroll costs. 


Our 92-page summary entitled ‘‘Pension, Bonus 


and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 


mentals of formulating and financing employee 
benefit plans, is now available. There is no obli- 
gation entailed in writing for this study or in 
discussing your case with us. So do it now and 
have the facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


11 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 15 
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RAINBOW'S 
END 


On December 26, 1924, the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines issued a $2,500 Life Paid- 
up-at-Age-Seventy policy, contain- 
ing Double Indemnity and Income 
Disability benefits, to a young 
farmer twenty-four years of age. 
He had married the preceding 
October. The young couple reared 
a family of four children, three 
girls and one son, and prospered 
in their farming operations. 


In October, 1940, this policy- 
holder was afflicted with an ail- 
ment later diagnosed as Infantile 
paralysis and drew total disability 
benefits for thirteen months—each 
monthly payment amounting to 
$25. In addition, two annual pre- 
miums, totalling $115.46, were 
waived by the Company. 


The policyholder returned to 
work in March 1942, and the Dis- 
ability payments were discon- 
tinued. Late in November, 1943, 
the policyholder lost his mother, 
and two days following her funeral 
he went to Rochester, Minnesota, 
to enter the clinic and learn why 
his health was not improving. The 
specialists told him to go home and 
get his affairs in shape because he 
was going to remain on earth for 
a very short while. He passed 
away January 25, 1944. Cause: 
Cancer of the liver. 

Here are the payments the 


Bankers Life Company.has made 
on that $2,500 policy: 


Investment 
18 annual premiums, 
Sh: ee $1,039.14 
Less dividends paid.. 160.51 
Net investment .......... $ 878.63 


Returns 
Two premiums waived 
through disability 
Face amount of policy..$2,500.00 
Disability payments to 
a 325.00 


POA <sicicheontnd $2,825.00 
Deduct investment .. 878.63 


Net gain to insured 
and his estate.......... $1,946.37 
Percentage of net gain......221% 


BanKErRsZ/ 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 





Financing Vehicles for Pensions 


By Esmond B. Gardner 
Second Vice President, Chase National Bank 


(Editor's Note: This article is introduction to a talk made this week before insur- 
ance conference of American Management Association at Hotel Commodore.) 


No. 1 


The benefits under a pension plan can 
be funded in advance of the time when 
they become due by three different ve- 
hicles of financing: (1) a group annuity 
contract, (2) a series of individual an- 
nuity contracts, and (3) a trust fund. 
Incidentally, individual life insurance 
contracts, particularly those having a 
provision permitting conversion into an- 
nuity contracts, may be used as well as 
annuity contracts. While a_ trusteed 
plan could be financed through any one 
of the three vehicles or any combination 
of them, it is primarily the last two 
vehicles that are employed by trusts and, 
therefore, to differentiate between those 
two the terms “individual contract trust” 
and “trust fund” will be used. 

You will note that I said “trust fund” 
and did not refer to a “self-adminis- 
tered” plan. The term “self-adminis- 
tered” has been applied improperly in 
connection with actuarial trust fund 
plans. First, the assets of a trust fund 
qualified under the Internal Revenue 
Code must be absolutely segregated from 
those of the employer and, therefore, any 
plan which is so financed cannot be said 
to be self-administered. That term 
would be properly applied to a plan 
which is unfunded, as in that case the 
benefits are paid directly from the gen- 
eral or reserved assets of the emplover 
and there is no segregation. 

Rigid Administration 

Second, the administration of an ac- 
tuarial trust fund plan cannot be termed 
“self-administered” if that means that 
undue discretion may be exercised, be- 
cause, once the provisions of such a plan 
are chosen, the administration of them 
is just as rigid and inflexible as under 
any other arrangement. Nevertheless, a 
trust fund plan can be said to be flexible 
because of the latitude in the choice of 
provisions—those most suitable for the 
particular case may be adopted without 
having to consider any underwriting 
rules, and also because of the ease of 
modification — without diminishing the 
protection afforded employes, a plan may 
be easily amended since there is no 
third party with a beneficial interest to 
be considered, such as an insurance com- 
pany under a group annuity contract. 


Third, if the term “self-administered” 
is used to indicate that the employer 
determines the schedule for contributions 
and thus acts as his own actuary, then 
that term cannot be applied to a quali- 
fied actuarial trust fund plan as the 
schedules for that purpose are scientifi- 
cally prepared by independent profes- 
sional actuaries using standard tables 
based upon years of experience. Some 
flexibility is possible as to the actual time 
for the payment of contributions but 
any contribution that is missed must be 
made up and the interest thereon ad- 
justed. 


The Term “Self-Insured” 


Another term which is sometimes used 
in connection with an actuarial trust 
fund plan is “self-insured.” However, 
in creating a trust fund plan, an em- 
ployer is not protecting himself against 
an event which he hopes will not hap- 
pen, but is making provision to take 
care of one of three events which are 
bound to occur within a certain time 
limit, because an employe must either 
(1) attain retirement age, or (2) die, or 
(3) sever his employment before that 
time. Therefore, the procedure prior to 
retirement is one of amortization rather 
than of self-insurance. 

As a matter of fact, the em- 
ployer hopes that attainment of retire- 
ment age in service will be the one of 
the three events that will occur, and 
that event may be the most costly to 
the employer for the individual case. 
If the test of self-insurance here is the 
absence of a definite commitment from 
another party as to the cost of pension 
benefits, then consideration should be 
given to the fact that the insurance 
company reserves the right to change the 
premium rate in a group annuity contract 
after five years, while the premium rate 
in an individual annuity contract cannot 
be changed once a contract is issued. 
In the final analysis, however, it is only 
the continuance of contributions by the 
employer, whether paid to an insurance 
company or to a trust fund, which as- 
sures payment of the benefits provided 
under a plan, and to that extent all 
plans are “self-insured.” 


(To Be Continued) 





H. BROOKES KENDALL DEAD 


Son of H. R. Kendall, Chairman, Wash- 
ington National and Nephew of G. R. 
Kendall, President, Dies at 44 

H. Brookes Kendall, manager of the 
Washington National’s district office at 
Dallas, died at his home in Dallas, last 
week as a result of a heart attack. Mr. 
Kendall was the son of H. R. Kendall, 
chairman of the Washington National, 
brother of Curtis P. Kendall, executive 
vice president, and nephew of G. 
Kendall, president of the company. He 
was 44 years old. 

Mr. Kendall began his insurance career 
in 1918 with the Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau. For two years he served the 
Globe Indemnity and was later associ- 
ated with The Prudential at Louisville. 
When the Fidelity Life and Accident In- 
surance Co. was organized he went with 
that organization first as an agent and 
then as special representative. When the 
company was merged with the Washing- 
ton National in 1926, he stayed on with 
the combined firm organized by his 
father and uncle. He became vice presi- 
dent of the Washington National in 
1932, which office he later relinquished 
because of ill health. After regaining his 
health Mr. Kendall assumed the mana- 
gership of the company’s Dallas office. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen R. 
Kendall. 





TRAVELERS AGENCY CHANGES 


_ Everett R. Pray, who has been serv- 
ing as manager of the life accident and 
Group departments of the Travelers 
Phoenix branch office, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of: those de- 
partments in the company’s office in Los 
Angeles. Ivan V. Larson has’ been 


placed in charge of those departments in * 


Phoenix. 


Five field assistants in the life, acci- 
dent and Group departments have been 
promoted to assistants in their respec- 
tive offices. They include Reynolds E. 
Moulton, Portland, Me.; William W. 
Frost, Duluth; Graham C. Myrick, 
Houston; Harold B. Bullenkamp, 55 
John Street, New York; George B. Wil- 
son, Winnipeg. R. John Bundrock, who 
recently was released from military serv- 
ice, has been re-appointed field assistant 
in the life, accident and Group depart- 
ments of the company’s Newark office. 





HEAR JOHN M. FRASER 


John M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, New York, addressed 
the May luncheon-meeting of the 
Charlottesville, Va. Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Fraser told of his 
experience in organizing the first ‘war 
bond payroll savings plan for life agents 
in New York. 

















THE BOSTON MUTUA! 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
53rd YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its 


conservative management and 
strength. 
e 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
6 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 











The 
(COLonrAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


“A Public Servant Since 1897” 
6 
Protection for Today— 
Security for Tomorrow— 
® 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 











Pink’s New Book 


(Continued from Page 15) 


policyholders to keep supervision where 
it is. The states can retain this -impor- 
tant administrative power, which brings 
revenue as well as prestige, only if their 
supervision gives satisfaction and con- 
fidence, A fair partnership between Fed- 
eral and state governments would be 
the best solution were it not for the 
legitimate fear that if the Federal gov- 
ernment once gets its foot in the door 
it will absorb all control, and leave little 
authority to the states. 

“Those who scoff at all voluntary 
efforts for security must concede that 
life insurance has gone far in securing 
freedom from want and fear for the 
average person in this country. The 
United States leads the world in the 
distribution and volume of voluntary s0- 
cial security. In seeking new fields to 
conquer we should not deprecate initia- 
tive and thrift or the progress toward @ 
more abundant life which we have al 
ready made.” 





REPORTS LARGE INCREASE 


Ohio National Life sales volume for 
April showed an increase of app *ox! 
mately $400,000 over the same_ period 
last year and is the largest.monthly pro- 
duction recorded by the company 10F 
the year to date. 





A. M. COLLENS ON PARK BOARD 

Arthur M. Collens, president Phoen'x 
Mutual Life, has been elected a member 
of the Hartford Park Board for a ten 
year term. 
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Fatal’ accidents in the two World 
\Wars are contrasted by Metropolitan 
Life in a recent edition of its Statistical 
Bulletin. 

The experience among the many mil- 
lions of Metropolitan Industrial policy- 
holders in the two World War periods 
shows how much more favorable the 
accident situation has been in recent 
years than it was a quarter of a century 
azo. In 1916, the year of our prepared- 
ness program, the death rate from acci- 
dents for these policyholders rose to 
73.2 per 100,000 from a rate of 67.3 in 
1915. With our entry into the War in 
1917, the figure rose further to 76.5, an 
increase of nearly 14% in two years. 
Fear that history would repeat itself 
was strengthened when in 1941, also a 
year of active preparation, the rate rose 
from 46.3 in the previous year to 49.9 
per 100,000, an increase of 8%. In 1942, 
however, the rate actually declined some- 
what; moreover, it has shown little tend- 
ency to rise so far this year. 

All the important types of accidents, 
except automobile and air transporta- 
tion, take a smaller toll now than in 
1917-1918. The death rate in 1942 for 
falls, the leading cause of fatal injury in 
the earlier period, but now outranked by 
automobile accidents, was only two- 
thirds what it was in 1917-1918. At the 
same time, the death rates for railroad 
accidents and for burns have been cut 
about three fourths; the rate for acute 
poisoning (gas excepted) has been re- 
duced by two-thirds, while the rates for 
drownings and firearm accidents have 
fallen nearly one-half.- 


Occupational Accidents 


Contributing to the very favorable 
current fatal accident picture is the fact 
that the death rate from occupational 
accidents has risen only slightly since 
our entry into the war. Among adult 
white male policyholders, the death rate 
for occupational accidents went up only 
4% in 1942 over 1941, and present indi- 
cations are that the rate this year will 
be no higher than last. The death rate 
for occupational accidents among adult 
white male policyholders was 43% lower 
in 1942 than in 1918. 

Wartime is a period when heavy loss 
of life is likely to occur in a single acci- 
dent. This is due to the increased pro- 
duction of extremely hazardous sub- 
stances, the increased tempo of indus- 
trial activity, and the inevitable letdown 
in safety precautions in all fields. Con- 
sidering the vast expansion of the ex- 
plosives and the chemical industries in 
the last few years, and the need to step 
up production all along the line, we 
have been more fortunate this time than 





GUARDIAN’S APRIL CAMPAIGN 
The Guardian Life has just ended its 
annual April production campaign in 
honor of Agency Vice President Frank 
. Weidenborner, with an increase of 
‘nore than 17% over the same month 
1943, 
Leader of the entire field in volume 
as F. O. Schreiner, Jr., Los Angeles 
ager, while R. A. Trubey, Fargo 
manager, led in lives. In the five field 
visions top producers were: East—In 
, Jacob Grob, Cleveland agency, and 
‘E. Meanor, Pittsburgh agency, tied; 
volume, Philip Deutsch, Newark 
zency; Metropolitan—In lives and vol- 
ine, J. D. Zamzok, Leyendecker-Schnur 
agency, New York; Pacific—In lives, G. 
VY. Adams, Los Angeles agency; in 
volume, F, O. Schreiner, Jr., Los An- 
‘les; South—In lives, T. J. Miles, 
vampa manager; in volume, L. H. 
Cherry, Jr., Charlotte manager; West— 
In lives, R. A. Trubey, Fargo; in vol- 
ume, N. W. Remolo, co-manager Min- 
neapolis, 








Fatal Accidents in World Wars 


last in the loss of life resulting from 
major catastrophes—those in which fifty 
or more persons are killed. Disasters 
of this magnitude took more than 1,800 
lives in 1917-1918; they have taken about 
half that number during the present 
conflict. One outstanding feature of the 
situation today is that even in the vastly 
expanded chemical and explosives in- 
dustries, the largest number of lives 
lost in a single accident since Pearl 
Harbor was 54, whereas between April 
1917 and November 1918 there were 
three accidents in explosives plants, each 
taking around 100 lives. 


Railroad Safety Record Since 
Pearl Harbor 


Despite the recent railroad catastro- 
phes, the record of railroad safety since 
Pearl Harbor has been more favorable 
with respect to large-scale accidents 
than it was during the first World War. 
In the eighteen months of war in 1917- 
1918, there were eleven railroad acci- 
dents in which ten or more people were 
killed, whereas in the longer period of 
the present conflict there have been only 
five such accidents. The toll in ‘acci- 
dents of this size was 325 lives in the 
first World War years, and only about 





Premium. 


DAVID T. 


17 East 42nd Street 





FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE OR WITHDRAWAL WITHOUT NOTICE 


(1) 110 PLAN—UP TO $27,500.00 OF PREMIUM. 
Life—Balance in Life Annuity. Approximate Yield 2.6% 


(2) SINGLE PREMIUM 15 or 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT, up to $50,000 
Approximate Yield 214% compound interest to maturity. 
HERSCH AGENCY 

FRANK J. MULLIGAN, Manager 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company of Binghamton, N. Y. 


$25,000 Single Payment 


New York (17) 








150 lives from December, 1941, through 
September, 1943. 

“It should be a source of real satis- 
faction that the total death rate from 
accidents among wage-earners and their 
families is about one-third less today 
than it was in 1917-1918. The war effort 
is being aided measurably by this rela- 
tive reduction in loss of life. The coun- 
try has made great strides in accident 
prevention during this quarter century; 
nevertheless, the American people still 
pay a high toll to carelessness. Last 
year accidents of all types took 93,000 
lives in this country,” says the Metro- 
politan. 











I know how you feel, son: that you’re being cheated be- 
cause you cannot be in uniform and help win this war. 
Oh, I’ve seen that look in your eyes when your brother 
Bill writes from camp. You think he is getting all the 
breaks. But our country, fighting to maintain its way 
of life today, is depending on you for something just 
as important: to maintain its way of life tomorrow. 

t’s a big job, one that calls for a lot of preparation. 
That is why you and I own Berkshire Father and Son 
Insurance, with a payor clause up to age 16. 

Do you know that the Berkshire Triangle Pattern 
affords agents and brokers exceptional opportunities 
to capitalize upon one of the greatest potential markets 
for life insurance — Father and Son insurance and, yes, 
also Father and Daughter insurance? 





PITTSFIELD « 





ASK ANY Berkshire GENERAL AGENT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HARRISON L. AMBER. President 

















AFFIRM WAR RISK JUDGMENT 





Evidence Presented Question as _ to 
Whether Representations in Appli- 
tion Were Fraudulent 
Affirming judgment for a war veter- 
an’s widow in an action on a war risk 
policy in the Federal District Court for 
Southern California, the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, United States v. 
Kelley, 136 F. 2d 823, found that the war 
veteran, when he applied for the statu- 
tory disability allowance as such, was 
told by the Veterans’ Administration, on 


the basis of a report by its medical ex- 
aminers, that his application was denied 
because the examiners did not find that 
he was ill, had contracted any disease 
except mild chronic aortitis, and rated 
less than permanent partial 25%. This 
evidence it was held, presented a ques- 
tion for the jury as to whether his 
representations in his application for a 
war risk policy made about four months 
later that he was in good health, were 
fraudulent. 

The veteran’s answer in his applica- 
tion that except for hemorrhoidectomy 
in 1920, he had not been ill or con- 
tracted any disease, or consulted a phy- 
sician between the date of his discharge 
and the date of his application, was held 
not inconsistent with his statement in 
his previous application for compensa- 
tion as a disabled veteran, that he had 
heart trouble, spine trouble and rheuma- 
tism, without stating how mild or severe 
the ailments were, but stating that dis- 
ability began in 1918, prior to his dis- 
charge. Even if they were inconsistent 
they were not necessarily false, and 
may have been erroneous. Any conflict 
therein was for the jury. 


Best’s susie Out; 


Some of Its Features 


The 1944 edition of Best’s Illustra- 
tions, covering the principal policies of 
95% of the life insurance companies, is 
now being shipped to subscribers by 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., New York 
insurance publishers. It has been re- 
duced in size so that it is standard 
pocket-size but, being printed on rare 
bible paper, contains practically the 
same amount of valuable data as pre- 
vious larger editions. 

The 1944 Best’s Illustrations contains 
net costs, averages, cash values, pre- 
mium rates, policy conditions, dividends, 
paid-up and maturity results, disabilty, 
double indemnity and much other v alu- 
able information on the policies of all 
leading companies. Settlement option 
explanations are included in the com- 
plete policy analysis of companies, as 
well as a new settlement option ar- 
rangement in the back of the book with 
an index of one hundred companies, 
referring to complete tables of options 
in current use. 

Also included are special pages show- 
ing juvenile insurance rates, payor 
benefits and cash values; complete data 
on term insurance premiums and divi- 
dends; a section of the most complete 
annuity data available; all essential in- 
formation on each company is found in 
one place; complete Social Security, 
U. S. Government insurance (old and 
new forms); financial data and indus- 
trial company information are just a 
few highlights of the new publication. 
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THE LAW IN FLUX 

The recent conference on pension and 
profit-sharing trusts held by the School 
of Law of New York University is 
peculiarly significant of the times. 
More than 300 busy insurance men, at- 
torneys, bank officials, accountants and 
business executives attended and more 
than 100 additional were turned away 
for lack of accommodations. 

Some light on the reasons why such 
a wide cross section of upper-bracket 
men should find it desirable to devote 
part of their busy day to lectures on 
pension trusts is given by Dean Van- 
derbilt of the Law School. Some phases 
of the law are today developing at such 
a pace that the law schools cannot keep 
up with the changes and it would be 
impossible to find any one man qualified 
to deal with all of them. Before an in- 
structor could. assemble all the avail- 
able experience in one of these rapidly 
expanding fields new developments 
would have outmoded his painfully ac- 
quired learning. 


There is a further illuminating aspect 
to this situation. In these newer fields 
of the law, Dean Vanderbilt states, 
practitioners need to know both what 
the law is and how it works in prac- 
tice. The digests and encyclopedias are 
silent on these topics and even if they 
spoke to tell what the law is we should 
still need to be told how it works in 
concrete situations. So, it is necessary 
to turn for help to the experts who 
are actually dealing with these matters 
day in and day out. Furthermore, these 
newer growths in the law generally in- 
volve in practice more than mere rules 
of law and it is found essential to call 
in experts who are not lawyers but who 
work in fields allied to the law. 


This is the reason why those lawyers, 
bankers and accountants who attended 
ihe conference on pension trusts were 
glad to listen to life insurance produc- 
ers and actuaries discuss this new field 
which is in the making from day to day. 





PROTECTING BUSINESS OF IN- 
SURANCE MEN IN THE SERVICE 
One of the matters considerably dis- 
cussed nowadays in production circles is 
the protection of business of insurance 
brokers who enter the 
Among other things 
this means that their business be left 
in such a condition that it may be 
properly and easily serviced. The Chi- 


agents and 


armed = services. 


cago Board of Underwriters, manager 
of which is W. W. Hamilton, has been 
particularly active in this war, as in 
the last one, in fostering agreements 
for this type of protection, For insurance 
men to return from service in uniform 
and find themselves faced with loss of 
clients, or general dissatisfaction with 
the service of the agency because they 
were not on hand to protect or service 
their business, would be a most unfor- 
tunate situation. The Chicago Board 
says that the preservation of this busi- 
ness is one of the. ways in which those 
carrying on may be worthy of the sac- 
rifices made by members of the industry. 

In discussing the subject the Chicago 
Board has issued a statement reading 
in part: 

With the induction of fathers, the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters believes 
an ever increasing responsibility arises 
to conserve the business of those in the 
insurance business leaving for the 
armed forces. Many instances may be 
cited where an insurance broker or 
agent leaving for the service was as- 
sured of .+the preservation of his busi- 
ness. The loyalty and fellowship of com- 
petitors has been inspiring. No one can 
say how much this assurance means and 
even beyond servicing of the business, 
certainly such assurance _ stimulates 
morale and helps prepare such persons 
to be stronger members of the armed 
forces. In every instance this support 
has been deeply appreciated, 

To those expecting to enter the 
armed services, it is important that they 
leave their business in such condition 
that it may be properly and easily serv- 
iced. In these days of personnel shortage, 
it is imperative that those servicing the 
business be furnished with direct and 
correct information as to the inductee’s 
business. Where possible, the departing 
broker or agent should furnish all nec- 
essary information to those who have 
agreed to handle the business in his 
absence. Such information is not diffi- 
cult to furnish and will be of vast help 
in the servicing of their business. 

Some agreement as to compensation 
should also be reached. The question of 
a fixed compensation greatly depends on 
conditions and is subject to agreement 
between the parties. The amount of 
work and time spent in servicing the 
business are important factors. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters and the insurance busi- 
ness, generally, have met their respon- 
sibility to those serving in the armed 
forces. 





Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, N. Y., local 
agent and well known throughout the 
country as a speaker on education and 
production, will speak next week before 
the Cleveland Insurance Board and also 
before the Hiram College, Ohio, con- 
vocation, Mr. Duffus’ elder son, Roy, Jr., 
is a senior at Hiram College. 





Underwood & Underweod 
WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life, has been elected president 
of Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State, and William J. Graham, vice 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has been elected vice president of 
the Chamber. Theodore M. Riehle, 
general agent, Equitable Society, is 
chairman:of the Chamber’s insurance 
committee; and Julian S. Myrick, vice 
president, Mutual Life, is chairman of 
committee on public health and welfare. 

x «Ok 


Lieutenant Robert C. Bielaski, United 
States Army, son of A. Bruce Bielaski, 
assistant general manager, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and Miss 
Gentry Burks, of Charlotte, N. C., will 
be married in Charlotte, on May 12. 
She is daughter of one of the principal 
adjusters in the Southeast. Before en- 
tering the service Lieutenant Bielaski 
was a special agent for Aetna (Fire.) 

x ok x 


Edmund T. DeJarnette, Ashland, Va., 
former president of the Virginia Asspcia- 
tion of Insurance Agents and now mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Delegates 
representing Hanover and King William 
Counties, has been subject of nation-wide 
publicity in the newspapers this week, in 
connection with reenactment May 6 and 
7 of General J. E. B. Stewart’s famous 
ride. Governor Darden, Representative 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr.. and Mr. DeJar- 
nette comprised the trio of public offi- 
cials who rode horseback along with the 
cavalry units of the Virginia State 
Guard, making the forty-five mile ride 
from Ashland to Hanover Courthouse to 
Studley to Old Church to Cold Harbor 
and back to Ashland. Mr. DeJarnette is 
a member of the Richmond local agency 
of DeJarnette & Paul. 

a mee 


Arthur P. Earle, president, Montreal 
Life, has joined the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association. He began his 
career with the North American Life in 
1896; became actuary of the Reliance 
Life in 1908; secretary and actuary, 
Montreal Life in 1910, and after being 
vice president and general manager be- 
came president in 1924, He is a past 
president of Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. 

* * * 


John W. Lenehan, Iowa state agent 
for the America Fore, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Navy and 
will report for duty at a Florida base 
on June 28. He is also president of the 
Iowa State Fire Prevention Association. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 





E. C. Brooks of Holland, Mich., whio 
operates a large insurance agency and 
has been in insurance over twenty-five 
years, is reported as the leading candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
governor. For the last two years he has 
been chairman of the Democratic state 
central committee and he was minority 
leader in the state senate in 1937 and 
1941. The primary election will be on 
July 12. Governor Harry F. Kelly is as- 
sured the Republican nomination with- 
out opposition. 

x * * 

Wright Bryan, son-in-law of Alfred 
C. Newell of Columbian National Life, 
Atlanta, is managing editor of the 
lanta Journal. At present time he is a 
special war correspondent who is writ- 
ing unusually interesting material and 
who is also broadcasting. After being 
on New York World, and for a time a 
secretary to Joseph Pulitzer, its pub- 
lisher, traveling with him on his yacht 
from which he RF ye the publishing 
of the World, Mr, Newell became gen- 
eral agent of "Ceheunics National in 
Atlanta. 

+ lew 

W. S. Spence of Liverpool, England, 
manager of British & Foreign ‘eo 
and of Thames & Mersey, retired « 
April 30 after forty-four years of serv- 
ice. He joined the Royal in 1900 and 
has had charge of the marine opera- 
tions of the company since 1909, In 1931 
he was appointed assistant secretary of 
British & Foreign, becoming secretary 
in 1932 and manager in 1937, later also 
becoming manager of Thames & 
Mersey. 

eo le 

M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual Life, will be one of the speakcrs 
at the 36th annual conference of t/ic 
Special Libraries Association June 19- 
21, Philadelphia, at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. Theme of the confer- 
ence will be “In Time of War, Prepare 
for Peace.” The Insurance Group of the 
Association will have three meetings 
and will visit several insurance co‘- 
pany libraries. 

ey ele 


Milton F. Jones, assistant supervisor, 
agency field forces, Travelers, will «4- 
dress the annual meeting of the But 
falo Life Underwriters, Inc., to be held 
on Thursday, May 18, in the Hotel 
Statler. His subject will be “Motiv ‘ 
tion—Its Place in the Salesman’s Ki 

aes Thee 


Charles Kocher, manager of the record 
and report section, Acacia Mutual Lic, 
has joined the Navy. 
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Mother of Pvt. Giberson Conducts 


Agency 
Dudley F. Giberson, manager, Giber- 
son Insurance Agency, Alton, Ill, re- 
cently was inducted into the United 
States Army and is now stationed at 
Camp Bowie, Tex. In his absence, his 
inother, Mrs. J. A. Giberson, is conduct- 
ing the agency as general manager. - 
agency was founded by the late J. 
Giberson, known throughout the Ba Bes 
as “Gibby,” a name now inherited by the 
younger son of the Dudley Gibersons, 
Dudley F., Jr. 

a a 


Former Connecticut Deputy Curry 
Now Practicing Law 

Thomas B. Curry, former Connecticut 
Deputy Commissioner of Insurance, has 
become associated with Cornelius A. 
Moylan and Anthony C. Ward, Hartford 
lawyers. Mr. Curry was. former health 
commissioner and also was a member of 
the former Hartford Board of Charity 
Commissioners, having served as presi- 
dent of that board. He was the first 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of the 
state, appointed to that position by In- 
surance Commissioner John C. Blackall. 


Enemy Sinks Only 59 of 10,000 Ves- 
sels Routed From Here in 1943 

The May issue of Readers’ Digest is 
of exceptional interest to marine insur- 
ance men. One of the most interesting 
stories is condensation of an article by 
Don Wharton in the Washington Post 
bearing the caption “Take a Look at the 
World’s Busiest Port.” It discusses the 
responsibilities of Commodore Frederick 
|. Reinicke, port director, who came to 
New York in 1939 when the port direc- 
tor’s office consisted of one room, since 
which time he has built an organization 
of 1,100 persons in managing the world’s 
biggest marine traffic job. 

The Washington Post says that of 
more than 10,000 vessels routed from 
New York last year only fifty-nine were 
sunk by enemy action, and that from 
luly through November last year not a 
ship was lost in all the convoys that left 
the Port of New York. The biggest 
convoy dispatched from New York was 
me to North Africa of eighty ships, all 
of which reached their destination. The 
Washington Post article also discusses 
Lieutenant Commander John B. Welton, 

iarbormaster, who has been forty years 
it sea. 

Another interesting article, “Why 
Tankers Are No Longer Sitting Ducks,” 
is a condensation from material used by 

Carl Wall in The Nautical Gazette. It 
tells how air compressors have been used 
fo prevent torpedoed tankers from sink- 
ing; furthermore, it discusses new ideas 
'n preventing fires on ships which have 
been torpedoed. This is done by using 
air compressors to power portable pneu- 
matic pumps. Light air-driven’ pumps 
can be carried on a man’s shoulder. By 




















throwing the pump’s hose line over the 
side, sea water can be sucked up and 
poured on the flames at the rate of half 
a ton a minute. 

The Nautical Gazette gives credit to 
William Lynn Nelson for being responsi- 
ble for thinking up the ideas for using 
air compressors to save ships. He worked 
for twenty years in the engine room of 
tankers. 

eer * 


C. M. Cartwright’s Letters 


Charles M. Cartwright, veteran editor 
of The National Underwriter, has for 
some time been fighting an attack of 
influenza which has kept him away from 
his office. He has had quite a siege 
of it since the first week in March. 
Three weeks ago he left the Evanston 
Hospital and since then has been at his 
home. 

But this has not kept him from writ- 
ing a lot of letters in answer to those 
he has been receiving. He has been dic- 
tating these letters from his sick-bed to 
his office over the telephone and his 
office has typewritten them. For years 
Mr. Cartwright has been a prolific letter 
writer, especially writing letters of con- 
gratulation to persons being promoted or 
7 of condolence to persons who 
have been bereaved. 

* * x 


The Hugh Murrells 


In May 8 issue of Life Magazine ap- 
pear twenty-five pictures of Hugh Mur- 
rell, Washington insurance and invest- 
ment man, and his wife. Mr. and Mrs. 
Murrell were married in Johnson City, 


Tenn., a quarter of a century ago. He 
was vice president of his high school 
class and she was vice president of hers. 
Later they moved to Washington. 

The Murrells started having their pic- 
ture taken in Washington in 1919 after 
they had been married a year, and he, 
at the time, working for the Red Cross. 
They had a picture taken on each wed- 
ding anniversary and these are the pic- 
tures which Life reproduces. 

i 


How Soldiers Trade with South 
Pacific Natives 

A number of insurance companies get 
out mimeographed newspapers contain- 
ing letters from men and women for- 
merly with the organizations who are 
now in the service, and also containing 
news of promotions and other material 
of interest so that the people at home 
can know what is happening to their 
former confreres now at the front or 
serving their country elsewhere, One of 
the most interesting of .these publica- 
tions is “Salute,” dedicated to the men 
and women of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies now in the service. These 
letters often describe the people and 
customs of the countries where the 
former Aetna people are stationed. 

One of the most interesting of these 
letters, was written by Lieutenant Al- 
bert G. Haskell of the Aetna’s Atlanta 


office who described a bargaining trip 
with the natives near his SeaBee base 
in the South Pacific. Lieutenant Haskell 
wrote: 

“We loaded one hundred pounds of 
rice, two cases of corned beef and four 
boxes of salt into the boat and pushed 
off. With us were about five natives 
who had been up in the front lines and 
who had relatives at the village to which 
we were going. 

“As we pulled up on the white, sandy 
landing beach, the natives converged on 
us. The jabbering in pidgin English and 
the native tongue as the returned heroes 
were greeted made the scene one of 
gibbering confusion to us. The natives 
were greeted most affectionately by 
their relatives. Mothers and sons stood 
close to each other and cried into each 
other’s ears with a curious whimpering 
sound. Their emotion was altogether 
sincere and as strong as American 
mothers without the artificial restraint 
in the presence of strangers which 
civilization imposes. 

“By now, the terms of the trade were 
explained in pidgin English by our Aus- 
sie friend and this was all the more 
unintelligible to us since the recog- 
nizable English words we were able to 
pick out distracted our attention from 
the rest of the jumble. 


“As fast as one native’s group of 
baskets of taro, bananas and limes were 
appraised, they picked them up and 
brought them to the bow of the boat 
where the Aussie’s No. 1 boy was 
ladling out portions of rice and tins of 
meat. All went well until the rice ran 
out with piles of fruit and vegetables 
still waiting on the beach. The quantity 
of native food had far outrun our ex- 
pectations and rice had proven a better 
medium of exchange than bully beef. 

“The Aussie and the chiefs held a 
busy consultation out of which arose 
what to me was an astonishingly suc- 
cessful blending of native ways with the 
riddles of civilized bookkeeping. The 
Aussie had persuaded the chiefs to ac- 
cept chits for fruit and vegetables, with 
the promise that the rice would be de- 
livered in a day or two. 

“A serious faced native would bring 
his wares to the boat and with the 
chief standing by as an interpreter and 
middleman, the Aussie would ask: 
‘Name belong you?’ The response might 
be ‘Kulum’. Then the Aussie would in- 
spect the baskets and enumerate them 
on the slip ‘one billem bananas’ or ‘two 
billem kow kow’ (taro) and sign his 
name at the bottom. 

“The chit would then be handed to 
the man with the admonition to make 
certain not to lose it. ‘No tickee, no 
rice, or words to that effect. Working 
under this procedure, the remaining 
hands of bananas and baskets of fruits 
and vegetables were soon transferred to 
our boat. 

“The supply officer of a construction 
battalion has an opportunity to procure 
his supplies in a number of unusual 
ways, but this transaction was the most 
curious and, incidental'y. the most 
profitable trade I have J.ad occasion to 
participate in.” 


* * * 
Corporal Jack E, Ray, Kansas City 
agency, in the same issue of Salute, 
gave an interesting description of a 


furlough ride in a plane from England 
to North Ireland. Some of his com- 
ments follow: 

“The weather was miserable and all 
the while we were there everything was 
grounded. Then one fairly decent day 
happened along and we were Johnny- 
on-the-spot with it to grasp the chance. 
That was after two days of hanging 
around patiently waiting. We traveled 
with two majors, three captains, two 
looeys, two civilians and three other 
G.I. joes. All a happy lot, particularly 
the officers, who made our trip pleasant. 
There was such a pea soup mist, In a 
jiffy, though, we were off the runway 
into the air with ease and gained alti- 
tude very quickly. In another five min- 
utes, we were in clouds and couldn’t 
see a thing. Rather frightening for a 
while. Then all of a sudden the sun 





DUDLEY F. GIBERSON 


beamed and it was like being in a new 
world. Sun! WOW! Something new in 
our lives over here. We were now soar- 
ing over the clouds looking down upon 
them and I never saw a more beau- 
tiful sight. I understand now why Lon- 
don and parts of England are so misty. 
Gloomy, wet and well-protected from 
air raids during these periods. The sight 
gave one the feeling that he was 
traveling over mountains covered with 
snow, Strange how beautiful clouds can 
be on top and how utterly miserable 
underneath. For as far as we could see 
there wasn’t a break in them. No one 
knew when we were flying over the 
Irish Sea until we were instructed to 
put on life belts. 

“Ireland was a pretty sight from 
above and it was thrilling to look down 
on the coast line as we approached it. 
Spent one day in Belfast and the 
weather turned terrifically cold, windy 
and finally rain. All flights were can- 
celed. That left us in not such a good 
position as time was limited and we 
had sort of figured on a ride back. 
Time is so very, very important and 
travel is so very difficult. It just seems 
impossible to make connections for any- 
thing. We were some 15 miles from 
the airport when we tried to get there 
to inquire about the possibilities of get- 
ting a plane back. We couldn’t get 
transportation by public conveyance for 
over two hours so decided to hitch a 
trailer hauling a P-38 plane which we 
hopped on, parked ourselves under the 
wings and rode for some three or four 
miles until it began to rain so hard that 
an M.P. escorting the plane in a jeep 
took pity on us and extended an invita- 
tion to ride with him in the friendly 
little jeep. The rest of the journey to 
the airport was made in solid comfort. 
Upon arriving, we were informed that 
all planes had been grounded and so 
our chances for a return trip were gone 
with the wind and rain. There we were, 
stranded and looking for a hitch back. 
After a wait of two hours it came in 
the way of a carryall. That got us back 
to Belfast, and quick arrangements had 
to be made to get boat transportation 
across the Irish Sea from Belfast to 
—_—_——. It is very difficult, as I said 
before, to get means of transportation 
on anything during these times over 
here but we very luckily managed a ride 
on practically everything on wheels on 
this furlough including air travel and 
boat. I was getting a bit worried though 
for fear I would get stranded and over- 
stay my leave. That, during these times, 
just AIN’T good. It was an eight-hour 
ride on the boat across the sea and 
another twelve-hour ride by rail to our 
destination. Quite a contrast in travel- 
ing time when you stop to think it only 
took two hours to get from London 
to Belfast by plane. The rest of my 
time left was spent resting in an Eng- 
lish citv of fairly good size before tak- 
ing off for camp and the job of living 
the life of a soldier,” 
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Insurance Values and 
U. & O. Forums Are Held 


MANY PARTICIPATE AT AMA 





Plants Engaged on War Contracts Fur- 
nish Many Interesting U. & O. 
Topics; Heads of Panels 

Panels on insurable values and on 
use and occupancy were held by the 
American Management conference on 
Tuesday afternoon at Hotel Commodore, 
New York. Appearing on the platform 
in the U. and O. forum as representative 
of the buyers of insurance was B. E. 
Kelley, Best Foods, Inc., New York, 
while Claude D. Minor, president, Vir- 
vinia Fire & Marine, represented the 
companies. 

In the insurable values forum the 
buyers were represented by J. H. Nic- 
kell, manager, insurance department, 
Phil: idelp hia Electric Co. Ac ljusters were 
represented by Prentiss B. Reed, of 
New York; and the appraisers by 
Robert F. Dunphrey, president Appraisal 
Affiliates, Inc., New York. 

Questions From Floor 


The use and occupancy forum had an 
unusually wide representation of ques- 
tions and general adjusters of fire 
companies present were called upon 
from the platform for answers to some 
of the questions. : 

The war has brought new U. and O. 
problems because of the great stimulus 
given to manufacturing of war mater- 
ials and the speed with which the fac- 
tories are working. In discussion of co- 
insurance one question asked was 
whether a penalty had ever been in- 
flicted on the insured by an insurance 
company, and, if the insured had been 
penalized and contested it, whether he 
had ever taken the case to court. This 
resulted in discussion of court angles. 

Court decisions have upheld the old 
suspension clause which is in effect the 
coinsurance clause. 

In discussion of “good will” the state- 
ment was made that it is not insurable 
as a general wuctdit 


National Board Sins 
Brief Annual Meeting 


Only essential business will be con- 
ducted at the war-shortened seventy- 
eighth annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday, May 
25. Convening at ‘ll a. m., members of 
the National Board will hear President 
John M. Thomas report on the activities 
of another war year. Other meeting 
highlights will be a brief report by the 
executive committee and presentation of 
the board’s Gold Medal Awards to the 
‘ newspaper and radio station selected for 
outstanding public service in the field 
of fire prevention during 1943. 

The business meeting will be followed 
by luncheon. 


Great American Cos. Elect 
George A. Sloan a Director 


George A. Sloan, industrial executive, 
60 Broadway, New York City, has been 
elected a director of the Great American 
Insurance Co., American Alliance Insur- 
ance Co., Rochester American Insurance 
Co. and Great American Indemnity Co. 

He is a Director of the Bankers Trust 
Co., Cotton-Textile Institute, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Selby Shoe Co., 
United States Steel Corp., and is also 
president and director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association of New York 


City. 


W. Ross McCain Is Head of 


Hartford Bridge Commission 

W. Ross McCain, president of the 
companies of the Aetna (Fire) Insur- 
ance Group, was elected chairman of 
the Hartford Bridge Commission May 8, 
as successor to the late Henry H. Con- 
land, publisher of the Hartford Courant, 
who died last month. Mr, McCain is one 
of the original members of the bridge 
commission which was organized in 1939, 

A leader in_business and civic affairs 
in Hartford, Mr. McCain is a director 
of the First National Bank of Hartford, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York and the Children’s Aid Society of 


.Hartford. 





EUA APPROVES DWELLING FORM 


The Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, at a special meeting last week, ap- 
proved the new fire insurance dwelling 
and contents form proposed by the In- 
surance Executives Association. The 
association recommended the form for 
adoption by rating organizations in the 
EUA territory and suggested that mem- 
ber companies be permitted to interpret 
outstanding dwelling and contents poli- 
cies, written prior to an effective date 
established by each particular rating 
body, as carrying the provisions of the 
form. This to be contingent upon elec- 
tion by an insured, provided the same 
election is made for all outstanding 
dwelling and contents policies involved 
in the same claim. 


Rep. Ploeser Opposes 
Federal Supervision 


SUPPORTS FREE COMPETITION 





Says State Regulation Is Improved by 
Competitive Efforts to Give 
Public Better Service 





Syracuse, May 9—Congressman Wal- 
ter C, Ploeser of Missouri, Republican 
from the 12th District, St. Louis, de- 
clared his bitter opposition to Federal 
supervision of insurance when speaking 
before more than 400 men and women 
assembled at the annual banquet of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents. Saying that he is a firm believer 
in progress Congressman Ploeser as- 
serted that the quickest way to stagnate 
it is to place it under control of one 
person. The purpose of those in control 
now in Washington, he continued, is to 
bring about a central bureaucracy for 
the ultimate management of all types 

of successful business. 

Competition among states for honors 
in improving insurance statutes, forms, 
rates and other things is a healthy con- 
dition for the business, the Congressman 
said, as it brings about progress. Even 
for the states to agree upon a nation- 
wide insurance code or for companies 
to try to “freeze” present conditions in 
insurance would be distinctly bad for 
insurance, he went on, as that would 
remove the incentive to progress and 
right away a condition of dry rot would 
start to set in. Mr. Ploeser is himself 
a well known insurance agent in St. 
Louis, having been in the business over 
twenty years and the founder of the 
Ploeser, Watson Co. He is a graduate 
of the St. Louis City College and has 
been a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington since 1937, 

Pays Tribute to Dineen 
Before starting on his main subject 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Now, more than ever before, it is imperative that 


your clients’ property and insurance protection be 


in balance! 
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W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 


SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 











ENGINEER AVAILABLE 


Age 43, B. D., twenty years training: 
five years Board of Underwriters an: 
fifteen years company experience. Now 
employed desires eastern connection, 
Excellent qualifications and reference 
Canada and Mexico experience. Box 
1518, The Eastern Underwriter, 4) 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











Fireman’s Fund Group 
Names Sewell, Dillard 


JOINT MANAGERS AT ATLANTA 





Sewell Is Former Assistant Manager and 
Dillard, Agency Superintendent; Both 
Have Long Service With Companies 


Frank A. Sewell, former assistant 
manager, and John H. Dillard, agency 
superintendent, have been appointed 2 
sociate managers of the southern és: 
partment at Atlanta of the Fireman's 
Fund, Home Fire & Marine and West- 
ern National Insurance Co., succeeding 
the late Russell W. Michael. 

Advancement of Messrs. Sewell and 
Dillard is consistent with the companies’ 
policy of advancing men from their own 





‘ranks when important executive posi- 


tions are open. Both men have been 
associated for years with the depart- 
ment which is the oldest departmental 
insurance office in the South. Announce- 
ment of the appointments was made by 
James F. Crafts, first vice president and 
manager of the eastern department of 
the group at Boston, who was in Atlanta 
last week. 


Sewell and Dillard Careers 


“Mr. Sewell has spent his entire busi- 
ness life with the Fireman’s Fund, hav- 
ing joined the southern department as 
file clerk in 1902 when it was located at 
Macon, Georgia. After successfully fill- 
ing a number of other positions of im- 
portance, he was made agency superin- 
tendent in 1915. In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager. Mr. Sewell 
has an outstanding record as an under- 
writer and has been interested in insur- 
ance organization activities and_ has 
served on several important committees 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Dillard joined the southern de- 
partment in 1927 as head of its automo- 
bile division. In July, 1941, he was ap- 
pointed agency superintendent for serv- 
ice on fire, automobile and marine lines. 
Before coming with the Fireman’s Fund, 
after graduating from law school, he had 
considerable experience as an_ inde- 
pendent automobile adjuster and as 
manager of the National Automobile 
Theft Insurance Bureau. He too lias 
been active in insurance company organ- 
izations. At present he is vice-chairman 
of the southern division of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
and vice president of the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of Atlanta. 





PLAN FOR NAIC IN CHICAGO 





Those Expecting To Attend Commis- 
sioners’ Meeting Should Notify Man- 
zelmann to Facilitate Registrations 
The reception and registration coil- 

mittee in charge of the registration 0! 

those attending the Seventy-fifth annual 

meeting of the National Association of 

Insurance Commissioners to be_ hi : 

June 14-17 at the Edgewater Be 

Hotel, Chicago, is desirous of obtaining 

in advance the names of company ad 

association representatives who plan to 
attend. 

Registration will be facilitated if the 
committee can prepare badges and reg's- 
tration cards in advance of the meetir¢. 

All company representatives 
others who expect to attend this me: 
ing are requested to send their nanics 
and company affiliations to George '. 
Manzelmann, 209 South La Salle Strect, 
Chicago 4, IIl. 
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New York State Association of Loc al Agents, 





Committees and Local 
Boards Present Reports 

CARSON ON FIRE RATE CHANGES 

Henderson Says Dept. Has No Authority 


to Approve Any Rate Changes Al- 
tering Commission Rates 


Syracuse, N. Y. M May 8 —New fire 
rates and forms, workmen’s compensa- 


tion and State Fund problems and activ- 
itics of local and county boards during 
the last year were features of discussions 


at the joint meeting this morning of 
officers and members of boards = 
state association committees. Joseph A. 


Neumann, pre ssident of the Queens Coun- 
ty Association, presided, while President 
\ngustus C. Wallace and Secretary J. 
\Y. Rose of the state association, were 
also on the dais. 

Members of the state association are 
quite disturbed over the recent fire rate 
reduction order, for it not only means a 

emendous amount of work in applying 
a new rates, cancelling and rewriting 
policies, but th’s and future work 1s 
done at less compensation for the pro- 
ducer. Past President Russell M. L. 
Carson of Glens Falls, now national 
state director and chairman of the public 
and company relations committee of the 
sate association, brought the fire rate 
ubject to the fore at the outset of the 
1:1 ‘eting. Reporting for his committee 
he declared that agents ought to be in- 
vited into rating conferences and have 
some voice in determination of rates and 
how they will be applied. 


Rate Cut Losses Fall on Producers 


Mr. Carson said that an appeal to In- 
surance Superintendent Robert E. Di- 
neen brought the answer that the De- 
partment has no legal right to have 
agents participate in rating discussions 
by the rating organizations. Supt. Di- 
neen, formerly a Syracuse attorney for 
insurance companies, arrived at the con- 
vention Sunday night and was in con- 
ference with some of the leaders. Mr. 
Carson said that while the agents have 
no voice in rating changes, they bear all 
the burden as rate reductions bring no 
salary cuts to executives, fieldmen or 
even salaried employes of agents, but do 
bring lower commissions to agents and 
brokers. He expressed the hope that 
arrangements can be made so that agents 
will not again be caught in the present 
unfavorable position. 

Reporting for the casualty and surety 
committee John D. Henderson of Herki- 
mer said that the assigned risk program 
for automobile insurance is due for a 
review and he hopes it will be changed 
to an assigned risk pool which would 
be an improvement over the present ar- 
rangcement, in his opinion. 

With respect to workmen’s compensa- 
tion Mr, Henderson said that Supt. Di- 
neen’s refusal to pass on’ the National 
Bureau plan because of lack of jurisdic- 


tion by the Department removed the 
necessity for the agents putting forth 
objections they had ptepared. The 


agents, he continued, would not have ad- 
tted that the Superintendent has any 
al control over commissions, that be- 
a matter of private contract between 
ents and their companies. Therefore 
could not legally approve compen- 
ion rating plans containing commis- 
n changes not approved by agents. 
in boiler and machinery rates Mr. 
nderson said the agents had requested 
National Bureau and the Hartford 
cam Boiler to give them _a_ hearing 
re new rates are fixed. Up to now 
replies have been received from the 
inpany sources. 
\fter Frank L. Gardner, Jr., Pough- 
ig had reported for fire and allied 
es Edward Degnan of Queens County 
nosed merging fire and extended cov- 
ge insurance, with one rate to apply 
r the broadened contract. He sug- 
sted a rate slightly higher than the 
fire rate but lower than the 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Superintendent 











New Leaders Elected at iiaeatietias 





John C. Stott, president, and Albert C. Deisseroth, executive vice president. 


Newly elected President Stott is a 
veteran agent who heads the large John 
©, Stott Insurance Agency at Norwich 


ii Chenango County. His popularity in 
the association was attested when he led 
the convention discussion on agency ad- 
vertising under the title, “Good Morning, 
We Are Glad to Read About You,” 
senting sqme of the advertising 
methods which made his 
name a by-word in his community. 

Mr. Stott is a 
County and has been in insurance over 
twenty-five years. His agency represents 
several 
agent for the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 
He was state manager at Syracuse years 
ago for the National Surety but left 
the company field as he prefers produc- 
ing as a local agent. His city of Nor- 
wich, which has a population of 8,500, 


pre- 
novel 
have agency 


native of Chenango 


fire companies and is general 


Dineen Commends Agents on 
Way They Take “Bad News” 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 
Robert E. 
New York spoke briefly at the 
banquet of the New York State 
tonight. <A 
from 


-Insurance 
Dineen of 
annual 
Associa- 
tion of Local Agents here 
resident of Syracuse he 
New York City late last week and con- 
ferred with the agents’ leaders Sunday 
night on fire rate and other problems. 
Following his own fixed policy of not 
making regular speeches at 
meetings unless he has something defi- 
nitely new to state, the Superintendent 
said only a few words when called upon 
this evening by President A. C. Wallace. 
He commended the agents for their 


came up 


insurance 


is well known as the home of the Nor- 
wich Pharmaceutical Co. 

Mr. Deisseroth, new executive vice 
president, is president and treasurer of 
the Bruns Co., Inc., agency of Syracuse, 
having succeeded the late Frederick V. 
Bruns in those capacities in 1940. For 
many years he has taken a leading role 
in handling the conventions of the state 
association at Syracuse. He has been 
identified with the insurance business 
since 1921, as a company representative 
and as a member of several large agen- 
cies. 

Mr, Deisseroth is a community leader 
in Syracuse, in musical as well as busi- 
ness circles. He is a past-mater at 
radio technique. A graduate of Syracuse 
University, Mr. Deisseroth is well known 
as former tenor soloist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church and as director of the 
Syracuse Alumni Glee Club. He is a 
member of the University Club, Gwvro 
Ciub, Syracuse Yacht and Country Club 
and American Legion. 


ability to understand there are two sides 
to every question and to accept in good 
grace decisions which are unpleasant to 
them. 

In this ability to react courageously 
and graciously to unpleasant develop- 
ments the Superintendent said, rests the 
principal assurace of the survival of the 
American Agency System. He declared 
the agents he had met before and after 
becoming head of the Insurance Depart- 
ment were “fine fellows.” 





FEW COMPANY SOUVENIRS 

Company souvenirs to convention 
registrants, so plentiful in other days, 
have become a wartime casualty. How- 
ever, the Fidelity & Deposit and Ameri- 
can Bonding continue their annual cus- 
tom of distributing to all delegates and 
others at the meeting, copies of local 
morning newspapers. 


Syracuse, 


May 8-9 


Marshall Gives Views 
On Farm Underwriting 


BELIEVES CHANGES ESSENTIAL 
Says That Contingent Commission 
Would Make More Careful Under- 
writing; Marine Competition 
A participating 
underwriting, 
missions and a 


policy for farm fire 
with a reduction in com- 
fairly good contingent, 
was suggested by Fred J. Marshall of 
East Aurora in talk delivered Tuesday 
morning before the annual convention 
at Syracuse of the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents. He said that 
if such a policy were in force today re 
duced rates would not be necessary, and 
a contingent commission would develop 
more careful underwriting. 

Mr. Marshall, who suffered severe in- 
juries in an automobile accident late in 
1940 and was prevented over two years 
from carrving on actively in insurance, 
is now in excellent health again and was 


welcomed back New York State con- 
ventions. He was at the 1943 meeting, 
too, but not on the program. As vigor 


ous a fighter as ever for improvements 
in farm underwriting rules so as to hold 
business for local agents he stated he 
believed his program would attract more 
competent men as farm and rural agents 
and would eliminate many part-timers. 

Describing developments in farm un- 
derwriting in the last vear, including the 
entrance of inland marine underwriters 
in the farm field to write livestock and 
moveable farm machinery Mr. Marshall! 
said in part: 

Recommendations of 1943 

“The New York Farm Special Agents 
Committee requested that a sub-commit 
tee of the local agents attend a confer 
ence in Syracuse on August 24, 19453. 
Our sub-committee consisted of Bill 
Lucas, Sam Hart and myself. Mr. Lucas 
was unable to be present. Some of the 
things recommended were: the item un- 
der household furniture to cover produce 
in the dwelling; brooders were to be 
changed from over fifty feet from any 
other building to twenty-five feet; ma- 
chinery to be covered on the premises 
or elsewhere in New York State—the 
rate to apply was of the principal out- 
building on the occupied premises; 
stacks to be not more than 200 feet from 


any building; livestock to be written 
either under the ordinary 100% co-in- 
surance clause or the pro rata agree- 


ment on the premises or elsewhere in 
New York State; and the works and 
materials clause with some changes. 

“A long discussion took place regard- 
ing the reduction in rates on personal 
property. It was finally agreed to leave 
it as it is, the agents feeling that if a 
reduction was made on personal prop- 
erty, an increase on buildings would 
eventually have to be charged, and we 
preferred a broader coverage. The new 
form is expected in the near future. 

“At the request of Homer D. Rice, 
assistant manager of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, I spent 
part of one day going over the different 
problems of farm underwriting with him. 
One thing I am almost positive of is that 
if Mr. Rice can convince the ‘powers- 
that-be’, we will have an extended cover 
endorsement and a farm form of about 
thirteen items instead of twenty-seven. 
There are still some matters that have 
not been cleared up to the satisfaction 
of the different parties concerned. 


Machinery Item 


“Regarding the machinery item, it is 
my personal opinion that it can be writ- 
ten at the regular contents rate blanket 


without a pro rata distribution clause. 
It was my suggestion, as to livestock, 
that cattle be written under the pro 


rata agreement in one class—that 1s, 
young and old ‘cattle with the limitation 
on anything under two years of age. For 
instance, a calf six months old, 25%; one 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Moreton Says Individual Agent Can 
Demonstrate Principles in Politics 


Links Public Relations Program to Political Scene; Says Poli- 
tics Has Reached Out and Surrounded All Business; 


Decries Bureaucratic Domination 


It is fact, not rhetoric, that politics 
has reached out and surrounded all busi- 
ness, said Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lake 
City, president of thé National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, in his address 
before the meeting of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents at 
Syracuse, May 9. 

Mr. Moreton spoke on the subject of 
“The Individual Agent and His Political 
Principles,” and he presented a_five- 
point yardstick of basic principles on 
which the individual agent has a right 
to demand support of candidates for 
office. These principles are published 
on this page. 

President Moreton said in the begin- 
ning of his talk that the problems which 
now confront leadership of all business 
groups are unprecedented in their com- 
plexity and in their implications for the 
future; that technical details in the op- 
eration of all commercial enterprises 
have multiplied so unendingly during 
the past decade that today even prob- 
lems of consultation, analysis and co- 
ordination for group action represent a 
staggering demand of time and effort. 


Branch Office Problem 


Touching on the branch office prob- 
lem of which New York State has long 
been the storm center and caused the 
resignation last year of the Association 
of Local Agents of the City of New 
York from state and national groups, 
Mr. Moreton said: 

“In our own sphere, for example, we 
know that we cannot solve ‘basic prob- 
lems of agency qualification require- 
ments or of branch office operations in 
a single time-consuming conference— 
or in ten conferences. They are prob- 
lems which require consideration of many 
viewpoints often born of local conditions 
or geographical differences. But they 
are vital to all organized agents. And 
they are by no means the only ones.’ 

Even the psychological base unon 
which most trade associations are found- 
ed has been altered, Mr. Moreton said, 
and enlightened business men no longer 
group themselves together solely for 
strictly defensive purposes at the ex- 
pense of other businesses or of the pub- 
lic. Saying that the day of “tunnel vi- 
sion” in trade associations is ending, 
Mr. Moreton continued: 

Businesses Have Common Interests 


“We are learning to look about us 
and to appreciate that most businesses 
have common interests. We are learning 
that no small group in any association, 
whether it be the administration at the 
top or an articulate faction at the bot- 
tom, holds the key to effective associa- 
tion-wide activity for the good of a 
particular business or of all businesses. 

“For the power of trade associations 
rests in principles and in the soundness 
with which they are applied by individ- 
ual members to meet individual prob- 
lems. 

“This does not remove the necessity 
for leadership, or its responsibility, or 
its penalties and privileges. The priv- 
ilege of association leadership lies in 
the service it can render to the mem- 
bership in reaffirming and restating the 
principles of good citizenship which ap- 
ply to business groups as well as to in- 
dividuals. 

“But association leadership cannot en- 
gineer—and would be unwise to attempt 

—any commitment of group action for 
which there is no mandate from an im- 


pressive majority of the members. The 
objectives of group action can be re- 
flected in our principles. The effective- 
ness of group action inevitably derives 
from the initiative and alertness of the 
individual.” 

Principles in Sharp Focus 

Pointing out that in an election year 
the principles on which men conduct 
themselves and their businesses come in- 
to sharp focus, Mr. Moreton expressed 
the conviction that agents should speak 
out in support of principles which affect 
the insurance agent in the national econ- 
omy. The businessman is faced with 
paradoxes, he said; while the service 
men are fighting overseas to secure free- 
dom and opportunity in many lands, on 
the home front, freedom and opportuni- 
ties are being restricted at many points; 
while the output of industrial plants 
is a miracle of production, American 
industry is subjected to specious criti- 
cism and innuendo from high Govern- 
ment officials. 

“We operate in the twilight of a war 
economy with no assurance that the 
dawn of the post-war period will be any 
brighter,” he said. ‘National survival 
demands initiative and invention—yet the 
basic human incentives which stimulate 
progress are denied us by oppressive tax- 
ation which supports an unconscionable 
bureaucracy.” 

Mr. Moreton decried the idea that it 
is futile for the individual agent to make 
his voice heard, saying that because of 
his many outside contacts the individual 
agent has a tremendous opportunity to 
take sound, individual action this year 
“which may affect the shape of our na- 
tional economy for many years to come.” 

Agent Can Help Business 

“[ mean the individual agent—wher- 
ever he lives and of whatever ‘party— 
can help the business of insurance and 
all other business by supporting and 
working for those political candidates, 
regardless of party affiliation, whose per- 
formance and pledges indicate a clear 
understanding of what American business 
and American industry mean to the well- 
being of all the people of our nation.” 

Expressing the belief that the indi- 
vidual agent should take a firm stand in 
support of certain basic principles for 
which he has a right to demand respect 
from those who seek his vote, Mr. More- 
ton at this point presented his five fun- 
damental principles which he said each 
individual agent can apply convincingly 
and with enlightened self-interest in 
cooperation with all other businesses in 
this crucial political year, as constitut- 
ing a valid test by which the records 
and promises of any candidate can be 
measured in the public interest. 

Pointing to the need for a clear state- 
ment of principles and the necessity for 
action in their support, Mr. Moreton 
cited a recent book by a former chair- 
man of the planning committee of the 
War Production Board, “suggesting that 
thrift is not an economic virtue but a 
vice which brings on depressions.” He 
said that ironically the author of that 
book claims to be an enthusiastic be- 
liever in the free enterprise system but 
says it takes constant Government eco- 
nomic intervention to make the system 
work well. 

Public Relations and Politics 

Linking up the National Association’s 
public relations program with the po- 
litical situation, Mr. Moreton said in 
conclusion: 

“In the natural extension of the pub- 





businessmen, go into politics, I reply (at 
politics has already reached out and -;; 
rounded all business. Whether we !ike 
it or not, we are all of us in polisics 
right now, right this minute. Tha; is 
fact, not rhetoric. By our efforts we 
can improve the fact. We can take tne 
stigma of selfish professionalism oui «{ 
politics. We can put more good (1; 
zenship into it. 

“Our land has been too good to iss, 
our heritage of freedom and opportunity 
have been too valuable, to let us default 
into the hands of the power seekers ‘|e 
very things which constitute ‘the best 
hope of earth.’ 

“We do not claim perfection for our 
business or for the other businesses with 
which we join and to which we extend 
support from coast to coast. We know 
that in business, as in other aspects 
of our national culture and folkways, 
many abuses remain to be corrected. 

Correction of Abuses 

Sut we believe that any abuses can 
be corrected best by free, independent 
citizens, not by bureaucrats. We be- 
lieve that vigorous competition is in the 
public interest. We know that it has al- 
ready lowered costs and raised the stand- 
ard of living wherever it has been per- 
mitted to operate with the necessary 
minimum amount of restriction which is 
as much to the advantage of enlightened 
producers of goods or services as to con- 
sumers, 

“We believe that what this nation 
needs desperately right now is strong 
leaders who recognize that government 
is an instrument which cannot function 


FRED A. MORETON 


lic relations program to the field of his 
political interests, the individual agent 
does not seek to apply pressure. He 
seeks, rather, to resist the insidious 
pressure of those whose public promi- 
nence and power have been achieved at 
his expense, but not through his ballot 
or anyone else’s ballot, and whose in- 
fluence on the course of American af- 
fairs he believes to be unwholesome, 


Moreton’s Yardstick of Principles for Aspirants to Office 


Subjoined are the principles, “clear, specific, uncompromising,” which Mr. Moreton 
presents to the individual agent as the yardstick by which to measure the candidate for 
political office who seeks his vote: 

1. The principle of equitable treatment of industry in wartime to promote 
maximum production and maximum employment in the post-war period. This is 
our concern, no less than industry’s. If post-war reconversion is fumbled, if pro- 
duction lapses, if payrolls are decimated, our business and the welfare of entire 
communities will be seriously impaired. The individual agent can hold no brief 
for the retention or dissipation of profits made on the home front while men and 
women suffer and die on the fighting front. He can, however, recognize that 
renegotiation of war contracts can be a punitive weapon in the hands of those 
whose ability to scorn a profit is more pronounced than their talent for making one. 

2. The principle of tax equality among all competitive enterprise. The indi- 
vidual agent knows from experience how difficult it is to expect any businessman 
to meet the unfair challenge of a competitor who, in the case of Government 
agencies, is subsidized directly by the taxpayers or who, in the case of consumer 
cooperatives, is given indirect public assistance through freedom from certain tax 
obligations. 

The principle of well-organized government with direct lines of authority 
and responsibility, both clearly charted. The individual agent is opposed to bu- 
reaucracy because bureaucracy is opposed to business efficiency, because it shields 
incompetence, because it wastes your tax money and mine, because—unless it is 
checked firmly—it tends to breed in numbers and arrogance until it destroys those 
who first permitted it to exist. 

4. The principle of local political initiative as opposed to centralized Federal 

initiative. The individual agent, like his counterpart in industry, appreciates that 
the closer government is to the governed, the more likely it is to be good govern- 
ment, properly responsive to particular local needs and conditions. 
5. The principle of the right to practice private business initiative, with all 
the risks it entails, as opposed to the theory that overly paternal government lias 
a mandate to safeguard the incompetent, the imprudent and the unthrifty from the 
consequences of their own follies. The individual agent will deny that the only 
frontier for expansion in America lies in the field of Government enterprise. [e- 
cause he works with and serves all business intimately, he is acutely conscious 
of the tremendous reservoirs of jobs and payrolls which lie beyond our post-war 
horizons. He respects the basic integrity, decency and ability of American business- 
men and industrialists. He is suspicious of the motives of those who would tinker 
with an economic system which has made this nation the most powerful influence 
for lasting good in the world today. 
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dangercus and unjustifiable economic- effectively except on sound business 
ally. principles. 
“You and I have political responsi- “The individual agent, fighting for 
bilities as well as political principles. good principles of good government in 


We must take a more active part in thousands upon thousands of communi- 
local government and a more informed ties throughout the nation, can be ne 
interest in the broader aspects of gov- of the most important forces in ‘he 
ernment. We must learn to discrimi- greatest loss prevention campaign of all 
nate between issues and incidents. We _ time. He can help win the all-challexg- 
must ring doorbells and speak up for ing campaign to preserve, to strenst!en 
those candidates who deserve our sup- and to expand the American idea! of 
port. We cannot afford to remain silent personal freedom and personal opyor- 
tunity for ail who deserve these gifts 
“It is your individual job. It is ‘my 


for the benefit of opportunists and dem- 
agogues. 

“If you ask whether I am recommend- 
ing that you, as individual agents and 


American’s priceless privilege.” 
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individual job. Above all, it is every 
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Buyer Asks Simple, 
Understandable Forms 


MGR. OF PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


®elieves Business Would Benefit by Con- 
sulting Buyers Before New Pol- 
icies Are Prepared 


Problems of insurance buyers and 
gents should be identical for the reason 

at both represent the public interest, 
tated Henry Anderson, manager of the 
isurance department of Paramount Pic- 
ures, Inc., when addressing the New 
York State Association convention at 

yracuse on Tuesday. While there is 

thing radically wrong with the insti- 
ution of insurance, he said, as com- 
panies pay their losses and interpret 
‘heir contracts in good faith, the many 
ninor technicalities and annoyances con- 
ironting buyers often determine .their 
attitude and that of the public. Much 
constructive work can be done in élimi- 
nating these causes of misunderstanding, 
he declared. One of the important 
things would be to consult buyers in 
advance of preparation of new forms 
and new types of insurance. 

Telling the duties of the buyer of 
insurance for a corporation, Mr. Ander- 
son said the buyer first and foremost 
buys security. The policy which he buys 
must be backed by a company which 
will be solvent not only when a loss 
occurs but until a loss is adjusted, even 
it it takes years. The company must 
also be non-technical in its loss adjust- 
ments.and must have well equipped claim 
and engineering departments. The in- 
surance contract itself must be so word- 
ed as to withstand the test of unfriendly 
litigation. 

Kor industry, continued Mr. Anderson, 
there are three principal functions of 
insurance, First to protect assets, sec- 
ond to stabilize costs, and third to pro- 
vide certain technical services such as 
fire protection, accident prevention, boil- 
er and machinery inspection. An impor- 
tant activity of the insurance buyer is 
loss prevention; such activity produces 
results and pays. 

Constructive Criticisms 


Offering some “constructive criticisms” 
of present insurance practices, Mr. An- 
derson said, in part, to the convention: 

“If a group of progressive businessmen 
gathered around a table today and 
planned a hitherto unknown institution 
which they called insurance, would they 
develop the structure which we now 
know? Would they design a policy as 

physically repulsive as the existing pol- 
icv? They would know that their prod- 
uct should be packaged attractively ana 
would issue the policy in a form con- 
venient to open, read and to file with 

ther papers. 

“Would they create an insurance con- 
(ract couched in terms that the pur- 
chaser could not possibly understand ? 
lhey would decide that such a thing 
would be unsaleable. Witness the au- 
tomobile public liability policy which 
touches the public more directly than 

ny other. It is unreadable. Each time 
it is improved it becomes. still more 
inreadable. 

“Would they set up a multiplicity of 
bureaus with arbitrary authority ? Would 
they set up different classes of insur- 
ance companies, each of which could in- 
‘ure against only certain limited types 
1 loss? By no means. They couldn't 
possibly do so. They would decide that 
any such plan would be unworkable. Is 
thi 1S not a test of our present plan? 

“The buyer wants principally to solve 
his immediate problem. He wants to 
cut through the forms, restrictions, rules, 
manuals and bureaus. He wants to 
make a contract with the insurance com- 
pany, free from technicalities, direct, 
simple understandable, and to the point. 

Research and Public Relations 


“Once research in the insurance field 
has developed facts that require action, 





Stott Puts News on Blotters in 
Local Agency Advertising Program 


Types of agency advertising which, in 
his opinion, produce results and types 
which are not successful were discussed 
by John C. Stott, head of the John C. 
Stott Insurance Agency at Norwich, 
N. Y., when speaking before the annual 
convention of the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents at Syracuse 
this week. One form of advertising use- 
ful in small towns, he said, is distribu- 
tion of blotters with news items pasted 
on them concerning the persons who 
receive the blotter, or their friends. 
Such blotters carry the caption “Good 
Morning! We are glad to read about 
you.” 

“IT can see the difficulty in a large city 
in promiscuously sending out blotters to 
people entirely unknown to the sender,” 
continued Mr. Stott. “In my own case 
we have a young woman in the office 
who looks over the local papers and 
makes clippings of items that seem to 
be of interest to individuals to whom 
the blotter is to be sent. Norwich is a 
small city in the neighborhood of 8,500 
population. The number of blotters sent 
out each day, of course, varies. I am 
informed by my office that approx- 
imately one thousand blotters have been 
sent out since January of this year. 

Cood Reactions 

“The reaction to these blotters is a 
tremendous factor in building good will. 
Hardly a day passes that I am _ not 
stopped on the street by someone who 
wants to thank me for sending the 
blotter with the clipping attached. I 
might say that the names of those to 
whom these blotters are sent are care- 
fully catalogued so that we eliminate 
sending too many blotters to any one 
individual, The blotter is mailed out 
under. first-class postage. 

“We have had long distance calls 
thanking us for blotters and we have 
had letters from many people. We have 
been advised by mothers of boys in the 
service that they have sent the blotter 
to their sons. overseas. We have been 
advised that it is a popular item for 
scrap books and it was interesting to 
us that when a bank was celebrating an 


anniversary and received one of the 
blotters, that the president of the bank 
wrote us a letter, saying, “Thanks a lot, 
it certainly is nice to be thought of on 
such occasions.’ 

“Of course every clipping that might 
be of interest is not such that one 
would want to say ‘We are glad to read 
about you.’ For instance, someone who 
goes to the hospital would not appre- 
ciate a blotter of that kind. We have 
a second blotter, very similar to the one 
which I have described that says, ‘We 
Hope Our Words Of Good Cheer Will 
Help.’ This blotter takes care of such 
people as we desire to recognize and 
to whom we are unable to send the 
Good Morning blotter.” 

In the district where Mr. Stott oper- 
ates competition from non-stock fire and 
casualty insurers is keen and he directs 
much of his advertising to meet this 
problem. 

“At every cross-roads down my -way 
there are mutual insurance agencies and 
they advertise cheap insurance,” he said. 
“T maintain, in my advertising, that 
cheap insurance is cheap. Not too long 
ago, when there seemed to be a heavy 
concentration of mutual and co-opera- 
tive advertising, I ran a one-half page 
ad in the local daily paper. The heading 
of this ad was: 20% Discount—On Para- 
chutes! I followed up in this ad, in as 
few words as possible, the idea that if 
the reader was picking out a parachute 
on which his life depended, would he 
be interested in one selling at 20% dis- 
count, or would he like to buy at the 
regular price and be certain that no 
one had cut corners in the manufacture 
of his parachute. There is, in my opin- 
ion, a close analogy between stock 
company insurance and a good para- 
chute. I leave it to you to draw any 
conclusion on the reverse of this state- 
ment.” 

If an agent is going to advertise, said 
Mr. Stott, he should use a little psy- 
chology, not say too much in any 
one ad, use timely subjects, advertise 
only stock company insurance, be con- 
sistent in text matter. 





the test will come. Will the insurance 
world resist? Will its cumbersome ma- 
chinery be able to keep up with prog- 
ress? 

“Recent discussions of public relations 
have been of great interest. The buyer 
is disturbed at seeing the business of 
insurance attacked and not receiving the 
public support that it deserves. 

“The work being done by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, thgpough 
its public relations channels, through its 
president and its public relations com- 
mittee is commendable. 

“The proposal that the many thousand 
insurance agents throughout the country 
identify themselves as an important ele- 
ment in their communities and an integ- 
ral part of business appears to be based 
on sound judgment. Their cooperation 
in community activities, and their sup- 
port of business in the problems which 
beset it now, and in post-war problems, 
will I know bring about a closer and 
more sympathetic understanding between 
the community and business on the one 
hand and the institution of insurance on 
the other. 

“T have often been asked what I would 
do were I an agent. ff have said and 
written these things before. Perhaps I 
would be totally unsuccessful, but I 
would experiment with the following: 
I would avoid criticizing my competitors, 
competitive insurance companies, other 
plans of insurance. I might possibly 
gain temporary advantage by violating 
these rules, but in the long run I would 
be breaking down confidence in the in- 


stitution of insurance which | represent. 

“T would endeavor to present my pro- 
posal and discuss insurance with my 
client in terms which he could under- 
stand. I would lay aside the lingo of 
the insurance business. 

Rates 

“T would avoid, in discussing rates with 
a client, giving him the impression that 
the rates are made by a bureau which 
is arbitrary, unreasonable and _ utterly 
unconcerned with the client’s welfare. 
I would explain to him that rates are 
established as fairly as possible with an 
attempt to have them non-discriminatory. 

“I would not force upon my client a 
form not fitted to his needs. Again f 
would bring pressure upon the bureau 
to waive technicalities in favor of giving 
my client a proper contract. 

“T would study business interruption 
insurance. Here is one of the most im- 
portant fields—today particularly and 
doubtless tomorrow. This form should 
be as important and as commonly car- 
ried as fire property damage insurance. 
I am under the impression that its log- 
ical development has been seriously ham- 
pered by an unwillingness on the part 
of the seller to study it, a too complex 
form and too little flexibility in adapting 
the form to the specific problem. 

“The buyer is vitally interested in the 
welfare of the insurance business. He 
is willing to do his part. If he were 


consulted in advance on the preparation 
of new forms, new types of insurance 
and new developments, many misunder- 
standings would be avoided.” 





Schoen Favors Broad 
Underwriting Powers 


ALSO ADVOCATES PPF POLICY 


Talks on Extension of Household and 
Burglary; Says Agent Should Elimi- 
nate Delay in Payment of Losses 

Charles J. Schoen of Murray, Schoen 
& Morgan, Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
leading the discussion on “When an In- 
sured Leaves Home—Will His Fire and 
3urglary Protection Follow?” at the 
meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents at Syracuse, May 9, 
expressed the hope that the day will 
come when a single entity will be able 
to assume all hazards other than those 
reserved to life insurance companies and 
that the personal property floater soon 
will be approved for use in New York 
State. 

He contrasted the broadening of the 
household effects fire policy so that 10% 
of the policy amount may follow prop- 
ertv while elsewhere on the premises or 
while temporarily removed to any other 
location and the extension of the bur- 
glary policy to cover theft, vandalism, 
malicious mischief and mysterious dis- 
appearance and said: 

“Comparison of the language used in 
these two extensions shows very readily 
that burglary extension was prepared 
with much more care than the fire revi- 
sion. Someone has remarked that the 
fire rider was hurried through in New 
York with the hope that it would lessen 
the clamor for a general rate reduction. 
We have since seen the answer to that 
mistaken theory.” 

Remedy Through Revision 

However, he continued, the fire com- 
panies quickly sought to remedy this 
difficulty through the proposed revision 
which will remove the $1,000 limit now 
applying, remove any doubt about house- 
hold goods being covered against fire 
while in transit and clarify the statement 
that the coverage applies as excess after 
any other insurance is exhausted by es- 
tablishing the coverage as primary in- 
surance. 

With respect to the bailee policy, com- 
monly sold to laundries, cleaning estab- 
lishments and others, Mr. Schoen men- 
tioned the provisions that loss, if any, at 
the option of the company, may be ad- 
justed with and paid to the cleaner or 
direct to the cleaner’s customer and that 
it shall not attach until the liability of 
other insurance has been exhausted. 

“Right here,” he said, “is a good time 
to clear up a vital point which few 
agents understand and upon which few 
loss men agree. 

“When you send your suit to the 
cleaner, if it is burned up or stolen you 
have no outright claim against the 
cleaner for your loss. This is so clearly 
expressed in a written opinion I have 
before me, an opinion given by an out- 
standing insuratce attorney, that I 
would like to read it to you. 

Bailee Not Liable 

“It says, ‘ordinarily a bailee is not 
liable for the loss, destruction of or dam- 
age to property instrusted to his care 
unless such loss, destruction or damage 
is due to the bailee’s fault or negli- 
gence.’” 

Mr. Schoen said there is agreement 
that when an agent issues a policy to 
his customer which agrees to pay a loss 
away from home, he should pay for 
such loss and eliminate all delay in pay- 
ing. 

“If the circumstances develop that re- 
snonsibility devolves on anybody else, 
why hold up payment to our own cus- 
tomers?” he asked. “To use an insur- 
ance term in an insurance gathering, the 
policy we issue for our household cus- 
tomers is primary coverage. Therefore, 
let us maintain and loudly proclaim that 
the primary coverage should pay. 

Can Take Subrogation 

“If the company with the primary cov- 

erage sees on the horizon some chance 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Beams Warns Agents Against 
“Kangaroo Jump” Learning 
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yom ge 
Y. Beams, vice president, Royal 
and E agle Indemnity Cos., featured com- 
prehensive personal liability insurance 
in his talk at Syracuse, before the New 
York State local agents’ convention, at 
the Tuesday morning session. He had 
close attention as he reviewed various 
suggestions which have been made and 
which are now “in the works,” to im- 
prove and broaden the insurance cov- 
erage under this policy. 

Mr. Beams recommended that if and 
when a revised comprehensive personal 
liability policy is ready, the wise agent 
will read it from beginning to end so 
that he will understand the full value 
of the product. In the speaker's opin- 
ion more insurance of this type would 
have been sold and many misunder- 
standings avoided if agents had studied 
and actually understood this contract. 

“Too often,” said Mr, Beams, “there 
is a tendency to find a short cut to 
knowledge with the result that people 
are misled by not knowing what comes 
before and after or in between quoted 
clauses.” He said that there is a grave 
danger in trying to learn about a docu- 
ment by “kangaroo jumps.” Therefore, 
his advice to the New York agents was: 
Just don’t try to remember highspots 
of new or revised policies but sit down 
and really study the contract and thor- 
oughly familiarize yourself with its pro- 
visions before you go out to sell the 
coverage. 


Buffalo Board Winner of 
London Assurance Trophy 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 9—The London 
Assurance public relations trophy was 
awarded to the Buffalo Association of 
Fire Underwriters at the annual banquet 
tonight. Edward Bedford of the Rock- 
land County Association, last year’s win- 
ner of the trophy, made the announce- 
ment and the handsome cup was pre- 
sented by Assistant United States Man- 
ager Walter Meiss of the London As- 
surance. President G. E. Spitzmiller of 
the Buffalo association, which has been 
in existence more than 100 years, ac- 
ce ted it on behalf of the Buffalo agents. 
The Underwriters Board ‘of Rochester 
was winner in 1942, the first year the cup 
was awarded. Honorary mention this 
year went to Troy local board and the 
Queens County Association. 

Activities of local boards considered 
in selecting the winner include local 


BEAMS 





board advertising, newspaper publicity 
of board actions, evidence of service 
rendered municipal or county officials, 


talks by board members before civic and 
other organizations, educational pro- 
vrams, 


Proposals on Fire Rate Reductions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


that “the adoption of this simple rule 
will, in many instances, save considerable 
time, labor, paper and expenses for both 
the agents and the companies. It will 
afford an opportunity to many policy- 
holders to meet the rising costs of re- 
pairs and replacement values by imme- 
diately increasing the amounts of exist- 
ing policies, without additional premium.” 

Mr. Stevens pointed out that “under 
the existing rules, if the amount of in- 
surance is increased on policies effective 
prior to February 1 in the same per cent 
of rate reduction the insured would be 
required to pay an additional premium 
which is obviously unfair.” He then 
said the agents could grant this addi- 
tional insurance, if the rule is accepted 
and made effective, by use of endorse- 
ments to existing policies and they would 
save labor of figuring cancellations and 
the cost of return premiums. How- 
ever, the proposal is merely permissive, 
not mandatory, and those insured who 
believe themselves now fully covered 
could still ask for a return premium fol- 
lowing cancellation and rewriting of the 
existing fire insurance. 

Degnan Heads Opvosition 


Opposition was headed by Edward 
Degnan of Queens County, who said that 
offices like his own, with a shortage 
of help, would face an impossible task 
in getting out letters to assureds and 
following them up with endorsements on 
policies getting the additional coverage. 
However, when the final vote was taken 
all except a half dozen agents in the 
convention hall voted in favor of the 
proposal. 

A custom of long standing was broken 
today when the convention elected new 
officers for the association instead of 
waiting until the final moments of the 
closing session on the second day. This 
was caused by the fact that the nomi- 
nating committee had to select a new 
candidate for president as well as one 
ig executive vice president. Edward 

. McLaughlin, Jr., of Watertown, exec- 
ac vice president this last year and 
in line for the presidency at this con- 
vention, entered the Navy about four 
months ago. He secured his basic train- 
ing at Sampson, N. Y., and now is serv- 
ing aS a seaman first class somewhere 
in the South Pacific. 

Elect John C. Stott 

To succeed Augustus C. Wallace of 
Goshen, now completing his second term 
as president, John C. Stott of Norwich 
was elected. The new executive vice 
president is A. C. Deisseroth of Syra- 
cuse, J. W. Rose continues as secretary- 
treasurer and Mr. Wallace becomes na- 
tional director. 

An amendment to the constitutidn was 
approved today to provide for proper 
geographical selection of directors and 
on that basis the following were elected 
for three year terms: Richmond E. 
Thompson, Valley Stream; Charles J. 
Schoen, Mt. Vernon; Ronald M. Albee, 
Roscoe; Russell M. L. Carson, Glens 
Falls ; Norman A. Boyd, Binghamton, 
and G. E. Spitzmiller, Buffalo. 

Holdover directors on the board are 
J. L. Broughton, Pavilion; H. E. Col- 
well, New Rochelle; James H. Farrell, 
Rochester; Frank L. Gardner, Jr., 
Poughkeepsie; H. J. Hensby, Ogdens- 
burg; R. Douglas Boyd, Gloversville; 
Albert R. Menard, Brooklyn; Walter 
FP. Muller, Utica; Edward S. Poole, Al- 
bany; John a Roe, S¢., Patchogue ; Gs 
H. Twichell, Syracuse. 

Adjustment by Endorsement 

As a supplement to the proposed fire 
rate reduction rule change approved by 
the convention Monday the following 
resolution, suggested by members of the 
Rochester Board, was adopted last 
Tuesday afternoon: 

“Whereas the existing rules require 
cancellation and rewriting of insurance 


in order to obtain the benefit of recent 
rate reductions on policies issued prior 
to February 1, 1944, be it resolved that 
we recommend to the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization and the 
Superintendent of Insurance that the 
rules be modified to permit such adjust- 
ment of premium by endorsement. Pro- 
vided, however, that the short rate pre- 
mium computed at the former rate be 
charged to February 1, 1944.” 

Mr. Schoen, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, explained that in con- 
versations with Superintendent Dineen 
he was led to believe that the Super- 
intendent is not opposed to refinements 
of mechanics as long as they do not 
violate the spirit of the rate reduction 
order, 

Russell M. L. Carson, chairman of the 
committee on public and company rela- 
tions, Tuesday afternoon reviewed the 
many conferences on fire and other rate 
changes during the last decade in which 
attempts had been made to have agents 
sit in on rate meetings prior to final 


decisions on changes. However, little 
success in that direction was ever 
achieved. 


Agents Should Be At Conferences 


“Legitimate and proper interests of 
insurance agents of New York State 
cannot,” said Mr. Carson, “be adequately 
safe-guarded unless and until their 
state association is assured of a position 
at the conference table or of a right 
to attend hearings, or both, either by 
mutual agreement of the Insurance De- 
partment and the rating organizations, 
or by an amendment to the insurance 
laws of the state. 

“In the future it must be a lively con- 
cern of this association that rates are 
gradually and equitably adjusted by 
classes to develop long term loss ex- 
perience; and that never again shall 
the agents be subjected to the crushing 
burden of work, the chaotic conditions 
and a sudden, sharp reduction in com- 
missions, that inescapably result from 
an adjustment of a great number of 
class rates at a single time.” 

Mr. Carson declared that criticism of 
Superintendent Dineen for ordering the 
rate reductions is not justified as the 
fire rate experience of the last few 
years proved a downward revision was 
necessary. He said trouble from the 
Federal Government was invited if New 
York State did not put its own house 
in order, Representatives of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
did not interpose any objections at any 
time to the reductions, but were un- 
happy only that they were not per- 
mitted to have a say as to how the 
changes were to be carried out so as 
to have a minimum of confusion. 

After Mr. Carson had concluded his 
talk the convention passed a resolution 
asking that producers be permitted to 
have a position at the conference table 
when important rate and form changes 


are contemplated, The resolution asked . 


that the “incoming administration be 
instructed to take appropriate steps 
toward accomplishment of this purpose.’ 
Two other resolutions were also 
adopted, one commending retiring Presi- 
dent Wallace, other officers, members 
of the executive committee, directors 
and committee members for “their un- 
tiring efforts” during the last year. The 
other thanked the Syracuse Underwrit- 


ers Exchange for its “gracious hos- 
pitality” in being host again to the 
convention, 





EXCELSIOR LUNCHEON HOST 


The Excelsior Insurance Co., which 
is owned by local agents, was host 
Tuesday at a buffet luncheon at the 
home office in Syracuse. Many agents 
attending the convention were present. 
President Robert C. Hosmer, Vice Pres- 
ident Forrest H. Witmeyer and other 
officers welcomed the guests. 


Membership Turnover Less 
Than Normal ey 





JAY W. ROSE 


Except for the loss of thirty-one 
members of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York, mem- 
bership turnover in the New York State 
Association of Local Agents has been 
less than normal expectancy, said J. W. 
Rose, Buffalo, secretary-treasurer, in his 
report to the members of the state asso- 
ciation, meeting at Syracuse, May 8-9. 

r. Rose told of the resignation of 
the New York City agents. as a group 
last summer, the resignation having 
been predicated on the feeling of the 
New York City agents that the state 
and National Associations had not made 
satisfactory progress in efforts to check 
and restrict the operations of company 
production branch offices. 

“When it appeared that existing dif- 
ferences could not be, at the time, recon- 
ciled,”’ Mr. Rose said, “the executive 
committee of the New York State asso- 
ciation adopted a motion, accepting the 
resignation with regret and expressing 
the hope that for our benefit and in 
view of present and future problems 
common to all agents, the Association of 
Local Agents of the City of New York 
will desire to resume membership in our 
state and National Associations and un- 
dertake active participation in their 
affairs.” 

Mr. Rose said that a limited member- 
ship drive conducted in April was suc- 
cessful to the extent of making up the 
entire membership loss during the year. 
Sixty-eight new members were added 
during the year, one was reinstated, and 
sixty-seven were discontinued, leaving 
the present membership at 980. 

He reported that under the new sys- 
tem of dues, under which annual dues 
average approximately $18 per member 
instead of $12 as heretofore, all obliga- 
tions have been paid and there is « 
fairly substantial balance in the treas- 
ury. 





DAW AND SAUNDERS ATTEND 

Two familiar figures of past conven- 
tions who came around to greet oil 
friends were “Larry” Daw, former se¢- 
retary of the Syracuse Division of tlic 
New York Fire Insurance Rating O 
ganization, and Leonard Saunders, for- 
mer executive secretary of the Insur- 
ance Federation of New York. Both are 
now retired. 





GEO. F. SULLIVAN ATTENDS 

George F. Sullivan, president of the 
General Brokers Association of tl 
Metropolitan District, New York City, 
was an interested spectator. 
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They are not forgotten... 


Somewhere, deep in enemy territory, our captured soldiers 


wait out the duration. Herded in prison camps, the shin- 
ing event in their routine is the periodic arrival of a link 
from home—the American Red Cross package. 

Listen to the stories of exchanged prisoners—hear them 
tell you that it was the food packages sent through the 
American Red Cross that literally kept many of them alive, 
and kept hope and faith alive in all of them. For the work 
of the American Red Cross in sending needed food — 
and comforts such as clothing and tobacco — is one 


of the great unsung stories of this war. 


Supplementing this help to our caged fighting men, the 


International Red Cross, the parent organization of the 


-American Red Cross, is authorized to transfer messages 


from prisoners of war to their homes. Thus a two-way 
channel of communication between those brave captives 
and their homeland functions regularly. 
Yet—this is but one of the many great services, in 
war and in peace, performed by the American Red Cross. 
It is with a feeling of sincere gratitude that we 
salute this unique, essential and most humane of 


institutions. 


This is the third of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE .- AUTOMOBILE . 


MARINE. 





N. Y. Ex-Fieldmen Hold A 


By Edwin N. Eager 


More than fifty members of the New 
York 


vrand 


Ex-Fieldmens Society missed a 


evening of good fellowship, re- 
when they 
failed to attend the twenty-third annual 
banquet at the Hotel New 
York City, on May 3. Those who were 
present declared they had had an eve- 
than 


and reminiscences 


WnIOnS 


Biltmore, 


ning of pleasure which far more 
offset d-fficulties of traveling, war menu 
restrictions and other problems of the 
day. There was more genuine humorous 
entertainment provided by the members 
themselves in the mock opposition to 
the reelect’'on as chairman of the society 
of Harry W. Miller, assistant manager 
of the Commercial Union, than could 
have been provided by any professional 
And the hearty, melodious sing- 
ing of George H. Duxbury, assistant 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, and leader of the “opposition” to 
Mr. Miller, made all those present for- 
t business and other cares. 
During the reception preceding the 
dinner many members joyously wel- 
comed other members whom they had 

it seen for years. Soon stories of the 
old days were flying back and forth and 
many heads were bent over an_illus- 
trated year book of the Underwriters 
Association of New York, dated around 
1900, showing New York State fieldmen 
“back in the days when” mustaches 
were longer, hair more plentiful and col- 
stiffer and higher. 

Hecox and Knabe Veterans 


Oldest in years but not in energy and 
enthusiasm were William H. “Bill” 
Hecox, now a local agent at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and Henry A. Knabe, of 
hiladelphia, former secretary of the 
United Firemen’s and for many years 
retired. The former is 83 years of age 
and the latter 81. William B. “Double 

Nothing” Quigley, manager of the 


talent 


2 ¢ 


lars 


Top row, left to right: H. H. Kraemer, L. T. Brown, C. A. Tillotson, E. A. Merkl, R. T. Stewart, F. W. Young; bottom row, 
James F. Dissell, Charles Collins, Fred Stine, J. S. King, R. S. Kissam, W. H. Hecox. 


Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau at 
Manchester, N. H., maintained his. repu- 
tation as a winner in friendly and as- 
sorted wagers with his friends. 
Everyone who spoke, and all there 
were called upon to speak briefly, ex- 
pressed the hope that meetings of the 
society will be held annually for many 


years to come and the membership com- 


mittee is on the lookout for new mem- 
bers. More than 100 names are on the 
roster now. 
Miller Reelected Chairman 

After an evening of “phoney” cam- 
paigning the nominating committee was 
finally allowed to make its report and 
Mr. Miller was reelected chairman of 
the society. Reelected with him were 


Vice Chairman E. A. Merkl, general 
agent of the North British & Mercantile, 
and Secretary William B. Lutz, general 
agent in the Eastern department for the 
Phoenix of London. 

Cordial messages were received trom 
several members unable to attend be- 
cause of illness or some other cause and 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Top row, left to right: H. A. Knabe, Lt. John Olsen, Harry W. Miller, Lt. M. F. Wallace, W. B. Lutz, George H. Duxbury, A. L, Brower; ‘bottom row, H. W. Bariey, 
W. E. Boyd, Jr., L. C. Dameron, William Van Alstine, R. T. Cookingham, T. T. Grimson, A. L. Ross, W. B. Quigley. 
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Paint coverage and insurance coverage go hand measures known to modern engineering for the 
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in hand in protecting America’s wealth. In ad- 





conservation of life and property. 











\ dition to reimbursing for loss caused by fire, 
Zs aeVAS explosion, windstorm and many other hazards, _—‘ Inquiries are invited regarding the extensive un- 
ot a insurance renders the prime service (vital in war- derwriting and service facilities of the Royal- 
i eta Y; time) of Joss prevention by applying all the Liverpool Group. 
1 og Lz g Ya 
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Brokers Ask Extension 
Of N. Y. Fire Policies 


TO ABSORB PREMIUM CREDIT 


Martin of N. Y. Brokers Committee 
Believes Joint Committee of Brokers 
and Companies Is Advisable 


\fter hearing act distessinn of the 
problems involved in the recent fire 
insurance rate reduction the following 
resolution was adopted by the board 
of directors of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York, Inc., at a 
special meeting on May 9: 

“Resolved that this board on behalf 
of our membership and the insuring 
public call to the attention of the fire 
insurance executives, the rating organi- 
vations and the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York, the incon- 
venience to the insuring public brought 
about by the unexpected outlay of addi- 
tonal premiums necessary to obtain this 
iate reduction and the time expended 
by all parties in the application of the 
reduced fire insurance raies. 

“We rec mmend, therefore, that an 
‘vreement be reached if noss‘ble, that all 
policies are to be extended for a period 
o. time purchasable by the amount of 
ret saving involved. We request that 
those in authority on this subject give 
careful consideratioon to this request.” 


Martin Reports for Fire Committee 


\t the annual meeting, May 9, of 
members of the association Chairman 
Frank B. Martin of the fire insurance 
committee said with respect to the fire 
rate reductions: 

“I can imagine members of the Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association asking them- 
selves, where was the fire insurance com- 
mittee during the recent move to bring 
about rate reductions in New York 
State; and why did the fire insurance 
conunittee fail to point out to the com- 
pany executives the obvious fact that 
there were several ways of handling the 
rate reduction that would have meant 
Jess work in the broker’s office? | 
could give you a detailed answer, but it 
is sufficient to say that our committee 
inet on several occasions, reached defi- 
nite conclusions regarding the easiest 
way to put the reduction into effect 


from a brokerage standpoint, but were 
quite unable to convince the company 
executives that had the matter in charge. 

“The fire insurance committee this 
year has had several matters up with 
the War Damage Corporation and sev- 
eral problems with the New York Fire 
Isurance Exchange, including a_ reduc- 
tion on garage properties announced 
little less than a year ago; in conjunc- 
tion with the National Association of In- 
surance Brokers, the committee has un- 
dertaken a fire prevention effort as di- 
rected by the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil in Washington. 


Burning Rate on Increase 


“We feel that the burning rate is on 
the increase. Fire losses, due to war 
conditions and what the chief of the 
Cleveland Fire Department the other 
day referred to as ‘delayed fire alarms 
and undermanning of the fire depart- 
ment’ will lead rapidly to higher loss 
ratios. 

“The tendency from now on will be 
for a more rigid underwriting on the 
part of the companies, necessitating on 
the part of service giving brokers, a 
marshalling of more facts about the 
risks, with more attention given to fire 
prevention and fire protection methods. 
We welcome the movement on the part 
of the companies to grant broader in- 
surance contracts. I think another step 
that should be made would be a sim- 
plification of the amount of detail that 
must be carried out in cvery brokerage 
office. 

“It would seem to us that a great deal 
could be accomplished if the companies 
and the brokers could have a continuing 
joint committee that would study cui 
ways and means of eliminating every 
unnecessary procedure not actually es- 
sential in the conduct of fire insurance.” 


N. Y. Brokers’ Association 
Elects Several Directors 


The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., held its annual meeting 
Tuesday in New York and elected the 
following directors for three-year terms: 
William A. Bours of Stewart, Hencken 
& Will, Inc.; Arne Foss of Frank B. 
Hall & Co., Inc.; John C. Griswold of 
Fred S. James & Co.; Henry H. Liv- 
ingston of Lukens, Savage & Wash- 


Western Hemisphere 
Position On Insurance 


PERMANENT COUNCIL STATEM’T 





Amer. Commerce and Production Ass’ns 
(22 Nations) Agree on Inter-Coun- 
try Insurance Relations 





An important statement of nolicy rel- 
ative to insurance was adopted May 8 at 
closing session of second plenary of the 
Permanent Council of American Asso- 
ciations of Commerce and Production, 
meeting at Waldorf Astor’a, New York. 
Meeting included representatives of pri- 
vate enterprise of the twenty-two na- 
tions on this hemisphere. 

“The Permanent Counc'l is recorded 
in favor of the fullest and freest possi- 
ble interchange of trade and commerce 
amongst the nations of the hem‘s»here. 
lull and adequate insurance at reason- 
able rates is an important factor in pro- 
moting trade and commerce. 

“The Council, therefore, recommends 
to its national committees that they ad- 
vocate and su~»ort legislation permitting 
private insurance companies of each 
country the onnortunity to conduct busi- 
ness within the other countries under 
fair and equitable regulations. 

“The Council further urges the sim- 
plification of insurance contracts and the 
extension of the right of individual in- 
surance companies to provide in one 
policy contract all types of insurance re- 
quired bv shippers in connection with 
exports and imports amongst the nations 
of the hemisphere, and particularly that 
marine insurance on exports be per- 
mitted to continue to cover the goods 
while they remain in the original pack- 
age until that package is broken up for 
distribution through distributing agen- 
cies in the importing country. The lat- 
ter facility -should be afforded to ship- 
hers without necessarily requiring that 
the insurance company covering the risk 
be licensed to transact business in the 
importing country.” 





burn, and C. V. Riker of Riker & 
Lynch, Inc. 

Thomas W. Sweeney of H. Mosen- 
thal & Son, Inc., and W. C. Thomas of 
Flynn, Harrison & Conroy were chosen 
to succeed themselves as directors. 
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The Best Insurance in the World 
U. S. WAR BONDS 








American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 
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Now more than ever it 
is the responsibility of 
every agent to provide 
the broadest protection 
available to assured. Our 
new Personal Property 
Floater affords “All 
Risks” coverage in the 
home or elsewhere under 
one policy, on personal 
property of all kinds in- 
cluding household fur- 
niture and furnishings, 
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Insurance Company Utd. 
50 John Street, New York 


Square Club Golf Meet 
At Maplewood on June 9 


The Insurance Square Club of New 
York, Inc., will hold its ninth annual 
golf tournament at the Maplewood 
Country Club, Maplewood, N. J., on 
Friday, June 9. For those who pla) 
tennis there will be a round robin 
tournament. The committee consists o/ 
Leighton E. Halsey, chairman; Daniel 
A. Palmer, advisory; Fred A. Marsh, 
prizes; John C. Getty, tickets, Pacific 
Fire Insurance Co., 12 Gold Street, New 
York City. 

The Maplewood Country Club is read 





“ily accessible to persons in New York 


City via the Lackawanna Railroad, wit! 
trains leaving every half hour from thi 
terminal at Hoboken. 





GLACCUM BRIDGE LEAGUE HEAD 


Joseph F. R. Glaccum, Recording & 
Statistical Corp., has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Insurance Bridg« 
League. Other officers are: vice presi 
dent, D. M. Doughty; secretary, C. 
Schumacher, both of the Indemnity In 
surance Co. of North America, and 
treasurer, C. L. Beardsley, America 
Fore. 





FLEISCHHAUR TALKS IN CONN. 


Special Agent Arthur T. Fleischhaur, 
Fireman’s Fund, spoke before the 
Greenwich (Conn.) Insurance Board 
May 11, on behalf of the Connecticut 
Field Club. 
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Cann Talks on Needs 
And Wants of Buyer 


“REFINEMENTS” 


RECOMMENDS 


Says Insurance on Goods-in-Process 
Should Be Lifted From U. & O. and 
Covered as Are Finished Goods 





The contribution of the insurance in- 
listry. to the war effort through pre- 
vention of losses can never be meas- 
red, said Ward H. Cann, insurance 
manager, E, R. Squibb & Sons New 
York. in his talk before the spring con- 
ference of the insurance section of the 
\merican Management Association in 
New York City, May. 8. He added that 
where serious fires do occur, “it will be 
through the function of insurance that 
he industrial unit will be enabled to 

find rebirth and carry on into the post- 
war period and the building of a free 
world.” 

With these sentiments, Mr. Cann con- 
cluded his address on “What the In- 
surance Buyer Needs and Wants in Fire 
Insurance,” in which he stressed some 
of the problems attendant upon the buy- 
er of insurance for a manufacturing com- 
pany with widely scattered locations and 
countless materials and products. 

Mr. Cann made specific request that 
underwriters give consideration to his 
recommendation that insurance on goods- 
in-process be lifted from the use and 
occupancy policy and covered in the 
sane manner and in the same contract 
with finished goods as well as other sug- 
gestions contained in his paper. 

Suggestions for Refinements 

He said a great deal of thought has 
gone into the preparation of policies, 
clauses and endorsements which com- 
mands respect and that suggestions that 
can be made at this time are only in the 
nature of refinements. 

“It should be realized by all concerned, 
however,” he said, “that the conditions 
and circumstances that concern our 
needs are not static and this demands 
ereat resiliency on the part of insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Cann said that all prudent buyers 
of insurance today buy extended cover- 
age, a modern development in the fire 
policy, and that it is a disservice to the 
home owner to leave this coverage op- 
tional; that “to leave him this choice is 
like leaving a booby trap for him. Even 
where experienced buyers might choose 
to self-insure or non-insure against one 
or more of these hazards, the insurance, 
in my opinion, should be offered as a 
complete package and special provision 
made for excluding coverage against a 
particular hazard with a corresponding 
reduction in the premium. 

In Assureds’ Interest 

“Perhaps this would require approval 
' the State Insurance Departments, 
but as it is obviously in the interest of 

assureds such approval should be easy 
to obtain. This would be a step forward 
to the goal which I think should _now 
he taking shape in the vision of all of us, 

10 the time when a policy of insurance 
vill be written on an all-risk basis’ like 
lie usual marine insurance policy.” 

Mr. Cann said he believes it is time 
1 a review of malicious damage insur- 
nce rate. He said it is his understand- 
ng that there have been no losses and 
vhile many buyers will continue to carry 
iot insurance, it seems malicious dam- 

age will be dropped unless more realistic 
reatment is given to the question of 
ates. Now that reserves are established, 
e said, an effort should be made to 
laintain a volume of this insurance in 
force. 

He mentioned some of the problems 
eculiar to his own organization, such 
‘Ss maintenance of colonies of rats for 
test purposes and horses to produce se- 
rum and told how the value of these 
amimals for insurance purposes was fig- 
tired out with the underwriters. 

In-Process Inventories 

\mong Mr. Cann’s recommendations 
was that more liberal treatment be ac- 
corded insurance on raw and in-process 
inventories of manufacturers. He said 





that his company at the present time 
has its finished stock insured at sales 
value less unincurred expenses at the 
time of loss meaning that it will collect 
the same amount as if it had sold the 
goods in the ordinary course of  busi- 
ness less the selling expenses and other 
distribution costs which will not be in- 
curred because the goods have been d-- 
stroyed. 


By virtue of this coverage. he said, 
the company will realize in respect to 
these items its net profit before deduc- 
tion for taxes, and in order to be ade- 
quately protected from loss, in-process 
inventories and the stocks of certain ir- 
replaceable raw materials should be im- 
sured on the same basis. 


He said that the fire policy covers re- 








placement cost and when materials can 
actually be replaced, recovery under the 
policy at replacement cost fully protects 
the insured, but when they cannot be 
replaced the profit which would have 
been realized from the sale of the goods 
is lost. 


U. & O. and Profits 


“To meet this situation,” he said, “the 
underwriters offer either use and occu- 
pancy or profits insurance. This type 
of loss will sometimes be covered by a 
use and occupancy policy but too fre- 
quently the use and occupancy policy 
will not afford adequate protection. If 
we have some of the raw materials 
stored at a number of different loca- 
tions, it may be that the largest possible 
loss would be limited, to perhaps 25% 


of the raw materials inventory. Such a 
loss might not stop production at the 
time of the fire but if the supply of ma- 
terials is definitely limited, as is the case 
with materials today, the loss will event- 
ually catch up with us and there will be 


no recovery under the use and occu- 
pancy policy.” 
Mr. Cann suggested that the word 


“remote” as applied to losses in the 
U. & O. policy is ambiguous and said 
it must be concluded that U. & O. does 
not meet the requirements in this par- 
ticular. A separate profits policy writ- 
ten by the same underwriters who are 
already on the risk might meet the as- 
sured’s need, he said. 

He said that underwriters are not be- 


(Continued on Page 32) 





NATIONWIDE 
Binding Facilities 


With teletype service connecting our major 


offices throughout the nation, the multiple-line 


underwriting facilities of the Fireman’s Fund 


Companies are instantly at your command. A 


broker in New York asked us to insure, as 


quickly as possible, merchandise stored on the 
Pacific Coast at Portland. The line was fully 


covered in five minutes. An agent in Oakland, 


California, needed coverage on a Business Inter- 


ruption risk in Chicago. This line was insured in 


three minutes. The close-knit multiple-line under- 


writing facilities of Fireman’s Fund are available 


to agents and brokers wherever located. 
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Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 


Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Western National Insurance Company 
Western National Indemnity Company 
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Cutter & Jeffrey in 
Agency Partnership 


OFFICES AT 41 E. 42ND ST., N. Y. 








Firm Represents London & Lancashire 
Cos.; U. S. Manager Kingan Attended 
Opening, Gave Luncheon Send-Off 


G. Pratt Custer: ‘an has represented 
the London & Lancashire for many years 
(and his father before him) has recently 
New 


Jeffrey, also 


agency partnership in 
with William C. 


formed an 
York City 





WILLIAM C. JEFFREY 


of New York, under the firm name of 
Cutter & Jeffrey, and with new offices 


on the second floor of 41 East Fortv- 


second Street. Previously Messrs. Cut- 
ter and Jeffrey were associated in the 
old agency of George L. Cutter, Inc., 
which was founded in the late 1880's 
by G. Pratt Cutter’s father. 

To celebrate the opening of the new 


a luncheon was given by Gilbert 
Kingan, United States manager of the 
London & Lancashire, at the Union 
League Club, New York, to Messrs. 
Cutter & Jeffrey. The affair was also 
attended by Worthington W. Smith, 
vice president and manager, London & 
Lancashire Indemnity; J. T. Goeller, L. 
& L. local secretary in New York, and 
Hiram K. Green, metropolitan New York 
manager of L. & L. Indemnity. 

Under the new set-up G. Pratt Cutter 
will handle executive and administrative 
affairs while Mr. Jeffrey will concen- 
trate on production and underwriting. 
Both are widely experienced in the fire- 
casualty lines. Mr. Jeffrey has a new 
survey and analysis department under 
his personal supervision and later on will 
open up A. & H. and life departments, 
thus giving Cutter & Jeffrey miultinle 
line writing facilities. 


offices 


Companies Represented 
Cutter & Jeffrey will represent the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity for all 
casualty and surety lines. The firm also 


acts as general agents for suburban New 
York territory and inland marine lines 
for the Safeguard Insurance Co. Mr. 
nr continues as metropolitan mana- 
ger of the Safeguard for city fire busi- 
ness. 

Charles J. Gilmore, who served George 
L. Cutter, Inc., as assistant manager for 
eighteen years and was recently ad- 
vanced to manager, will take on added 
responsibilities in the new firm. Greta 
Pier will manage the office staff and 
serve as office secretary. 

G. Pratt Cutter’s Background 

Mr. Cutter learned the insurance and 

agency business under the tutelage of 


ss 





G. Beldegreen 
G. PRATT CUTTER 


who pioneered in the late 
1880's and was a familiar figure in the 
insurance district. George L. Cutter 
used to drive a fast team of black pacers, 
and rain or shine he always wore a silk 
hat and cutaway. His son entered his 
father’s office in October, 1903, after at- 
tending Columbia University and Mont- 
clair Military Academy. In 1915 he was 
advanced to general manager of the 
agency and upon the death of his father 
in 1932, he was elected president of 
George L. Cutter, Inc. His son, Town- 
send, the third generation in the firm, 
was vice president until his death July 
17, 1943, in the service of his country. 
He was a captain in the Army Signal 
Corps. 

Mr. Jeffrey’s bid to fame is the suc- 
cessful teaching work he has done for 
several years past at the Knights of Co- 
lumbus School in New York, at which 
today he is the principal insurance lec- 
turer. Classes average 25-30 students 
per term. Mr. Jeffrey came into insur- 
ance from the advertising field. He 
started with the A. & H. department of 
the Ocean Accident, then handled metro- 
politan production for the Royal Indem- 


his father, 


nity and conducted its continuation 
classes for two years. Thereafter he 
was with the Loyalty Group, New York 


office, as special agent for all lines and 
in charge of its new brokers’ depart- 
ment. He joined forces with Mr. Cutter 
in July, 1943. 


SUBMIT LICENSE LAW DRAFT 


Suggested Law Sent to NAIA Directors 
and State Officers for Review Before 
Decision at Annual Meeting 

Carrying out the direction of the na- 
tional board of state directors at the 
Jackson ‘meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, the “sug- 
gested agency licensing law draft” is be- 
ing distributed to national state direc- 
tors and state association officers for 
their study and consideration, prepara- 
tory for final action at the Milwaukee 
annual meeting in October, the Na- 
tional Association headquarters has an- 
nounced. 

In the discussion that followed presen- 
tation of the agency qualification laws 
committee report at Jackson, it was 
unanimously agreed that the report be 
received, but that any decisive action be 
withheld until the state directors had 
had an opportunity to review it and to 
consult with their respective organiza- 
tions. The opinion was also expressed 
that in view of the inactivity of state 
legislatures prior to the annual meet- 
ing, the intervening period provided an 
opportune time for deliberation before 
taking final action. 

The transmittal letter describes the 
draft as “a statement of principles on 
agency qualification and licensing meas- 
ures acceptable to both companies and 
the committee.” Touching upon the 
preparatory stages in formulating this 
draft, the letter refers to the comments 
of the committee chairman, Mr. Thomas 
G. Redden, Greensboro, N. C., who 
stated at Jackson that the conclusions 
reached and agreed to by all parties 
necessitated certain “give and take” on 
both sides and that the harmonious re- 
sult represented considerable progress .in 
company-agency relationship. 

The draft under consideration is the 
outcome of a meeting held February 24, 
1944, between the National Association’s 
committee, committees representing the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, and legal counsel represent- 
ing all three organizations. 


ONE-DAY MEETING FOR TEXAS 








Agents To Hear Broughton, Miazza, 
Cousins and McLarry at Austin Rally; 
Will Discuss New Fire Policy 
Averell Broughton, public relations 
counsel for the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, will address the mem- 
bers of the Texas Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at their one-day business 
meeting in Austin, May 17, discussing 
the national public relations program, 
President Alden A. Evans, Fort Worth, 

announces. 

James F. Miazza, assistant general 
manager of the southwestern depart- 
ment of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau, Dallas, will talk on “Responsi- 
bilities—Yours and Ours” and R. B. 
Cousins, Jr., Austin, and Richard H. Mc- 
Larry, Dallas, will discuss the forms for 
the new Texas Standard Fire Policy. 

The afternoon session will be execu- 
tive when Vice President B. B. Greever, 
Wichita Falls, will tell of the member- 
ship work and Executive Secretary Drex 
G. Foreman will make his financial re- 
port. Melvin Miller, Fort Worth, 
make the report of the casualty commit- 
tee; F. M. Coleman, San Antonio, fidelity 
and surety committee; D. Clark, 
Sweetwater, legislative committee, and 
Mr. McLarry, rates and forms com- 
mittee. 

A round-table discussion will handle 
current agency problems and the pro- 
nosal listed for a hearing by the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners on 
May 18. The Texas association directors 
will meet in Austin, May 16. 


McKEAN WITH HALE COMPANY 

W. S. W. McKean has joined the staff 
of the Hale & Hale Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
agency. Mr. McKean is an experienced 
insurance man, having received his early 
training in the home offices of the Na- 
tional of Hartford and the Travelers. 
Later he went into branch office work 
at Minneapolis and Kansas City, Mo., 
and later joined an agency at Akron. 





will, 
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TWENTY NEW NAIA GRADUATES 





Keys Presents Certificates to Ten Stu- 
dents at Peoria; Landes Makes 
Awards to Ten Graduates at Tulsa 
Twenty new graduates, ten in Peoria, 
Ill., and ten in Tulsa, Okla., have re- 
ceived certificates from the National 
Association of Insurance Agents on com- 
pletion of the 100-hour study courses. 
Presentation of the Peoria certificates 
was made May 1 by Alvin S. Keys, 
Springfield, Ill., member of the executive 
committee of the NAIA. In Tulsa, where 
the course was sponsored by the Insur- 
ance Women of Tulsa, presentation of 
the certificates was made by Guy M. 
Landes of that city, also a member of 
the NAIA executive committee. 
_Peoria_recipients of certificates are: 
ae Bagley, W. P. Brown agency; 


William P. Brown, W. P. Brown ert 
Jacqueline if Doughty, Lyle H. Gift 
agency; Lyle H. Gift; Mrs. Ruth E. 
Gift; Leslie L. Hauser, "Mendenhall, lliff 


Bros. & Hauser; Frank H. Hawk, gen- 
eral agency, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
Glenn E. Mendenhall, Mendenhall, Iliff 
Bros. & Hauser; Edith K. Myers, F. H. 
Hawk, and H. Robert Woodward, Ros- 
well-Bills agency. 

Tulsa graduates are: Mrs. Helen 
Theodora Littlefield; Mrs. Lucy Clark 
McBride, R. H. Siegfried Co.; Elizabeth 
Outhwaite Cummings, Landes, Seever 
& Thornton; Lucille Wilson, R. H. Sieg- 
fried Co.; Dorothy Grace Miller, RK. EH. 
Siegfried Cas Mrs. V. J. Sullivan, Alex- 
ander & Alexander; Margaret Hutton 
Hess, Britton & Davis; Elvin Arthur 
Ross, Rich & Cartmill; James Oliver 
Whelchel, James O. Whelchel agency. 





VAN KUIK DIES OF STROKE 

John A. Van Kuik, aged 62, 
junior member of the Los Angeles 
agency of Menn & Van Kuik, died re- 
cently from: the effects of a paralytic 
stroke following an illness of several 
months. 

In 1916 Mr. Van Kuik and Wm. H. 
Menn, (now president of the Insurance 
Exchange of Los Angeles, and lately 
president of the National Association o! 
Insurance Agents) formed the firm o! 
Menn & Van Kuik, which has been one 
of the leading agencies of the city since 
that time. 

Mr. Van Kuik was a native of Cleve- 
land, O., and gave a goodly portion «! 
his time to church affairs and to bo; 
activities. 


AGENTS HONOR H. W. KOHLER 
The Atlantic City Association of | 
surance Agents tendered a dinner ‘0 
Harry W. Kohler, special agent of t! 
America Fore Group, at the Seasi 
Hotel in Atlantic City on May 10, The 
dinner was in appreciation of the 1. 
struction given members in the @ 
vanced fire course covering schedul: 
John W. McNally, manager of the Ed 
ward A. Wilson Co., is president of ti 

agents’ association. 
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MEMBER COMPANIES 


The American Insurance Co. 
American Eagle Fire Ins. Co. 
The Continental Insurance Co. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 
Firemen’s Insurance Company 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
The Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 


If you represent one of these 
companies or their affiliates 
you are qualified to write busi- 
ness through the Marine Office. 





Tell it to the MARINE 


MARINE OFFICE 








OFFICE— 


Harbored in the thousands of lakes, rivers and bays of the United 
States are pleasure craft of every description from outboards to 
yachts worth many millions of dollars. 

Just now most of these boats are in storage due to the war, but 
afloat or ashore they need the continuous protection which a 
Marine Office policy provides. 

If you are sitting on top of potential marine business—would like 
some of it—but just are not sure how to go about it—tell it to the 
Marine Office. 

Marine insurance is not difficult to write. Fill out the application 
form and let marine specialists do the rest. The policy will be 
prepared by us in the member company you represent and you 
will countersign it. 

It’s your business—it’s profitable business—it’s worth investi- 
gating if you are located near boating waters. Send for particulars 


on how to sell these lines through the Marine Office. 





of AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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W. H. Cann Talk 


(Continued from Page 29) 


ing realistic when they charge a rate 
f two or three times the normal rate 
for profits insurance. He called this an 
example of making a rule that has no 
scientific basis “and then have it plague 
the industry for years before sufficient 
light is thrown upon it to show that it 
is not well founded. Treatment of such 
a problem by the marine insurance un- 
derwriters is very refreshing. Unfor- 
tunately, they are restricted to coverage 
for a limited time in some cases or to 
imported materials in their original con- 
tainers.” 
Protection Practically Nil 


The problem of obtaining adequate in- 
surance with respect to loss ot goods- 
in-process, he said, may be considerably 
different from that in respect to toss 
of raw materials; the U. & O. policy 
might meet the need fairly well when 
all of the necessary raw materials could 
be replaced and the plant turns out a 
single product or a number of closely 
related products, but protection under it 
is practically nil where two or more 
complicated plants are blanketed under 
the same U. & O. insurance and are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hundreds 
of products and where the same equip- 
ment is used for many unrelated prep- 
arations. 

Mr. Cann expressed the belief that the 
U. & O. policy “would be less compli- 
cated and certainly the loss adjustments 
would be simplified if loss due to the 
destruction of inventories were removed 
from the U. & O. policy entirely and the 
insurable risk taken under the fire pol- 
icy.” He continued: 

“To my mind there appears an addi- 
tional very important reason why goods- 
in-process as a subject for insurance 
should be lifted from the U. & O. pol- 
icy and covered in the same manner and 
in the same contract with the finished 
goods. The distinction or line than can 
be drawn between goods-in-process and 
finished goods is vague and is a con- 
troversial subject. The opinions range 
all the way from the one that products 
on which all manufactured processes are 
completed and which only requiré bot- 
tling are finished goods to the opinion 
that goods in their individual containers 
and that only await labeling are still 
goods-in-process. Frequently the differ- 
ance in insurable value would be one 
more small unincurred charge or expense. 
I believe that this reason alone is suffi- 
cient to warrant the change. 

Greater Insurable Value 

“To sum up, in those plants where 
the destruction of part of the materials 
on hand is not apt to stop the plant but 
will result in a direct loss of profit, then 
the physical damage policy should be 
made to cover the greater insurable 
value including the profit at the same 
rate per $100 for the whole insurable 
value.” 





Byrne With American Group; 
Whitchurch Goes to Illinois 


Bert A. Jochen, manager, western de- 
partment, American Insurance Group at 
Rockford, Ill., announces appointment of 
J. W. Byrne to the companies’ field staff 
in Indiana, with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. ‘He also announces the clos- 
ing of the office at South Bend, Ind., 
and transfer of Robert Whitchurch to 
the western department at Rockford, 
where he will supervise one of the II- 
linois fields made vacant by operation 
of the draft. Mr. Whitchurch was in 
Illinois before going to South Bend a 
number of years ago. 

Walter Byrne is a native of La Salle, 
Ill., and attended the University of Il- 
linois. He joined the Michigan Inspec- 
tion Bureau in 1925, and two years 
afterward the Indiana Inspection Bu- 
reau, where he remained until 1929. He 
was associated with the Sherman Ellison 
Agency at South Bend for a number of 
years, then entered the Indiana field in 
1938, where he has been up to the 
present time. 





American 
with a luncheon at the Drug & Chemical 
Club, 
of his 
company, 
the 
that of 
cently retired from the presidency of the 
company 
board. 
Churchill has worked in close association 
with Mr. Koop. 


the company, 
man could ask for a happier business 
connection 


ASSOCIATES HONOR CHURCHILL 





Great American Secretary Observes 50th 


Anniversary With Company; Career 
Parallels That of Chairman Koop 
Heber B. Churchill, secretary, Great 

Insurance Co., was honored 


celebration 

with the 
career with 
parallels 
who re- 


New York City, in 
fiftieth anniversary 
May 1. His 

American closely 


H. Koop, 


Gre at 


William 


the 
Mr. 


to become chairman of 
Throughout the years, 


Mr. Churchill joined the Great Ameri- 


can in the Boston district office and later 
became assistant special agent and then 
special agent in the New England terri- 
tory. i 
his transfer from New England to the 
home office in New 
gradual transition. 
cial agent, 
more frequently until finally he gave his 
full 
made 
secretary 


He cannot give a specific date of 


York as it was a 
As New England spe- 
he was called in more, and 
He was 
1918 and 


time to the home office. 
assistant secretary in 
in 1929. 

Looking back over his fifty years with 
Mr. Churchill says that no 


and he describes the other 


N. J. Women Hear Turner on 


Fire, Accident Prevention 


William F. Turner, chairman, accident 
prevention committee, New Jersey As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, spoke on 
“Insurance Women Participating in 
Fire and Accident Prevention,” at the 
annual meeting of the Insurance Women 
of New Jersey at Newark, April 27. 

President Dagmar Koed presented an 
invitation from the Camden women to 
attend their June meeting and an- 
nounced the following nominating com- 
mittee: Gertrude Treacy, chairman; 
Ruth Barter and Edna A. Platt. Mrs. 
J. Martin, Irvington, accepted  chair- 
manship of the unemployment commit- 
tee, and Anne Dirion, educational chair- 
man, announced completion of the 
automobile-burglary course. 





officers and personnel of the company 
as the “finest group of men in the 
world.” 

Attending the luncheon, in addition to 
the offic ers of the Great American, were 
the senior officers of the Great American 
Indemnity. With the knowledge that his 
chief recreation is fishing, his associates 
presented him with an H. I. Leonard 
two-piece split bamboo fly rod and reel 
and also a box of his favorite brand of 
cigars. 
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MONG the African Bageshu, if a 

rich man becomes ill, the spirit 
which is believed to be causing the 
illness, must be appeased. Thus a small 
hut is built near the sick man’s house 
in honor of the spirit, a goat or cow is 
killed, and some of the meat and blood 
are put into the hut. 


The medicine man then climbs to 
the top of the house where a large 
piece of meat has been placed on a 
spike, cuts the meat into small pieces, 
and tosses it among the people who 
have gathered for the ceremony. The 
people snatch it up and eat it. In this 
manner, the illness is distributed among 
a large number of people who suffer no 
ill effects, while the sick man recovers. 


PITTSBURGH : 
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This and other ancient methods 
of spreading the ill fortune 
of the few among the many, 
in order to eliminate disaster, 
finds its present application 
in the fundamental principle 

of distribution of risks —the 
basis of modern insurance. N 
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Brown North British Group 


Special in Eastern Pa. 


The North British Group has 
James E. 


an- 
nounced ‘appointment of 
Brown as special agent assigned to 
Middle Department territory. He will 
supervise the agents of the group in the 


eastern Pennsylvania field and_ will 
make his headquarters at the Phila- 
delphia office, 508-510 Walnut Street, 


where he will be associated with Special 
Agent John H. Webber. Mr. Brown 
is well and favorably known by agents 
and company men throughout Pennsy!- 
vania, having traveled there for many 
years. 

Following his graduation from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1923 Mr. 
Brown joined the Underwriters Associa 
tion for the Middle Department as 
sprinkler risk engineer. He resigned in 
1926 to enter the employ of Vlachos & 
Co. of Philadelphia as engineer and in 
spector. From 1927 to 1942 he was 
employed in various capacities by tlic 
Continental Insurance Co., from which 
he resigned to go with the Army Serv- 
ice Forces Headquarters, security and 
intelligence division, as plant protection 
inspector. Just recently he resigned 
from that service to become associate: 
with the North British Group. 

Mr. Brown is past president of tl 
Underwriters Club of Philadelphia; 
member of Blue Goose, Penn Pons, 
Philadelphia, of which he was custodian 
of the goslings 1943-1944. 





NEEL WILL MAKE ADDRESS 

Insurance Commissioner Gregg ! 
Neel of Pennsylvania will address a join! f 
dinner meeting of the Anthracite Fie! 
Club, Lackawanna Agents Associati¢ 
and Wyoming Valley Insurance Ex 
change at the Casey Hotel, Scranto: 
May 23. All fieldmen and agents in th 


——mees territory are invited to attend. 
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Charles ie Schoen 


(Continued from Page 23) 

f recovery against the assets of the 
leaner or laundry or his bailee policy 
vhich is a real asset, let them take 
ubrogation or call it a loan receipt if 
ou wish. 

“But don’t hold up 4osses_ under 
the primary coverage afforded by the 
household furniture extension clause or 
he away from premises burglary cov- 
rage.” 

The burglary policy, Mr. Schoen said, 

“bedeviled by the same joker of ‘other 
nsurance.’” He said that if a man loses 

witch he can collect under a burglary 
olicy but if he also has a_ personal 
loater policy, technically speaking, 
e‘ther of the policies must pay; per- 
sonal property floaters say that they do 
ot cover any property specifically or 
therwise insured and if the watch is 

sured under the burglary policy, then 
the floater policy becomes excess insur- 
ance, 

He said, however, that the casualty and 
inland marine men got together quickly 
and agreed to share such losses on a 
fifty-fifty basis, but the latest plan is to 
apnortion such losses under the limit of 
liability rules. 

Expressing the hope that these 
changes are footsteps leading to the day 
hen a single entity may be permitted 
to assume all hazards other than those 
reserved to the life companies and that 
the nersonal property floater soon will 
be adonted in New York State as it has 
been in New Jersey, Mr. Schoen con- 
tinued: 

“When companies and the agents gain 
even a glimmer of the foresighted public 
relations program undertaken by our Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
the one package policy 95% of the insur- 


5 - ‘ be 
N. Y. Ex-Fieldmen 

(Continued from Page 26) 
replies were sent to each of them and 
all other absentee members by the so- 
ciety expressing genuine regret at their 
ing ibility to mingle with their former 
associates in the field and expressing the 
hope they can attend next year. Frank 
Ik. Burke, retired vice president of the 
Home, for whom the society was started; 
Ek. H. “Baron” Hornbostel, retired New 
York State agent of the Firemen’s, and 





A. R. Thommasson could not come be- . 


cause of ill health. Years ago when Mr. 
Burke was drafted from his field posi- 
tion at Rochester, N. Y., to become a 
vice president of the City of New York 
Insurance Co., Fred W. Kentner, Trav- 
elers Fire; Richard S. Kissam, Stock 
Company Association; Harry W. Barley, 
H. W. Barley & Co., Inc.; Walter C. 
Howe, Royal-Liverpool Group; Law- 
rence C. Dameron, independent adjuster; 
rank W. Young, Traverels Fire; Mr. 
Knabe and several others organized a 
dinner, held in Brooklyn, to celebrate 
occasion. Out of this grew the New 
York Ex-Fieldmens Society. 
List of Those Present 

Three guests were present at last 
week’s dinner. They were Navy Lieu- 
tenants M. F. Wallace and John Olson, 
ane the writer, substituting for William 

.. Hadley of The Eastern Underwriter, 
in honorary member of the association. 
Lt. Wallace before entering the service 
was a fieldman for the Commercial 
Union, and Lt. Olson was in the field 
ios the Fire Association. 

Following is a complete list of all those 
P-esent at the dinner: 

Harry W. Barley, W. E. Boyd, Jr., 
l.. Brower, LeRoy T. Brown, Chaities 
Collins, R. T. Cookingham, L. C. Dam- 
eron, [ F. Dissell, George H. Duxbury, 
Frank H. Gibson, : T. Grimson, William 
H. Hecox, Walter C. Howe, Frank E. 


lenkins, Fred W. Kentner, Richard S. 
Kissam, Henry A. Knabe, Herman H. 
Kraemer, William B. Lutz, Be... Pas 


Merkl, Harry W. Miller, W. B. Quigley, 
\lexander a Ross, Robert T. Stewart, 
er Stine, C. A. Tillotson, Wm. N. Van 


\lstine, Frank W. Young, J. S. King 
ye M. F. Wallace, Lt. John Olson and 
Edwin N. Eager. 


ance buying public are entitled’ to will 
be a reality. This group should not be 
hedged about with outworn policy re- 
strictions largely intended to protect in- 
surance companies against the claims of 
the other 5% of the public, the minority 
who may sometimes look for more than 
they are actually entitled to.” 

Asserting that those charged with 
company solvency too often are disposed 
to let well enough alone, Mr. Schoen 
said in conclusion: 

“Let us,‘ however, in talking with com- 
pany leaders about the broadened forms, 
keep stressing the need of greater lib- 
eralization of coverage as well as liberal 
interpretation immediately such coverage 
is available.” 


In 1747 Rhode Island made a valuable and 
lasting contribution to education and culture 
through a book fund, which was begun 
by Abraham Redwood, prominent Newport 


N. Y. Exchange 25-Year Club 
Elects Sutton President 


The annual meeting of the Twenty-five 
Year Club of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange was held last week with 
twenty-five of the fifty-three 
Newly elected officers were as 
president, William H. Sutton, 
Jr., retired; first vice president, Gustave 
Borries; second vice president, Henry 
Levin; secretary, Miss Alice Franklin; 
treasurer, John T. Griffin, and sergeant- 
at-arms, H. T. Nelson. Resolutions were 
adopted in memory of Louis W. Chapin, 
who died Apri! 28. 


members 
present. 
follows: 
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Quaker. His gift of 500 pounds led to the founding of 
the Redwood Library, the first to be built in New England. 


The edifice, which still stands as originally built, was 
completed in 1750. It was designed by Peter Harrison, 
and its books on Natural History and many general sub- 
jects were ordered from England. 


With the exception of some of the college libraries, 
Redwood Library is the oldest in this country. It contains 
a large and excellent collection of books and famous 
paintings, among which are several by Gilbert Stuart, 
Rhode Island’s celebrated portrait painter. 


Because of its unusual architecture, Redwood Library 
has remained a sturdy symbol of beauty and learning for 


nearly two hundred years. 


Broad and adequate protection against fire and War Damage 
for important public buildings—and Inland Marine coverages for 
their valuable, and often irreplaceable, contents—is a material 
part of the business of the Rhode Island Insurance Company. 
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EDWARD H. PRENTICE DIES 


Edward H. vice president, 
Fox & Pier, Inc., New York insurance 
brokers, died April 27, in San Marino, 
Cal., and funeral services were held at 
the Church of the Incarnation, New 
York City, May 10. For many years Mr. 
Prentice was associated in business with 
his father, the late Daniel Prentice, 
agent of the Pennsylvania Fire Insur- 
ance Co. He joined Fox & Pier in 1917. 
Mr. Prentice served as a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy in World War 1, 
and in peacetime, was a_ well-known 
yachtsman. He was a member of the 
Union League Club of New York, and a 
companion of the Military Order of 
Foreign Wars, in the United States. 





Prentice, 


N. Y. SPECIAL FOR PHOENIX 


Arthur H. Kimble, formerly a local 
agent and for several years with the 
State Motor Vehicle Department in Al- 
bany, N. Y., has joined the Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group as special agent in 
the eastern New York field. He will 
take the place of Special Agent Jack 
Ward, who has gone into the Navy. Mr. 
Kimble’s address will be 90 State Street, 
Albany. 

FORD HONORED FIFTH TIME 

H. A. Ford, head of the Ford Insur 
ance Co., local agency at Martinsville, 
Va., has been honored for the fifth con- 
secutive year by being named the most 
valuable citizen of his town, credited 
with being instrumental in bringing a 
number of plants with large payrolls to 
it. His agency has been in operation 
for thirty years and represents twenty- 
two companies. 
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New York State 


Wallace Says Agents’ 
Profits Suffer Most 


DISCUSSES FIRE RATE SLASH 





Retiring President Calls Reduction Chal- 
lenge to Better Selling, Emphasizing 
Public Relations Needs 





The rate reduction problem in New 
York State emphasizes the need for a 
more effective public relations program,” 
said A. C. Wallace, Goshen, retiring 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, in the report of 
the administration delivered before the 
annual convention at Syracuse at the 
opening session, May 8. 

“Supervising officials are correct,” he 
said, “in maintaining that the rights of 
the buying public come first bu the pub- 
lic should expect to pay a fair profit on 
anything it buys and a living wage to 
those who serve it. Supervising officials 
need to keep this principle before the 
customers, 

Agents’ Profits Hit 

“We had several conferences with the 
companies and the Department during 
the winter and spring. We knew what 
was going on. But we had hoped to be 
viven an opportunity to speak before the 
decision was reached. With the practi- 
cal difficulty of raising rates, with the 
uncertainty of future business conditions 
because of the war, taxes, public debts, 
and the increasing loss costs, this fire 
rate cut is serious. Furthermore, the 
agent is the one who suffers directly 
from it. Salaries and wages in the com- 
panies will remain the same. The agents’ 
profit will suffer most. 

“I submit to you that we must 
strengthen this New York State Associa- 
tion so that public officials and insur- 
ance company executives will seek the 
counsel] of the producers before entering 
upon any great or important undertak- 
ing. The silver lining is a challenge to 
better salesmanship. Convert the rate 
cut into new business, better coverage 
and more satisfied customers.” 

Mr. Wallace called the agents’ na- 
tional public relations campaign “the 
most magnificent undertaking of organ- 
ized agents so far attempted.” He said 
there has been some criticism and fault- 
finding in connection with the program, 
a tendency toward impatience and dis- 
appointment in some quarters, but that 
this attitude is based on failure to un- 
derstand it. 


Public Relations 


He said there are two replies. to an 
agent who refuses to subscribe to the 
public relations fund “for the purpose 
of having the whole matter dumped 
back into the laps of the agents.” One 
reply, he said, is that many have not 
understood the true nature of the un- 
dertaking and the other is that public 
relations begin at home—in the office 
and the life of the local agent. 

No one, he said, can maintain the ac- 
tivities necessary for sound public rela- 
tions but the agent-members themselves; 
there is nothing which can replace the 
constant, consistent, tireless and never- 
ending work of the local agent in the 
field. 

As regards New York State’s partici- 
pation in the program, Mr. Wallace said 
“we have a job right here to reclaim for 
ourselves our rightful place in the family 
of state associations,” with respect to 
subscriptioons to the public relations 
fund, as the state has raised only half 
of its quota. 


N. Y. City Agents’ Resignation 
Mr. Wallace spoke of the resignation 
of the Association of Local Agents of 
the City of New York from the state 
and national bodies, saying: 
“The branch office problems was and 


Association of Local Agents, 


Syracuse, 


May 8-9 
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Albert Dodge, Buffalo, past president, 
led the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” with Al. C. Deisseroth, Syra- 
cuse, at the piano. 

* ok x 


Willis H. Hills, president of the Syra- 
cuse Underwriters Exchange, welcomed 
the convention once again to Syracuse. 
Richmond E. Thompson, Valley Stream, 
past president of the Suburban New 
York Association, responded on behalf 
of the state association. 

x * x 
memorial resolution on the late 
Ward H. McPherson of Buffalo, past 
president of the state association who 
served in 1926-1927, was presented by 
Albert Dodge of Buffalo. 
eae ae 

Honors among veteran agents at the 
convention go once again to William H. 
Hecox, Binghamton, past president who 
served in 1909-1910 and again in 1916- 
1917, At the age of 83 he is in fine 
health and active in business. Last week 
he went to New York City to attend 
a meeting of the New York Ex-Field- 
men’s Society. Today he welcomed sev- 
ures and they were displeased with me ¢tal members of that society to the con- 
personally because of certain statements vention at Syracuse. 
which I made. It had been my hope to y oe ae 
heal that breach and _ it has been a When Secretary J. W. Rose announced 
source of regret that I failed.” at the opening of Monday afternoon’s 

Mr. Wallace paid tribue to the fol- session that the Supreme Court of the 
lowing four men: Edward T. McLaugh- United States had not handed down a 
lin, who for the two years Mr. Wallace’ decision in the vital Government anti- 
was president served as executive vice trust case against the South-Eastern 
president and has recently joined the Underwriters Association, the statement 
Navy; John C. Stott, who succeeds him was received with a sigh of relief that 
as president; Albert C. Deisseroth, new any problems incident to the decision 
executive vice president, and J. W. Rose, would not have to be discussed here, up- 
who: continues as secretary-treasurer. setting the prepared program. 


A, C, WALLACE 


is for them paramount. They were dis- 
appointed over our inability to agree 
with them on effective, corrective meas- 
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Rep. Ploeser 


(Continued from Page 20) 


of the evening, which was the need | 
protection of the small business m 
in this country, Congressman Ploes; 
paid tribute to Insurance Superin 
tendent Robert E. Dineen of New Yo: 
by saying he is a “forth-right, square 
shooting fellow who is pretty fran 
in what he says and does.” This was 
heartily applauded as the Superin- 
fendent is a resident of Syracuse and 
has a host of friends there. 
Warns of Postwar Agency in 
Washington 

“There is at the present moment a 
plan in Washington to extend a war 
agency into the postwar period as a 
permanent ‘wet nurse’ to small busi- 
ness, Representative Ploeser said. “The 
agency to which I refer was created 
for the purpose of protecting and _in- 
tegrating the productive capacity of 
small business into the war effort. This 
plan follows the normal tendency of 
governmental bureaus and agencies to 
never let go—even after their emer- 
gency need has expired. The anti-demo- 
cratic program sets up one man as the 
potentate over small business. 

“This man would be equipped with 
a powerfully created and government- 
financed corporation, which would have 
the power to determine the disposition 
of many billions of dollars of surplus 
government property. He would be the 
official lobbyist for all small business 
with power to intercept and. distribute 
the life blood of trade. He could say 
whether this or that small business shall 
have a participation in these surpluses 
and, therefore, accordingly, say whether 
= not this or that small business may 
ive, 

“Conversely, by the same power, he 
could exert influence to the end that 
no small business could enjoy such sur- 
pluses, and by the same stroke of power 
play exclusively into the hands of the 
postwar surplus profiteers. 

“This man would be given the power 
to determine the financial policy of 
postwar small business. He would be 
empowered and privileged with the con- 
trol of one billion dollars of government 
funds for this purpose. With this power 
he could put blood into or withhold it 
from any small business which he 
chooses. This same power is so broad 
that he may give this life to small 
business, which operates under the 
profit system, or to enterprise which 
operates under a socialistic pattern. 

“This program has a_ heavy sugar 
coating in two colors: One, the label 
of aid for the reconversion of small 
business to peace-time pursuits; two, 
preference for the veterans of the war. 
Both are most worthy objectives. But, 
both will suffer by the heavy hand of 
paternalistic government. 

Keystone of Free Enterprise 

“Independent small business is the 
keystone in the arch of free competi- 


_ tive enterprise. With time to think this 


statement over, I believe that all of us 
who believe in free competitive enter- 
prise can come to agreement. To me 
this is basic. 

“The future of small business in post 
war America can be either brilliant and 
prosperous—or dull and declining—d« 
pendent upon whether it is free or 
regimented. 

“War controls have caused many to 
contemplate the risk of compromising 
with some form of postwar regimenta- 
tion or governmental supervision. This 
is dangerous to the future of sma 
business. Small business, in my opin- 
ion, is the keystone in ‘the arch of : 
free competitive enterprise—and the 
more units of small business operatin 
in America—the more secure is th¢ 
American way of life. 

“If this be true, then it follows nat 
urally that anything that tends to stifl: 
free competition, chokes off the oppor 
tunity for small business to prosper.” 
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Committees Report 
(Continued from Page 21) 


present combined fire and extended cover 
charges. It is Mr. Degnan’s position 
that so many people now want extended 
coverage that it should become part of 
the basic contract. 
Stott on State Fund 

ohn C. Stott of Norwich, chairman 
of the laws and legislation committee, 
talked on difficulties with the State 
Fund. He does not believe any agents’ 
association state fund bills will be passed 

Albany until the producers have edu- 
cated the legislators individually by per- 
sonal contact in their home districts be- 


tween sessions of the legislature. He 
contends that it is too late to discuss 
fully the intricacies of the problem when 
the Assembly and Senate are in session. 
Strong oprosition from labor so far has 
blocked the agents’ attempt to remove 
the discriminations in State Fund com- 
petition, 

Mr. Rose reviewed the four agents’ 
bills introduced this year, none of which 
passed. But he is hopeful that better 
results may be achieved next year. A 
suggestion was made that some plan 
by the stock carriers similar to the 
automobile assigned risk plan would be 
welcome to producers as avoiding the 
necessity for driving the so-called unde- 
sirable risks into the hands of the State 
Fund. 

A. C. Deisseroth of Syracuse, chairman 
of the membership development commit- 
tee, reported a present membership of 
983, against 978 a year ago. Over seventy 
new members were added during the 
last twelve months, but the resignation 
of the New York City Association, with 
over thirty members, helped to keep the 
net ain down. 

Roy A. Duffus of Rochester reported 
briefly for the education and business 
development committee. He said that 
while the men were not as active as he 
had hoped in education this last year 
the women’s organizations in New York 
State were doing an excellent job. 

Local and County Boards Report 


Reports by local and county board of- 
ficers showed that several boards are 
conducting cooperative advertising cam- 
paigns in local newspapers, educating the 
public on various insurance develop- 
ments. Others are writing the county 
or municipal insurance, after having con- 
vinced political authorities that such 
handling is far more efficient than hit or 


iniss distribution of premiums among 
agents as political favors. 
[he Troy Underwriters Association 


- as an exhibit in the Hotel Onondaga 
obby of a publicity campaign to improve 
public relations. Sixteen advertisements 

in the local press carried messages on 
automobile insurance, war damage poli- 
cies, rising values for fire insurance, new 
outside residence theft policies and other 
new forms. 

L. Kaufman told how the Rockland 
‘ounty Association secured the county 
insurance after having made and sub- 
initted a survey to the board of super- 
visors. A committee of the association 
will handle the business, putting into 
effect the recommendations made early 
this year for changes in the present in- 
urance. The New Rochelle and Niagara 
Falls local boards are among other asso- 
iations now writing municipal insurance 
risks, 

Others who spoke on county or local 
hoard activities included W. H._ Wills, 
Syracuse; Howard A. James, Nassau 
County; Leo D. Mahoney, Herkimer 
( ag: Edward Degnan, Queens Coun- 

James E. McChesney, Troy; Edward 
Bedford: Spring Valley, newly elected 
president. of the Suburban New York 
\ssociation; R. D. Boyd, Fulton County; 
Horace J. Taber, Washington County, 
and William A. Klein, Westchester 
County. 


Duffus Hopes Cima 
Will Consult Their Agents 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 9—Roy A. Duf- 
fus, dynamic speaker and local agent of 
Rochester, made a plea for cooperation 
between companies and agents, in a talk 
to the convention today. He said all in 
insurance now face many problems due 
to the war, including a critical shortage 
of personnel and they should try to 
make each other’s difficulties easier. He 
said agents owe it to their clients to 
study their needs and make _ recom- 
mendations on coverage improvements 
to the companies. “We are still in the 
wilderness awaiting the call to give our 
companies benefits of our ideas and 
suggestions,” he said, “and they should 
invite our proposals about the products 
we market.” 

Support for the right to sell the per- 


sonal property floater in New York 
States was voiced by Mr. Duffus. He 
said agents would like to offer this 


broad form to assureds and should be 
permitted to do so. 

On the subject of premium collections 
Mr. Duffus said they were good these 
days as most clients have plenty of 
ready money. Now is the time, he con- 
tinued, to educate the public to prompt 
payment of insurance bills. For those 
who still delay he suggested sending of 
follow-up letters thirty days after the 
premium is due, rather than waiting 
until the first of the month when the 
assured gets a flood of bills and is 
likely to let some of them wait. He 
recommended mailing of cancellation 
notices fearlessly when premiums be- 
come overdue rather than to fall back 
into the old custom of carrying slow 


paying assureds for an unreasonable 
period, and perhaps then without 
success. 


Miss Goodridge Tells sai 
Growth of Women’s Clubs 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 9—Miss Luella 
I. Goodridge of Albany, president of the 
New York 
spoke today on work 
and development of that organization 
and women’s groups throughout the 
country. The federation, which was 
born in Syracuse about six months ago, 
brings into one group the insurance 
women’s clubs in various cities in the 
state. There are now nearly 500 mem- 
bers in the federation which will hold 
a meeting in Buffalo late in October. 
Two major objectives of the federation, 
Miss Goodridge said, are promotion of 
service and improvement of personal 
and business efficiency. The educational 
program’ of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is being actively 
sponsored throughout New York State. 


Fred J. Marshall 
(Continued from Page 21) 


year old, 50%; eighteen months old, 
75%; and the two year olds to partici- 
pate in the pro rata agreement as on the 
other head of cattle. This would give 
the farmer protection all the way 
through and he would not be paying for 
something he couldn’t collect on. I also 
suggested that produce in stacks be cov- 
ered on the premises or property con- 
trolled with the limitation on each stack. 

“You will agree with me that there 
are many problems that are food for 
much thought concerning the farm form. 
I have just received the loss ratio on 
brick and frame unprotected farm prop- 
erty, including livestock, from the In- 
surance Commissioner. From 1932 
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through 1936, it was 89.2%; 1937-41, 
67.5%. On unprotected residences, from 
1932-36, it was 63.5%; 1937-41, 45.4%. 
This is all pure loss ratio with no ex- 
pense included. 

“In my report to the convention in 
May, 1937, the figure secured from the 
Insurance penton for the year 1932 
was 125%; in 1933—102%; in 1934—- 
78% ; in 1935—68% ; showing conclusively 
that farms can be written at a profit 
(though small) by conscientious and 
careful farm underwriting. All of these 
figures do not include a possible han- 
dling expense of approximately 41%, in- 
c'uding commission to agents. 


Holding Down Insurance to Value 


“In all other lines of insurance com- 
panies base the amount of liability they 
will assume on the spread of liability, 
but this is not true with farm insurance. 
They seem to want to bunch the liability 
and further recommend that we extend 
to the farmer only about two-thirds in- 
surance to value. 

“Item No. 18 of 
form is as follows: 


“‘On cows, oxen or bulls (not to ex- 
ceed $75.00 per head) while in barns or 
outbuildings described in this policy and 
in the open on the premises, subject to 
live stock pro rata agreement herein.’ 

“Item No. 19 is as follows: 

““On young cattle under two years of 
age (not to exceed $50.00 per head) 
while in barns or outbuildings desc ribed 
in this policy and in the open on the 
premises, subject to live stock pro rata 
agreement herein.’ 

“Supposing a farmer has ten cows over 
two years of age and wants $100 per 
head coverage. He buys $1,000 of insur- 
ance on this class, subject to the pro 
rata agreement with a limit of $100 per 
head. He also has ten head of young 
cattle and buys $500 on this class, sub- 
ject to the pro rata agreement with a 
limit of $50 per head. During the term 
of the policy, the age of the young 
cattle change to over two years of age 
poner they are shifted into the class of 
older cattle. This now gives him twenty 
head of old cattle wtih only $1,000 insur- 
ance, subject to the pro rata agreement. 

“During that year he has no young 
cattle but is paying for $500 insurance 
on this class, under which he cannot col- 
lect one dollar. In the form, there is 
nothing so far that bridges the gap. 
This seems very unfair because not only 
does the form provide a pro rata agree- 
ment per head, but in addition to that 
there is a limitation per head, which is 
filled in when the form is written. Sup- 
posing that all but two of his cattle react 
after being tested by the state. They 
are taken over by the state and destroy- 
ed. Now he has only two head of cattle 
with a sound value probably of $200 per 
head, yet under the limitation in the 
form he can only collect $100 each. 


Marine Cover Competition 


the present farm 


“Let us look at this farm situation, 
keeping in mind the marine cover that 
is being used quite extensively on live- 
stock and moveable farm machinery. 
The coverage is greater, including trans- 
portation and even fire, theft and light- 
ning, any place they may be in the State 
of New York. There is no inspection of 
the premises made—in fact, you could 
cover the property under a marine pol- 
icy without even seeing the farm. This 
takes away the personal property which 
is considered to be the best end of the 
farm business. If this continues the 
business may be written by a non-farm 
writing company or agent without any 
conception of the risk. 

“Further, by taking away the best part 
of the farm business, we certainly will 
eventually see an increase in the rates 
on building items. This develops a very 
serious situation in the farm business. 
We are still in need of conscientious, 
careful farm underwriting if we want to 
stav in this class of business, and it 
does affect the rural agents more than 
any other group.” 
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Buyer Calls Insurance Needed to 
Protect Shipments by Rail or Trucks 


Joseph J, Scully, assistant to the gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., New York, told the Spring 
Insurance Conference of the American 


Management Association at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on Monday, 
what the buyer needs in the way of 


insurance to protect shipments by rail or 
motor truck. He recommended a policy 
which would give complete contingent 
insurance on inland domestic freight 
shipments. Such a policy would protect 
the buyer beyond the carrier’s legal 
liability as limited by the bill of lading 
contract or common law, he pointed out. 

“A shipment in transit through a por- 
tion of the country where a_ violent 
strike is in progress, is damaged,” said 
Mr. Scully. “The carrier, under his bill 
of lading contract, is not liable. He may 
be made liable by mutual consent. Again, 
accounts of extensive floods in the Mid- 
west are carried in the daily press at 
the present moment. A shipment in 
transit is damaged by flood waters. The 
carrier is not liable. A railroad train in 
transit. along the banks of a river fol- 
lowing an unusually severe storm, is 
swept into the river, due to the track 
viving way, occasioned by rush of water. 
\gain, the carrier is not liable. 

“The conclusions to be drawn from 
these examples are that we should ex- 
amine the legal liability of the carrier 
under their bill of lading contract, and 
the extent of their common law liability 
and what further protection contingent 
insurance might give us. It is always 
desirable to carefully read all forms of 
contracts irrespective of type. 

Rail Freight 

“Part I of the Interstate Commerce 
\ct, Section 20—Paragraph 11, provides 
that the receiving carrier shall issue a 
receipt or bill of lading and shall be 
liable for full actual loss, damage, ete. 
However, certain exceptions are allowed 

to illustrate, those dependent upon 
value, such as household furniture—rate 
depends upon value. The I.C.C. how- 
ever, must make the order and will only 
do so when in their opinion, public con- 
venience and necessity warrant it. The 
same Section provides that—no carrier 
may limit the time for filing claims to 
less than nine months and suits to less 
than two years. The logical question is: 
Do we actually have full coverage un- 
der our bill of lading contract ?—and the 
answer is definitely ‘No.’ The bill of 
lading contract provides that shipment 
is received subject to terms and condi- 
tions of the current classification.” 

Common Law Liability 

_ “The common law liability of carriers 
from the earliest times placed a heavy 
responsibility on carriers in connection 
with the transportation of commodi- 
ties,” continued Mr. Scully. “It made 
common carriers liable for the safety of 
goods entrusted to their care for trans- 
portation, regardless of whether or not 
he was negligent. Even if he was negli- 
gent—even if he exercised every due 
care—if something happened to the 
goods, he was liable. Now it is impor- 
tant to remember that high though this 
degree of liability was there are some 
recognized common-law exceptions to it. 
At first there were only two; namely, 
act of God, and act of the public 
enemy. 

“Later the common law added three 
others, natural shrinkage, loss or dam- 
age due to the shipper’s own fault, act 
of public authority. 

“A common carrier is liable for loss or 


damage of goods in transportation as an 
insurer, unless the loss is due to any one 
of five causes, in which event the carrier 
is not liable. The five excepted causes 
are: act of God, act of public enemy, 
act or fault of the shipper, act of public 
authority, inherent vice of the goods. 
That is the added protection the shipper 
can purchase for himself under Rule I 
of the Classification by paying 10% more 
than the rate specified. 

“Why should any shipper ever want to 
do that, and how does that common law 
rule differ from the uniform bill of lad- 
ing rule? Exactly in this way: remem- 
ber, that the common law rule is the 
legal rule that applies regardless of con- 
tract. Remember too, that the bill of 
lading is a contract and its terms as to 
liability for loss and damage are con- 
tract provisions. The contract rule un- 
der the uniform bill of lading as to lia- 
bility for loss or damage differs from 
the common law rule in the following 
respects: 

Additional Exceptions 

“It relieves the carrier from liability 
for loss or damage, if any of the five 
excepted causes named before occur, 
plus four additional excepted causes that 
were not recognized by common law. In 
other words, it cuts down the degree of 
responsibility of the carriers by adding 
four new general exceptions upon the 
occurrence of any of which, the carrier 
is not liable. These added exceptions 
are: 

“Loss due to inherent nature or vice 
of the property; loss occurring while 
property is stopped and held in transit 
on request of the owner of the goods; 
country damage to cotton; loss or dam- 
age caused by riots or strikes. 

“You see then, that under certain cir- 
cumstances, a shipper may wish to hold 
the carrier liable for something that the 
uniform bill of lading would normally 
exempt the carrier from. He can do so 
by paying a 10% higher rate. 

“What is the carrier’s liability as an 
insurer and the carrier’s liability as a 
warehouseman? Those are two entirely 
different things. Liability as insurer 
means this: that the carrier is liable, 
regardless of negligence unless loss is 
caused by one of the five excepted 
causes. Liability as warehouseman 
means that he is liable only for negli- 
gence. A carrier’s liability ends when 
free time elapses and at that moment 
his liability as a warehouseman begins. 
If goods are damaged as a result of one 
of the excepted causes occurring if the 
carrier was in any way negligent, then 
he is liable. The carrier cannot exempt 
himself from liability for his own negli- 
gence. 

Truck Operators 

“The common carrier truck operator’s 
legal liability for goods entrusted to 
their care is exactly the same as their 
rail competitor’s. 

“We have developed some interesting 
facts. First, by far the larger number 
of truck operators have but limited capi- 
tal. Their fleets, up until the war at 
least, were often subject to substantial 
mortgages and under these circum- 
stances, a comparatively small claim or 
number of them might cause the oper- 
ator to go out of business. 

“For the general public’s protection 
they must carry a minimum of insur- 
ance per truck. The amount is relatively 
small, however, averaging not over 5c 
per pound. Think now of the value of 
your insurable risks. An example: A 


truck is in transit New York to Phila- 


NEWARK AGENCY’S PROMINENCE 


Wm. C. Fiedler Heads 40-Year-Old 
Firm; R. G. Hollister Recently Named 
Executive V.P.; Their Careers 
Fiedler Agency of Newark, N. J., 
whose president, Wm. C. Fiedler, has 
been active in the real estate business 
in New Jersey for more than forty 
years, recently added to its executive 
staff Robinson G. 
Hollister, a prac- 





tical insurance 
man, as executive 
vice president 
who, in this ca- 
pacity, will de- 
velop a marine 


department in ad- 
dition to the gen- 
eral insurance of 
the agency. Mr. 
Hollister was for- 
merly with Ed- 
ward R. Hughes 

Co., insurance 
brokers in New 
York, affiliated 
with the Grace 
Line, steamship 
company. He has 
had wide experi- 
ence as a fire protection engineer, hav- 
ing served as consultant in the con- 
struction of many large New York City 
buildings. He has also specialized in 
handling of South American accounts. 
A resident of Glen Ridge, N. J., Mr. 
Hollister is active in civic and church 
work, and in World War I he served 
with the 22nd Engineers, later known 
as 102nd Regiment of the 27th A. E. F. 
division. 

Wm. C. Fiedler, whose father was 
Mayor of Newark in 1895, is active in 
many civic organizations in Newark; 
served as Freeholder of Essex County 
in 1932-34. Mr. Fiedler also heads 
Fiedler-Hannoch Appraisal Co. which 
he organized for real estate appraisals 
and which has been retained by various 
suburban cities and towns, the State 
Highway Commission and U. S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Companies represented by the Fiedler 
Agency for fire lines are American of 
Newark, Hanover Fire, Old Colony, 
Queen and Standard Fire. For casualty 
lines the agency represents American 
Employers’ and Protective Indemnity. 


B. C. LICENSES AVIATION CO. 

The British Aviation Insurance Co., 
Ltd., has been licensed to write accident, 
aircraft and inland transportation insur- 
ance in the province of British Columbia, 
where it will operate in association with 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups. F. H. Le- 
Couteur, branch manager for the Royal 
at Vancouver, has been appointed at- 
torney. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. OFFICE 

Fred S. James & Co. has established 
an office in Seattle under the manage- 
ment of Robert R. Mallard, who for the 
past seven years has been with the or- 
ganization’s head office at Chicago. The 
new location is 539 Stuart Building. 





R. G. Hollister 











delphia; enroute it is destroyed by fire. 
No salvage of the cargo is realized; total 
claim is $10,000. Carrier is legally liable 
for $10,000; insurance required by I.C.C. 
regulations is $1,000. This leaves the 
carrier the burden of paying out $9,000 
from his own funds. Many small oper- 
ators could not possibly meet a demand 
of this nature and the alternative is 
bankruptcy and the claimant is left with 
a substantial sum which he cannot col- 


lect. 
Household Goods 
“In the movement of household goods 
I would urge that you see to it that 
you have a policy of your own protect- 


ing you fully, or instruct the motor 
carrier to provide insurance beyond 
their liability, which they do under 


blanket policies they have. Their legal 
liability is not only limited, but this type 
of carrier’s bill of lading has even more 
exemptions than their freight carrying 
brethren.” 


Carl P. Kremer President 
Of U. S. P. & I. Agency 


Directors of the U. S. Property 
Indemnity Agency announce the el, 
tion of Carl P. Kremer as pres‘dent +; | 
a director of the agency to succeed ; 
late Samuel D. McComb. Owen C. 7, 
rey, vice president of the P. & I. Agen 
was also elected a director. 

Stanley E. Boughton, who has ly 
serving as assistant general mana 
and secretary of the corporation, 
elected vice president. Mr. Bough: 
has been with the P. & I. Agency si: 
July, 1925, when it was owned by : 1. 
Government and has been associai:| 
continuously with the agency since ‘:s 
purchase in June, 1929, by the cor)- 
panies comprising the Marine Office «if 
America. 


x 





FORM AMERICAN AVIATION Co. 


American Aviation & General Organized 
as Fire Affiliate of American Casualty 
Co., of Reading, Pa. 


Incorporation of American Aviation & 
General Insurance Co., fire insurance 
affiliate of American Casualty Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., was completed under Pennsy|- 
vania laws on April 28. 

The fire insurance affiliate is wholly 
owned by American Casualty, and will 
transact a general fire, inland marine, 
and transportation insurance business. 
A general aviation business will be 
transacted on an independent basis, and 
the company will join with American 
Casualty in issuing a joint policy cov- 
ering all automobile risks, and joint poli- 
cies covering related risks in other fields. 

The following officers have been 
elected: President, Harold G. Evans; 
secretary, W. D. Dearolf; treasurer, C. 
R. Ellis. These officers hold respective 
positions in the American Casualty. 
Harold G. Evans, president of the new 
company, has held a_ private pilot’s 
license for many years. 

The policyholders’ surplus of the new 
company is $600,000, consisting of $300,- 
000 capital and $300,000 surplus, which is 
made up of cash and United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

The company proposes to enter addi- 
make 


tional states immediately, and 
these additional facilities available to 
American Casualty agents. American 


Casualty has recently increased its capi- 
tal to $1,500,000 and its surplus to $1,- 
600,000, and has likewise entered the 
aviation insurance field on an_ inde- 
pendent basis. 





Overseas Hospitality 


Committees in Australia 


A communication has been received 
from the Council of the Incorporated 
Australian Insurance Institute advising 
that they have set up, through their 
local insurance institutes in the various 
states of Australia, committees to ex- 
tend the hand of welcome to such mem- 
bers of the United States armed forces 
as are associated with the insurance 
profession who may be stationed in 
Australia. 

This courtesy effectively supplements 
the hospitality project inaugurated some 
time ago through the British Insurance 
Association, London, England, which 
was implemented in_ this _ country 
through the Overseas Forces Hospital- 
ity Committee, 150 William Street, New 
York. How successfully this hospitality 
plan has worked out is evidenced in a 
recent report by Chairman C. R. Reil- 
grave of that committee which record: 
the fact that up to April 14 of this year 
36,126 cards of introduction had been 
issued to those connected with life, cas- 
ualty and fire and marine insurance 
companies in the United States. 

To all those insurance companies 
the United States who have taken 2'- 
vantage of the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation’s plan the Overseas Forces Hos- 
pitality Committee has addressed a |:'- 
ter inviting requests for the Australiin 
card, which ‘lists the addresses of w«!- 
coming committees in Sydney, Adelaie, 
Melbourne, Perth, Brisbane and New 
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Fairchild Points 
War Aid of Ass’n 


REPORTS AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Emphasis on Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled; Conservation and Claims 
Bureaus; Public Relations 


Concrete evidence was given this 
week that the stock company casualty- 
surety industry has been able to give 
ereat assistance to the successful con- 
duct of war activities, at the same time 
continuing the services to non-war ac- 
tivities at the high standards previously 
set. Occasion was the annual meeting 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, held May 9 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Speaker was 

W. Fairchild, general manager, who 
dramatized the year’s activities in his 
annual report. 

Mr. Fairchild told of how 
companies of the association are meet- 
ing many of the important social, eco- 
nomic, personal and business questions 
of the day, as insurance affects them 
or as they affect insurance. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


One of the most pressing problems, 
he declared, has to do with the re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans and 
other disabled persons. Insurance is 
concerned here with the effect of the 
employment of such persons upon work- 
men’s compensation. As clearly pointed 
out in the association’s widely-acclaimed 
“Declaration of Attitude” with regard to 
the employment of such persons, the 
sixty-two member companies of the or- 
ganization take a highly sympathetic 
and cooperative attitude on this ques- 
tion. Not content with “mere words,” 
however, the association has taken sev- 
eral definite steps to assist in the em- 
ployment of such persons: First, by 
pointing out that it is definitely -not 
the policy or practice of the member 
companies of the association to advise 
any employer against the employment 
of disabled persons. Second, by inau- 
gurating nearly a score of ‘special re- 
search projects bearing on the subject. 
Third, by, preparing a model second 
injury fund law. 

Throughout Mr. Fairchild’s impressive 
report, much stress was laid on the 
part casualty-surety companies are play- 
ing in the successful conduct of the 
war. Both the National Conservation 
Bureau, accident prevention division of 
the association, and the association- 
sponsored Center for Safety Education 
at New York University are now geared 
\00% for war, and it was evident from 
the report that the association’s co- 
peration with various government agen- 
cies has received much time and at- 
‘ention, and that much progress has 
been made along these lines. 


member 


Washington Co-ordinator Plan 


Included in such activities was the 
ghly successful “Washington Co-or- 
dinator Plan,” under which more than 
000 contracts were speedily executed 
or the army and navy departments. 
e National Conservation Bureau con- 
ental its activities on the conserva- 
ion of manpower, materials and ma- 
hines essential to the conduct of the 
war, and the maintenance of war worker 
ansportation. The Center for Safety 
‘.ducation is now the nation’s school for 
raining accident prevention inspectors 
‘or the army and navy, and is the offi- 
cial training institute for the Internal 
Security Division, Office of the Provost 
(Continued on Page 





J. D. Dorsett Successor 
To C. W. Fairchild 





KENNETH SPENCER HEADS ASS’N 


New Vice President R. V. Goodwin; Ray 
‘Murphy Elected Gen’! Counsel; A. 
D. Reid Tribute at Luncheon 


Annual meeting on Tuesday of the As- 
Casualty & Surety 
tives was marked by the retirement of 
C. W. Fairchild as general manager, the 
election of J. Dewey Dorsett, formerly 
assistant general manager, to 
managership, and election of Ray Mur- 
phy, formerly assistant general manager, 
to general counsel of the association. 
The affair was held in the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, and largely attended by 
executives of the sixty-two leading cap- 
ital stock casualty-surety companies 
which are in its membership. Many 
tributes were paid to Mr. Fairchild’s 
leadership of the orgamjzation, and a 
committee was appointed to arrange for 
a farewell luncheon in his honor before 
he leaves for the Pacific Coast where 
he will make his home. 

Kenneth Spencer, executive director of 
the Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity 
companies and formerly vice president 
of the association, was elected its presi- 
dent succeeding Frank A. Christensen, 
America Fore vice president, who has 
held the post for two terms. Richard 
V. Goodwin, first vice president, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, was elected vice 
president. Louis A. Mills continues as 
secretary of the association. 


Act on Auto Ins. for Disabled Veterans 


sociation of Execu- 


general 


Important action was taken at the an- 
nual meeting relative to making automo- 
bile liability insurance available for dis- 
abled persons. Mr. Fairchild’s annual 
report is reviewed in another column. 
Retiring President Christensen spoke 
briefly as did Mr. Spencer as vice pres- 
ident. 

The following member companies of 
the association, whose terms expire as 
executive committee members, were re- 
elected: Aetna Casualty & Surety, Great 
American Indemnity, Hartford A. & I, 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Standard Ac- 
cident and United States Guarantee. 
United National Indemnity, new casual- 
ty running-mate of the National Fire 
en was admitted to member- 
ship. 


Tribute to A. Duncan Reid at Luncheon 


Feature of the luncheon which fol- 
lowed the meeting was the address of 
newly elected President Spencer. Speak- 
ing of the pioneers of the organization 
he paid tribute to his old chief, A. Dun- 
can Reid, the first president, and his 
successor, the late F. Highlands Burns, 
Maryland Casualty president. Mr. Reid, 
Globe Indemnity’s retired president, is 
now seriously ill at his home in Glen 
Ridge, N. J. But through Mr. Spencer 
he sent a message to the annual meet- 
ing, complimenting the association on 


(Continued on Page 44) 


O’Connor Offers Ditsieorcaicll Baal 
To Answer People’s Cry for Security 


Draws Distinction Between Security and Compulsion; Says 
Insurance Has Reason Not to Take Attitude Now; 
Powerful Social Tides Cannot Be Ignored 


Drawing the distinction between social 
security and compulsory sccial insur- 
Edward H. O’Connor, 
surance Economics Society of America, 
speaking before the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in New York, May 11, 


ance, d'rector, In- 


made a stirring plea for insuzance people 
to equip knowl 
edge of social security through research, 
“the kind of which 
broad issues and brings out all the facts 
for everyone to see,” to answer the 
people’s cry for economic security. 

Mr. O’Connor said that insurance men 
and women are on the spot in that the 
public is in position to ask questions 
to which they have no answer. “It is 
true,” he said, “that everything in cur 
knowledge and experience makes us 
doubtful that compulsory social insur- 
ance programs will be as desirable for 
America as their advocates would have 
us believe, but,” he asked, “can we, on 
the basis of that knowledge which we 
now have, and that experience which 
we have gained, effectively oppose Such 
programs? And if we oppose them by 
merely stating opinions, and_ without 
any real knowledge of social insurance 
which is beyond our experience, will we 
achieve anything, other than to con- 
vince the public that we are against, 
not only compulsory social insurance, 
but social security as well?” 


themselves with more 


research digs into 


No Inactive Role 


Saying that the insurance people 
would be failing in their duty to the 
public as well as to themselves by pur- 
suing an inactive role, Mr. O’Connor con- 
tinued: 

“Starting with the premise that the 
insurance business is no stronger: than 
the economic system on which it rests 
—if we permit ourselves to be over- 
whelmed by the promise of immediate 
gains to the people which would un- 
doubtedly result from a comprehensive 
program of compulsory social insurance, 
will we risk being cut off from the very 
foundations upon which our economy 
as well as our entire American civiliza- 
tion, with its three centuries of solid 
achievement, has been built ? 

“And if we turn thumbs down on a 
comprehensive, compulsory social in- 
surance program, because of its severe 
impact on our economic structure and 
its propelling force, the spirit of enter- 
prise, then we shall commit the grave 
error of ignoring powerful social tides, 
which have been created almost within 
our lifetime, and which threaten to 
crash with destructive fury on our 
shores unless given the earnest atten- 
tion of those responsible for our eco- 
nomic welfare.” 


People Increasingly Insistent 


The people of America are becoming 
every day increasingly insistent, the 
pressure, emanating from all kinds of 
people, is building up and this pressure 
from the people is back of the pressure 
which is being exerted in favor of spe- 
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SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


group disability underwriting training. 
Progressive company, having moderate volume and growing 
rapidly, needs department assistant in New York home office 
to grow with the company. Permanent position; excellent 
future. Starting salary $2,800; 
treated confidentially. Box 1519, The Eastern Underwriter, 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
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cific programs such as_ extension of 
compulsory social insurance, he said 
The evidence of this mounting pressure 
for tobe and security is evident on all 
sides, Mr. O’Connor said; it is being 
talked about at business meetings, pub 
lic and private meetings, political and 
professional meetings; hundreds, per- 


haps thousands, of little publicized 
meetings of groups of plain, everyday 
people are being held and it is at such 
meetings that one can get the surest 


feel of the strength behind this pressure 
for freedom from want. 

Discussing the relationship of the in 
surance business to this widespread 
and deeply rooted desire for freedom 
from want, Mr. O’Connor asked if the 


public today believes that the business 
has made any constructive contribution 
to the solution of this social security 


problem. 

“Do the people know and believe that 
we are for social security, or do they 
think something else ?” he asked. “What 
would you think if you were working 


outside the insurance business ?” 


Accomplishments of Insurance 


said that for the most 
accomplishments of insurance 


Mr. O’Connor 
part, the 


have been in the nature of specific solu- 
tions to specific parts of the problem, 
never so related to the whole that the 


public could see them in that light. As 
examples, he cited the outstanding de- 
velopments in group insurance, salary 
savings insurance, pension plans, hos- 
pitalization plans, and in similar fields; 
workmen’s compensation people on the 
job dealing with the so-called “second 
injury” problem, the new type of broad 
residence fire insurance coverage. 

“Is there nothing new and 
looking stirring in industry ?” he asked. 
“What about the 200 odd private post- 
war planning organizations? The busi- 
ness firms providing pension plans, 
health plans, hospital plans and_ thrift 
plans to their employes number in the 
thousands and grow every day. From 
most of these plans every semblance 
of paternalism has been removed and 
the employes themselves are complete 
masters of their own destiny.” 


forward 


American enterprise, said Mr. O’Connor, 
is neither dead nor dying but is a live 
and vital force more capable than ever 
of bringing to fruition the real aim of 
the American people which is economic 
security and insurance which is defi- 
nitely a part of American enterprise, is 
expected to do its part toward justify- 
ing the continued faith of the Ameri- 
can people in the leadership and oppor- 
tunities provided through the working 
of free American enterprise. 


Mr. O’Connor summed up his points: 


Public Relations Problem 
“T have attempted, up to this point, 
so to lead your thinking that you will 
recognize in what I have said the ex- 
istence of serious public relations prob- 


lems, affecting the whole insurance 
business. I have tried to point out that, 
while social security is a very real and 
vital issue today, we know very little 
about it, or about how to achieve it. 
And I have tried to say that it is a 


problem in which insurance men and 


women are interested, not only upon 
personal ground, but for the far more 
important reason that it is, in large 


problem, both in 
and in fact. And 


measure, an insurance 
the minds of the public 
finally, I have tried to emphasize a 
little the rather unfortunate situation in 
which the institution of insurance finds 
itself today—because, as the public sees 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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AMA 7 Conference in N. Y. 
Featured Buyer’s Insurance Needs 


More Than 400 on Hand for Opening “Review” and “Preview” 
Sessions; Also Held Employe Insurance Panel and Speaker- 
less Open Forums; Dodd and Lund Welcome Delegates 


American Management Association, 
largest organization of insurance buyers 
and sellers in the country, held its an- 
nual spring insurance conference May 
8-9 at Hotel Commodore, N. Y., with 
more than 400 leading buyers, insurance 
producers and insurance company execu- 
tives attending. Its announced purpose 
was to provide an open forum on insur- 
ance protection—what is new and what 
is wanted—and the speeches delivered 
more than accomplished that objective. 
Alvin Dodd, president of American Man- 
agement, opened the meeting, speaking 
before a packed house, and introduced 
William F. Lund, insurance and _ office 
planning section, United States Rubber 
Co., who is vice president AMA insur- 
ance division and also chairman of the 
insurance committee, National Electrical 
Manufacturing Association. 

First topic on the’ program was ‘An 
Insurance Review—Last Year’s Prog- 
ress,” and boiler and machinery, crime 
coverage, liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance trends were under 
survey. The observations made by speak- 
ers on these lines follow: 

Pease on Boiler and Machinery 

E. B. Pease, Mutual Boiler of Boston— 
Rate war in boiler and machinery line 
occurred at a most inopportune time. 
Cut rates are sufficiently devastating in 
normal times, but to create such compe- 
tition under wartime conditions was— 
to put it mildly—ill-advised. The 1943 
experience of six companies writing 
three-quarters of total B. & M. business 
points to $12,000,000 of earned premiums 
with more than $3,000,000 in incurred 
losses. This is slightly worse than 1942 
experience. Add to these figures about 
$10,000,000 for expenses and an under- 
writing loss of $1,000,000 is shown. How- 
ever, Mr. Pease praised the inspection 
facilities maintained by the companies 
“under most trying conditions” and then 
gave bright spots in the picture as result 
of manual revisions. He mentioned: 
(1- It’s now possible to combine B. & M. 
insurance under a single policy with pol- 
icy schedules sizeably reduced; (2) much 
higher limits now available at relatively 
low cost—a good thing if the pubilc 
will take advantage of it; (3) complete 
coverage On power plant equipment of 
certain specified kinds or classes now 
obtainable from all companies without 
actually describing any single object 
therein. Discount is applied to premium 
when there is a sufficient number to 
qualify for such; (4) new “broad” or 
“extended” coverage protecting policy- 
holder against losses of a kind not cov- 
ered previously which may occur quite 
frequently; (5) treatment of reserve ob- 
jects a decided improvement over former 
method of suspension; (6) actual-loss- 
sustained form of U. & O. protection 
now offered by all companies. 

Bates on Crime Coverage 

William L. Bates, vice-president, Fi- 
delity & Casualty, pointing to the trend 
toward broadening of coverage, told the 
buyers present that they would find the 
companies receptive to suggested im- 
provements in coverage. Specifically, 
and in consideration of the increase in 
forgery losses, he urged that now insur- 
ance companies should consider “wheth- 
er more comprehensive forgery protec- 
tion should be assembled in one contract 
and offered to business to find out if 
there be a demand for it.” He indicated 
that one factor necessarily receiving full- 
est consideration is the difficulty of con- 
verting from war to peacetime produc- 
tion without violent economic dislocation 


and in this connection he was fearful of 
swollen crime frequency after the war 
which will inevitably result in higher 
crime insurance losses. 

John S. Hamilton, Jr., of American 
Mutual Alliance, New York, featured a 
“Review of the Year in Liability Insur- 
ance,” and an extended review of his 
remarks will be published next week. 
He told about recent action taken to 
broaden scope of basic auto policy pro- 
visions, which will be announced shortly, 
and said that such changes may be fol- 
lowed by further study of all auto lia- 
bility forms. He said: “Simplification 
appears highly desirable as this form is 
much more complicated than are the 
schedule and comprehensive forms.” 

Revision of the comprehensive person- 
al liability policy, now under way, was 
also mentioned, and Mr. Hamilton said 
that a rather violent departure from es- 
tablished practice is the adoption of 
single liability coverage for bodily in- 
jury, P. D. and employers’ liability with 
a single limit of liability on a “per ac- 
cident” basis. Most interesting item in 
this revision, he added, is decision to 
modify or eliminate the phrase “caused 
by accident.” 

Haugh on Compensation Rate Trends 

C. J. Haugh, National Bureau’s ac- 
tuarv, as the closing speaker of this 
panel, highspotted the compensation rat- 
ing program now approved in twenty-six 
states and the D. of C., and observed 
that the states of Colorado and Georgia 
are the only two in which the program 
stands disapproved. He analyzed the 
overtime wages rule, now effective in 
thirty-five states and D. of C., and said 
that “this manual change has resulted 
in a substantial reduction in premium 
to a number of risks.” As to the trend 
in compensation rates Mr. Haugh said: 

“During the past twelve months the down- 
ward trend in workmen’s compensation rates 
has continued. In 1943 rates were revised in 
thirty-three states. In twenty-three of these 
states rate levels were reduced, Despite law 
amendments increasing the benefits in nineteen 
states, there were rate level increases in only 
ten states. In many of the states in which law 
amendments were enacted the favorable expe- 
rience wholly offset the increased cost resulting 
from law amendments. In others, the favorable 
experience partly offsets such increased cost. 
Thus far in 1944 the downward trend in rate 
levels has continued. 

“Up to the present time the most recent 
data entering rate levels has been the experience 
of policy year 1941, 
year 1942 will become available in the latter part 
of this year. All of the experience heretofore 
used in developing rates has included the full 
payrolls and no adjustment has been made to 
reflect the fact that in the future overtime 
payments will be eliminated. * * * 

“Steps are being taken to attempt to deter- 
mine as accurately as possible the effect of the 
overtime rule so that appropriate adjustment of 
the experience may be made in order to stablish 
a proper set of rates. 


The experience of policy 


“It is always dangerous to attempt to forecast 
the future but it should be apparent that  re- 
ductions in rate levels cannot continue indefi- 
nitely and it seems inevitable that we are 
approaching a period in which increases in rate 
levels will be necessary, As to when that may 
come and as to its extent I make no guess. 
That depends very largely upon economic con- 
ditions and those in turn depend largely on 
the course of the war and on developments in 
Washington.” 

Preview of What Buyers Need and 

Want 

Second panel discussion centered 
around “An Insurance Preview—What 
the Buyer Needs and Wants,” with D.C, 
Sowersock, vice president, Providence 
Washington, in the chair. Addresses of 


Leslie Re-elected at 
Bureau Annual Meeting 


4 NEW COS. ON EXEC. COMMITTEE 


Robinson Re-elected Secretary;Carlson 
Advanced to Associate Actuary; Gil- 
lot Accounting Division Manager 


William Leslie, who is observing his 
fifteenth anniversary year with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, was re-elected its general 
manager at the annual meeting, Wednes- 
day, in New York, and E. E. Robin- 
son was re-elected secretary. 


The following member companies of 
the bureau were newly-elected to the 
executive committee at this meeting: 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, American 
Surety, Bankers Indemnity and New 
Amsterdam Casualty. Re-elected were 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, Globe In- 
demnity, Hartford A. Maryland 
Casualty, Massachusetts Bonding and 
Ocean Accident. The executive commit- 
tee convened immediately after the 
bureau meeting adjourned and appointed 
additional officers of the bureau, two of 
whom are new—T. O. Carlson as asso- 
ciate actuary and C, E. Gillott, Jr., as 
accounting division manager. Other offi- 
cers, renamed to their present posts, fol- 
low: 

Actuary, C. J» Haugh; attorney, E. W. 
Sawyer; automobile manager, A. E. 
Spottke; boiler and machinery, J. P. H. 
de Windt; burglary and plate glass, L. 
A. Sawyer; compensation and liability, 
Milton Acker, and office manager, E. A. 
Bantel. The executive committee also 
appointed a number of companies to 
standing and rating committees in place 
of other cempanies whose terms expired. 


Atlantic Mutual Forms 
An Indemnity Company 

TO HAVE $1,500,000 SURPLL 

President William as Winter Says it 


Will Enable Atlantic Organizatio: 
to Give Complete Protection 


wm 


The Atlantic Mutual Insurance ( 
to have a new running mate, the 
lantic Mutual Indemnity Co. It is by 
organized to enable the Atlantic to giv 
a complete insurance service to ownc: 
of property, not possible under the leva! 
limitations of its own charter. The At- 
lantic Mutual Indemnity will have - 
plus funds of $1,500,000. 

President Winter’s Statement 

President William D. Winter of Aj- 
lantic Mutual in announcing the new 
company said this week: 

“At the present time the insurance 
laws of many states limit the power of 
insurance companies, classifying them 
as ‘fire and marine’ companies for in- 
surance of most property lines, and 
‘casualty’ companies for the insurance 
of certain other property lines and of 
liability risks arising out of the use or 
ownership of property. Thus, the At- 
lantic Mutual, which has a ‘fire and 
marine’ charter, can furnish the owner 
of a yacht complete coverage on hull 
and equipment, and insurance against 
damage to the property of others and 
injury to other people, including the 
crew. In the automobile field, on the 
contrary, Atlantic can insure a_ car 
owner against fire, theft and property 
damage suffered through collision, but 
it cannot insure him against liabilities 
resulting from injuries to a third party. 
That function can be performed only 
by a company having a ‘casualty’ 
charter.” 


4 





W. H. Cann, E. R. Squibb & Sons, on 
“Fire Insurance,” and of J. J. Scully, 
Johns-Manville Corp., on “Domestic 
Transportation,” are reviewed in the fire 
insurance section of this issue. 

“What the Buyer Needs and Wants 
in Liability Insurance” was discussed by 
R. T. Sprague of Electric Advisers, Inc., 
New York, who declared: 

“The buyer needs and wants to be covered 
against liability regardless of cause—and with- 
out any distinction as to cause in the wording 
of the contract. This cannot be viewed as a 
radical request. Other types of insurance con- 
tracts cover their risks without complicated 
reference to cause of loss in the contract. For 
instance, fire policies, life insurance policies and 
inland marine policies. 

“In order to cover the entire liability risk, 
the liability contract should automatically cover 
all assumed liability and all contingent lia- 
bility and perhaps even liability for damage 
to property in the care, custody or control of 
the assured. It should cover liability for libel, 
slander or defamation of character, It should 
cover false arrest, false imprisonment, detention 
and malicious prosecution, The well known 





phrase ‘caused by accident’ should be elim- 
inated. 

“These latter items are of particular impor- 
tance in these times when so many private 
policemen are employed.” 


Employe Insurance Panel 


Opening the second day’s program was 
the session on “E or Insurance Prob- 
lems” at which A. Hohaus, associate 
actuary, + gseiebia Det Life, led off with 
introductory remarks. Addresses of N. 
E. Horelick, group annuities expert of 
the Equitable Society, and E. B. Gard- 
ner, second vice president, Chase Nation- 
al Bank, are reviewed in the life depart- 
ment of this issue. That of E. B. Whit- 
taker, second vice president and asso- 
ciate actuary, The Prudential, which fea- 
tured A. & H. and hospitalization insur- 
ance, follows in part: 

“Weekly indemnity group insurance, while 
very desirable socially, has caused major head- 
aches recently both to employers and to in- 
surance companies. From the company stand- 
point the claim rate increased about 25% last 
year over the year before and I am afraid it 
is still going up. It is my opinion that we 
have not reached the peak as yet and that 


many claims will be presented for the maxi- 
mum benefit period when the war is over and 
employes are laid off, either due to reduction 
of orders or to make room for returning mem- 
bers of the armed forces. Owing to conditions 
prevailing in industry today, the underwriting 
rules which the insurance companies have fol- 
lowed successfully for the last twenty years 
no longer provide sufficient safeguards and it 
is essential that plans of insurance on new 
policies be written on a more conservative basis 
and existing plans brought in line with modern 
conditions.” 


Group Acc. Death & Dismemberment 


Further along Mr. Whittaker spoke 
of Group accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance as_ presenting no 
problems. It is issued at a very low 
premium rate and only in conjunction 
with other forms of insurance. Only 
point of interest, he said, is the claim 
rate which has shown no_ significant 
change from previous years. 

As to hospitalization and surgical ben- 
efits coverages, the speaker declared that 
“we should all pay tribute to the work 
done by our good friends and competi- 
tors, the Blue Cross, who have done so 
much to popularize this form of cover 
age.” However, he added: 

“1 do feel, however, that organizations whic! 
have employes all over the country and es 
pecially large organizations with an_ efficicn 
and centralized personnel or welfare depart 
ment may do just as well, if not better, with 
the group writing companies where they wil 
get the benefit of the experience rating prii- 
ciple as well as having a uniform plan of 
benefits throughout.” 


Luncheon speaker the second day was 
Herman T. Stichman of New York, 
Moreland Act Commissioner, whose a(- 
dress, ‘“‘Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance Today,” is reviewed on another na:¢ 
of this issue. 

The closing session featured conctr- 
rent speakerless discussions on some ™ 
problems currently of interest, name- 

ii he Establishment of Insurable Vz 
ee “Use and Occupancy Insuranc 
and “Bonding Trends.” At each sessi n 
buyers and sellers joined together in «n 
off-the-record discussion of how the wri!- 
ing of these coverages could be im- 
proved. Attendance was good at al 
three. 
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Claude W. Fairchild Retires This Week 


General Manager of Casualty & Surety Executives Association Has Been 
With Organization More Than 17 Years; Former President National 
of Insurance Commissioners and Head .of Colorado 


Association 


Department; Work Outstanding in Public Relations 
By Clarence Axman 


Claude W. Fairchild is retiring as gen- 
eral manager of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives with which 
organization he has been for almost 
eighteen years. He and Mrs. Fairchild 
expect to spend the rest of their lives 
in California where their daughter lives. 

They have been years of important 
developments in the casualty and surety 
field; years in which the business has 
shown constant progress, and there have 
also been a continuous series of prob- 
lems confronting the industry, some of 
which have been solved while others are 
still in the “consideration stage.” 

During these eighteen years Mr. Fair- 
child has grown to be an outstanding 
figure. A man of few words, his opin- 
ions have carried great weight as his 
sound judgment, balance, vision and 
knowledge of human nature won the re- 
spect of the fraternity as well as of those 
who deal with insurance. To the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
he came with an ideal background: early 
contacts with railroads, farms, cattle 
ranches and public utilities, associate of 
public officials and of newspaper men 
who became famous; investigator of a 
bitter and tragic labor war in which he 
acted for his chief, a Governor of Colo- 
rado; Insurance Commissioner of that 
state and chief helmsman of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. All that background seemed 
to be especially invaluable when it came 
to handling public relation matters, and 
so it proved to be in his case. 

Public Relations Defined 


There have been many definitions of 
“nublic relations” and a reading of 
Fairchild’s annual report delivered this 
week at annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
will give as comprehensive a picture of 
the subject, in relation to a great busi- 
ness dealing with hundreds of thousands 
of people, as this writer has ever seen. 

It also gave him qualities which 
pt roved requisites in coordination activi- 
lies in the association. He has been un- 
usually successful in coordination, making 
effective and smooth running the differ- 
ent divisions of the association, so that 
ach would have its identity and yet fit 
nto the main pattern as the directors 
{ the association visualize it. 

Brought Up On Farm 

David S. Fairchild, father of Claude 
W., was a Kansas farmer who had 
inoved to that state from Kentucky, and 
before their Kentucky days the Fair- 

hilds were from New England. In the 
War of the Revolution twenty-six mem- 
hers of the Fairchild family served from 
‘onnecticut alone. A member of one 
branch of the family became president 
f Oberlin College, a Kansas Fairchild 
was that state’s superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

_ Until Claude was 14 he lived on the 
‘arm and attended country school. Then 
he family moved to Overbrook near 
Topeka. (You can find it on the map if 
ou look hard enough.) Anyway, when 
he was 15 he got a job in the post office 
ind when 16 became assistant postmas- 
‘er in charge of the Overbrook P. O 
Claude had a brother in Colorado 











Springs who had a shorthand job. He 
thought he would like to be a stenog- 
rapher, too; joined his brother, and with 
the latter's help picked up shorthand, 
which, by the way is a harder job than 
learning a foreign language by oneself 
with a little tutelage. “I couldn't afford 
to go to business college,” he explained 
in commenting on that phase of his life. 
He landed a job as stenographer at La 
Junta, Colo., for the Santa Fe, but he 
returned. to Colorado Springs to be a 
stenographer for Colorado Electric 
Power Co. Denver loomed big and at- 
tractive and soon young Fairchild was 
there as secretary to Brigadier General 
Frank D. Baldwin, an old Indian fighter 
of the regular army who had been with 
General Nelson A. Miles in the Mon- 
tana campaigns against the Indians. 
General Baldwin’s job was the command 
of the Department of the Colorado— 
seven states; headquarters, Denver. 


Becomes a Cattle Man 


Young Fairchild’s next job was the 
cattle business and it looked for some 
years that here he had found his career 
of a lifetime. Outfit which employed him 
was the Crescent Cattle Co., owner of 
three large ranches in Colorado, and 
breeders and dealers in blooded stock, 
practically all Herefords. He spent part 
of his time in the headquarters office 
and the balance at the ranches, his job 
being largely one of checking up on 
cattle. Fascinated by the outdoor part 
of his life he one day staked a claim of 
his own—in a desert section in extreme 
western part of Colorado. He moved up 
on it, built a small house and ran his 
own cattle—buying and selling. 


During his cattle days he became ac- 
quainted with a man who was to have 
the greatest influence on his life, a strik- 
ing personality, Elias M. Ammons, who 
had been State Senator and who had 
been nominated for Governor. At the 
time Ammons, who sometime before had 
been shot in the temple, was almost 
blind; anyway, couldn’t read. Having 
taken a fancy to the younger cattle man 
he asked Fairchild to help him with the 
campaign, an offer which was accepted. 
Fairchild kept him informed of what the 
papers were printing all over the state, 
read the letters he got; assisted in writ- 
ing their replies; proved handy general- 
ly. Ammons won and Fairchild went 
back to his ranch, but after a few weeks 
the Governor-elect said he wanted him 
as his secretary. “I don’t want a_ poli- 
tician in the post,” he said, “and you 
haven’t any political bias.” 


Colorado Coal Strike 


During the Ammons administration 
came one of the most serious labor situ- 
ations which the country has vet seen. 
It was the Ludlow coal strike. The 
miners had taken over the mines of the 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., one of the 
chief stockholders in which was the 
Rockefeller interest. which alone was 


enough to attract nation- -wide attention 
to the disturbances. Clashes between 
mine guards and strikers reached a 
point where there were numerous deaths. 
The military was called out and finally 
Federal troops. At Ludlow there was a 
tent colony and trenches were built sim- 


CLAUDE W. 


FAIRCHILD 


ilar to those in France during the first 
World War. Secretary of Labor Wilson 
was sent out to see what he could do, 
and Fairchild traveled about with him a 
lot as representative of Governor Am- 
mons. Fairchild did a lot of interview- 
ing of the labor leaders and of the rep- 
resentatives of the mine owners. The 
Governor did not lose any prestige be- 
cause of the strike. Incidentally, in dis- 
cussing Colorado labor troubles The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica says: 

“The Colorado labor wars were among 
the most important struggles between 
labor and capital, and afforded probably 
the most sensational episodes in the 
story of all labor troubles in the United 
States.” 

Fairchild greatly enjoyed his life in 
the state capitol at Denver, not only 
when secretary to Governor Ammons, 
but all through his career as Commis- 
sioner. The town was full of unconven- 
tional characters, many of whom were 
witty and stars as raconteurs. These in- 
cluded a group of newspaper men who 
later were to win pretty broad fame. 
They included Damon Runyon, master 
3roadway story teller and Hearst syndi- 
cate writer; Gene Fowler, than whom 
there is no cleverer biographer in the 
country, his latest book being the best 
seller, “Goodnight Sweet Prince,” the 
life of his pal, John Barrymore, and 
who also wrote the biography of the 
two tempestuous and exciting owners of 
the Denver Post—Frederick Gilmer Bon- 
fils and Harry Heve Tammen, called 
“Timberline”; Otto Floto, sports writer 
Bide Dudley, New York dramatic 
critic; Karl Bickel, who was to become 
president of the United Press; and 
Arthur Chapman. All of them were 
more or less in the Eugene Field tra- 
dition and -Ammons had worked with 
Field as fellow reporters on a Denver 
paper. 

When Mr. Fairchild retired as private 
secretary of the Governor he accepted 
an appointment to the state public utili- 
ties commission on which was repre- 





sented M. H. Aylesworth who later be- 
came president of the National Broad- 
casting Co. and then went with New 
York World Telegram as its business 
manager for a time. 


Appointed Insurance Commissioner 


Following Ammons’ term of office 
Fairchild was appointed Commissioner 
of Insurance by Governor Julius C. Gun- 
ter. (Both Ammons and Gunter were 
Democrats.) Soon after he was ap- 
pointed, Colorado adopted a_ constitu- 
tional civil service amendment, blanket- 


ing all the officeholders under civil serv- 
ice, which meant as far as Fairchild was 
concerned that he could continue hold- 
ing the post the rest of his life, during 
good behavior, if such were his inclina- 
tion. It wasn’t. 

As Insurance Commissioner Fairchild 
and the Governor’s legal advisers prac- 
tically rewrote the insurance laws of the 
state, tightening up requirements. He 
had most distinguished predecessors in 
the ofice—Darwin P. Kingsley, who was 
to become president of New York Life; 
and E. E. Rittenhouse, another Colorado 
Commissioner, also made a considerable 
reputation in insurance as he was a for- 
mer president of a New York company 
and at a later date was secretary of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

President of Commissioners 

Fairchild became president of the 
Commissioners in September, 1918, which 
meant that he took office just before the 
Armistice, and thus found himself, as did 
all the Commissioners, with some ter- 
rific Departmental problems confronting 
them. Along came the influenza epi- 
demic with its tremendous losses, and it 
was not long before the life companies 
were in a peck of trouble, especially 
those whose financial status was not so 
strong. The Commissioners had to make 
up their minds whether they should ex- 
tend some latitude in interpretation of 
solvency standards; whether the main 
objective of State Insurance Depart- 
ments is to help the weaker companies 
survive, rather than have the country 
faced with a flock of failures which 
would undermine public confidence in 
life insurance. 

President Fairchild and the other 
Commissioners decided that insurance 
supervision should be equipped with a 
measuring stick of long range operation 
of companies rather than merely to 
focus inexorably at a fixed date on the 
portfolios, and that such elasticity, in- 
cluding a limited moratorium for some 
obligations, was needed to save the situ- 
ation. 

While Commissioner, Fairchild also did 
a lot of fine work in Denver on an in- 
surance committee selling Liberty Bonds 
in the Colorado capital. 

As Seen by J. S. Phillips and by a 


Supreme Court Judge 
Mr. Fairchild was one of the young- 
est men to become president of the Com- 
missioners. He was elected in 1918. 
Commissioner who nominated him was 
Jesse S. Phillips, then New York Super- 
intendent of Insurance, and now chair- 
man of the board of Great American In- 
demnity. In discussing Mr. Fairchild in 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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H. F. Legg Elected V. P. 
Of Manufacturers Cos. 


TAKES CHARGE OF N. Y. OFFICE 
Has Been With Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity Since 1930; Started Insurance 
Career in 1919 
Harry F. Lege is the newly-elected 
vice president of the Manufacturers Cas- 
ualtvy and Manufacturers Fire in charge 
f the New York office for both com- 
panies, and to take his new post he has 





LEGG 


HARRY F. 


resigned as assistant vice president. of 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity where he was 
in charge of the Metropolitan New York 
department 

Mr. Lege is one of the bes! known 
casualty-surety production executives 
along William Street and is serving this 
year as chairman of the Casualty Mana- 
gers’ Association of New York City, one 
of the most influential insurance organi- 
zations in the city. He has also taken a 
keen interest in educational activities 
and has been guest of honor at meetings 
of the Casualty Underwriters Forum, a 
group composed of the underwriters of 
casualty-surety lines in company offices 
in the insurance district. 

\fter serving in World War I and 
being decorated for bravery in action, 
Mr. Lege Started his insurance career 
in 1919 with the National Surety Co. 
Later he was Reve anced to assistant sec- 
retary in charge of the reinsurance de- 
partment. Then, from 1923 to 1929, he 
served as manager of metropolitan bond 
dep artments, first for Century Indemnity 
and later for Continental Casualty. 

When the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
got under way in October, 1930, Mr. 
Legg was one of the original employes 
in its Eastern Department, starting off 
in charge of its bonding department. 
Later he transferred to the Eastern 
agency department and for some years 
past has been assistant vice president 
in charge of the metropolitan depart- 
ment. He lives in Tenafly, N, J.; is a 
member of the Knickerbocker Golf Club, 
that town, and of the Drug & Chemi- 
cal Club, New York City. He is also a 
member of the Accident & Health Club 
of “New York, and a veteran of the 
Seventh Regiment, New York. 

EXPANDS IN SYRACUSE 

in ample time for the annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Association 
ot Local Agents, Manufacturers Casu- 


alty and Fire companies occupied new 


and larger quarters in Syracuse on 
May 1. The larger offices have been 
made necessary to accommodate the re- 
cent increase in personnel in the Syra- 
cuse headquarters. 





TO HEAR BRITISH MINISTER 

Sir Gerald Campbell, minister extraor- 
dinary and envoy plenipotentiary to this 
country from Great Britain, will speak 


Claimant Fair Dealing 
Is Test of Insurance 


STICHMAN TALKS BEFORE AMA 





Moreland Act Commissioner Stresses 
Compensation Insurer’s Responsibility 
in Industrial Relationships 





The reputation of the underwriter for 
fair dealing with claimants is of primary 
importance in the selection of work- 
men’s’ compensation insurance today, 
said Mo-eland Act Commissioner Her- 
man T. Stichman, of New York, in his 
luncheon address, May 9, at the insur- 
ance conference of the American Man- 
agement Association in New York City. 

Cominissioner Stichman, was ap- 
nointed in January, 1943, to serve with 
Moreland Act Commissioner William F. 
Bleakley in investigating the adminis- 
tration of the workmen’s compensation 
laws of New York and their final report 
served as a basis of the eighteen laws 
to improve the situation which were 
adopted this year by the legislature and 
signed by the Governor. 

Concept of Duty 

He told his AMA audience that even 
though a compensation policy is com- 
plete and written by a sound company 
at an equitable rate, it is still necessary 
to determine the reputation of the un- 
derwriter for fair dealing with claimants. 
The undisclosed factor of the contract, 
he said, “is the insurance company’s 
concept of its duty to the intended bene- 
ficiaries” and that concept will result in 
a performance by the underwriter which 
can be either harmful or beneficial to 
the interests of the purchaser. 

Mr. Stichman emphasized the fact that 
the factor of underwriter ccoperation 
applies to cooperation with workers as 
well as employers and said that ‘when 
you buy workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance you are to a very real extent tak- 
ing an insurance company into partner- 
ship with you to manage one of your 
most vital assets, your relations with 
your employes. And you are entrusting 
that company with the power of deter- 
mining the course of those relationships 
for good or evil at the most crucial 
time—when your employes are disabled.” 

The ultimate cost of poor management 
of industrial relationships on the part 
of the underwriter would be beyond 
comparison, and that cost would be re- 
flected in hostility, lack of loyalty, 
malingering, quick turnover of labor and 
inefficiency in production, Peng said. 

New N. Y. 

He then declared that v elew eighteen 
laws adopted in New York State are 
designed to prevent delays in the hear- 
ing of claims for industrial accidents, 
to ensure proper medical care to elimi- 
nate medical kick-backs, and to do away 
with malpractices by representatives of 
employers, insurance companies and 
claimants, In order to assist in achiev- 
ing the purposes for which these laws 
were designed, Mr. Stichman said the 
industrialist must comply with the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

“Inquire, when you are considering 
the purchase of this type of insurance, 
as to the record of the underwriter in 
dealing with claimants. Eliminate those 
with current records which indicate that 
they will manage your industrial rela- 
tionships to your disadvantage, those 
which will deny liability without inves- 
tigation and without cause, those which 
use tactics which result in unfair settle- 
ments or unjustified delay. Select a 
company which will dispense fairly what 
you have purchased—protection to your 
injured workers in the form of prompt 
payment of compensation and medical 
bills. That is the best way to safeguard 
your own interests. It will convince 
recalcitrant underwriters that they must 
change their methods, and it will aid in 
improving the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation law.” 





on “World Horizons” at the annual Vir- 
ginia Statewide Safety Conference to be 
held at Roanoke, May 25, it is announced 
by Bolling H. Handy, program chairman, 
who is president of the Old Dominion Life. 


C. van der Feen Has Broad 
Statistical Background 


Cornelius van der Feen, who will join 
the National Surety Corp. about May 15 
as statistician and assistant to C. E. 
Deming, vice president, is one of the 
best known of casualty-surety statis- 





VAN DER FEEN 


CORNELIUS 


ticians. Since 1930 he has been con- 
nected with the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, starting as 
supervisor and office manager and being 
appointed to chief statistician in 1931. 
With the passing of the years he has 
taken on additional duties among them 
being secrétary, National Bureau pay- 
roll audit committee; assistant treas- 
urer, Illinois Stock Pool for Assigned 
Risks and Arkansas Stock Pool for As- 
signed Risks, and statistician, New York 
Automobile ‘Assigned Risks Plan. For 
many years Mr. van der Feen has 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ac- 
countants & Statisticians. 

A native of London, Ont. and edu- 
cated at University of Toronto, Mr. van 
der Feen saw five years’ service in the 
Canadian Army in the first World War 
followed by a three-year stay in China 
and Japan. His first insurance post was 
with Sun Life of Canada. -In 1924 he 
joined National Surety Co, and New 
York Indemnity, remaining with these 
companies until 1929 when he became 
deputy comptroller of the City of New 
York. Thereafter he joined the bureau 
and not the least of his statistical work 
there has been supervision of the an- 
nual Casualty Experience Exhibit which, 
for 1943, will be published next week. 





27% GAIN IN A. & H. VOLUME 





Continental Casualty’s Record for First 
Four Months of ’44; J. M. Smith 


Comments on Results 
Continental Casualty’s accident and 


health insurance production overall for’ 


the first four months of 1944 is 27% 
ahead of the net premium writings for 
the same period of 1943, according to 
J. M. Smith, vice president of the com- 
pany in charge of its A. & H. activi- 
ties countrywide. He points to the fact 
that all lines show a healthy increase, 
commercial included, and that in actual 
figures, the 1944 gain to date is more 
than $1,000,000 which indicates to Mr. 
Smith that Continental’s A. & H. 
volume this year may top the $15,000,- 
000 mark. Last year’s production was 
$13,200,000. 

Mr. Smith, who was a visitor in 
New York this week, is not concerned 
over the group A. & H. experience of 
his company. It has been good to date, 
he reports, and it has not been neces- 
sary to tighten up on group underwrit- 
ing requirements. Overall loss experi- 
ence so far this year is as good as in 
1943, he says. 

Indicative of his confidence in group 
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“Count that day lost whose low 
scending sun” views no fire underwrit: 
going slightly mad, trying to get « 
f-om under those recent rate-reductio 
endorsements. 





* * 

Russell (North British) Cardona 
Thomas J. (Agency) Hogan are ti 
hefty individuals. The other day t! 
tried to get us to visualize the situatin 
back in the days when they were bo: 
in the same office, a small one, and oi: 
fellow wanted to pass the other. All 
we could picture was the “S.R.O.” sic: 
in a spot half the size of a telephone 
booth. 

eke AH 

Just like collecting on a maturing 
20-Year Endowment on which you had 
forgotten you paid the premiums—was 
our feeling this week when the chap 
who had been our office boy and clerk 
from 1925 to 1929, and who has been 
practicing law since 1932, popped up sud- 
denly and bought some life insurance 
from us “for old time’s sake.” Married 
and acquiring that middle-age spread, 
he made us feel a trifle o!d. 

ee le 


Recommended for those who “can’t 
stand” the ballet but are from Missouri: 
The Hurok troup’s rendition of “Fancy 
Free” with Leonard Bernstein’s music 
at the Ballet Theater, New York. There 
are more laughs in the choreography of 
Jerome Robbins than in many a Broad- 
way musical comedy. (Advt.) 


Funniest story of the wee was whien 
we enlisted Abe Rosenstein’s (Equitable 
Society)’ help on a lapsed life policy 
where a medical examination was re- 
quested during the days beyond grace 
when the average policy is practically 
reinstated automatically. Our client 
couldn’t understand, nor could we. Abe’s 
imitation of the F.B.I. disclosed that the 
wife, who had forgotten to mail the 
check, wanted to make the delay seem 
reasonable, and wrote a letter of trans- 
mittal. Letter said: “I didn’t mail the 
check because I was worried about my 
husband’s health—but he’s all right now.” 

x * 


J. B. Duke, resident vice president of 
New Amsterdam Casualty, had a fiery 
discussion with us on the tax question 
in the lobby of 60 John Street, New 
York, the other day. “Instead of ask- 
ing Congress for a special tax here and 
a special tax there,” he said, “the Presi- 
dent should put all his begs in one 


askit.” 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 


WIRT WILSON & CO. MILESTONE 

Two huge vases of flowers adorned tlic 
reception lobby of Wirt Wilson & Co., 
Minneapolis, as a reminder of its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary as general agent o/ 





‘Hartford Accident & Indemnity. The 


flowers were sent by the home office 
and personal greetings to Mr. Wilson 
came over the telephone from Secre- 
taries A. W. Spaulding and Frank C 
McVicar. Ben Gates, Hartford A. & ! 
branch manager at St. Paul, was host a! 
a cocktail party for members of the Wi! 
son staff. 





A. & H., Mr. Smith is arranging fe: 
an expansion of the eastern depat 

ment’s group activities which are und: 

the supervision of Paul Barry. Larger 
quarters will be opened soon for this 
department at 75 Fulton Street am! 
production will be stepped up. 


A. & H. BUREAU MEET JUNE 27-28 
The Bureau of Personal Accident 

Health Underwriters has set the date f{ 
its annual meeting to be June 27 and 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York Ci 
Program committee chairman is John ! 
Lydon, Ocean ‘Accident, who is a forme! 
governing committee chairman of t! 
bureau. Announcement of its features 
will be made shortly. 
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eslie’s Sizeup of Dineen Attitude 
On Compensation Rating Program 


Tells Casualty Forum of N. Y. That It May Be Some Time 
Before “Distribution by Size of Risk” Study Is Ready; 


Discusses Gov’t Assignment Procedure 


Villiam Leslie, general manager, Na- 
ti nal Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, treated the Casualty Under- 


2 


wriiers Forum of New York, on May 3, 
to 4 background talk on the origin and 
development of the compensation rating 
program, discussing ,with easy facility 
t] technical rating details of this 
much-discussed program. He also spoke 
about the two-day hearing last month 
at the New York Insurance Denartment, 
which centered around gradation by 
size of risk, and made his first public 
statement on Superintendent R. 
Dineen’s decision in connection vith the 
compensation rating program. Flere is 
his sizeup of this decision: 
Superintendent Dineen examined the 
compensation law of this state thor- 
oughly; also the history of legislation 
on the “unfair discrimination” portion 
of the law and satisfied himself that 
gradation of rates was legally permis- 
sible. The Superintendent then decided 
that if gradation could be established 
factually there was nothing to prevent 
its use in New York State. But, he 
pointed out, the statistics availab!e were 
antiquated and Mr, Dineen, therefore, 
questioned whether such stat! istics were 
of value under existing conditions. Said 
Mr. Leslie: 


“A Great Gain” as to Legality 

“All of this was disappointing to thcse 
who have lived with the compensation 
rating problem since 1930 but we feel 
that a great gain has been made in re- 
moving any doubt as to legality of the 
gradation feature of the plan.” 

Mr. Leslie then directed attention to 
the Superintendent’s comments on the 
expense allowance in workmen’s com- 
pensation rates in New York. Up to 
this time it has been related to the ex- 
penses of stock company funds and the 
same principle has been applied to gra- 
dation. Mr. Dineen thought this was 
understandable as far as acquisition cost 
is concerned but it is not understandable 
in determining the expenses under the 
gradation plan. As Mr. Leslie inter- 
preted his thought on this point, the 
Superintendent felt that the failure to 
include the expenses of the mutuals 
could hardly be regarded as logical. 

_ The Superintendent left the door open 
tor further consideration of refinements 
in the present rating program when -he 
urged that “the industry as a whole, 
incliding those who are opposed to 
luated expense, should join together 
tinder the supervision of the Compensa- 





tion Insurance Rating Board of New 
York and this Department in mapping 
oul a program for obtaining good 
figures and keeping them up-to-date.” 
( » some statistics on distribution of 
compensation business between stocks, 
muinals and the State Fund in this state, 


Mv. Leslie predicted that when the time 

‘oles for further consideration of the 
ram, this distribution feature will 

« “the springboard from which we will 
nto the new program.” 


“L.stribution by Size of Risk” Studies 
)wever, it was very clear to Mr. Les- 
hat be fore the stock companies can 
any proposal through the Rating 
“d to. the Superintendent for modi- 
on, “we will have to have some 
‘al data for distribution by size of 

He noted in this connection that 
ecial committee of the Nat’onal 
cil on Compensation Insuzance w2s 
‘ng up a program for the insurance 
Missioners’ association. But not 
| progress has been made to date, 
aid. It is not likely, he added, that 


Rating Board will act along these 
‘on its own. 


Mr. Les- 


Therefore, 





lie is convinced that the study of “dis- 
tribution by size of risk” will have to 
proceed along the lines of the 1930 


study made by the National Bureau and 
‘it will take some time to work it up.” 

He doubted, in fact, whether any sta- 
tistical data produced in wartime would 
be of real value. This led him to the 
conclusion that it will be sometime “be- 
fore we have a workable plan for dis- 
tribution by size of risk to enable us to 
proceed with our new program in New 
York.” 

War Projects Insurance Rating Plan 

Mr. Leslie then turned his attention 
to the war projects insurance rating plan 
used by various governmental agencies 
in which gradation of both premiums 














New Post Exchange Policy 


Speaking of the Post Exchange policy 
revision, Mr. Leslie frankly admitted 
that this problem had been somewhat 
of a headache and that the bureau had 
not always seen eye-to-eye with the 
Army P. E. people. However, a policy 
form has now been evolved which is 
satisfactory to the A. P. E. and, said 
Mr. Leslie, will be followed “substan- 
tially by the Ship Service Stores of the 


Navy. We also have some assurance 
that in receiving bids this form of 
policy will be aeceptable. Thus, we 
think that this subject is at a point 


where our worries are behind us.” 











and losses prominently figures. He 
hinted that effort will be made to con- 
vince employers that this gradat‘on fea- 
ture should be retained after the wa> 
Uppermost consideration of the jo nt 
rating committee in connection with 
the war projects rating plan is the mak- 
ing of final settlements on war project 
business. For that purpose, the jo:nt 
rating committee, Mr. Leslie explained, 
has developed an agreement for assign- 
ment of premiums which has the follow- 





World wide personal accident insurance ... covering all travel risks at 
home and abroad . . . is now offered by CONTINENTAL CASUALTY, one 
of the nation’s largest multiple line insurance institutions. 


A new policy, just put on the market, is available to all persons including 
the military... except combat and training forces... covering travelers 
against death or disability from all accidental causes including “the 
hazards of air, rail, motor or water travel, and the risks of war”... anywhere 
in the world. Foreign residence, weekly indemnity benefits and medical 
reimbursement features are also included. 


We believe this coverage to be the broadest world wide aviation and 
travel accident policy to be offered by any American insurance company. 
Furthermore, it marks a pioneering step by Continental in a field that has 
produced well over $1,000,000 in premiums for foreign markets in the past 
year but which yox can now place on your books and retain in this country. 
The protection provided is a broad, flexible “personal trip” contract, avail- 
able for your clients in amounts up to $100,000 on any one life. Special pro- 
grams available for corporations having groups of employees, covering 
travel hazards at home and abroad. 


Agents and brokers interested in immediate and post-war potentialities of 
aviation accident insurance coverage are invited to write for complete details. 





STATE-WIDE SERVICE 


Investigators and Adjusters 


ALL LINES 


Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 


Asbury Park Branch 
411 Emory St., Tel. A. P. 8411 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11 COMMERCE ST. - NEWARK, NJ 
Phone Mitchell 2-7080 








stressed: 
would 
future 


ing features that should be 
1. The Government agency 
agree to be responsible for all 
(Continued on Page 43) 








‘ontinental Casualty Company 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, 
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Sees Market for Wartime Liability 


Insurance for Small Business Firms 


Wartime disability and hospitalization 

protection especially devised to cover 
the employes of small business firms at 
weanenere rates is being pushed with 
great success by the Continental Casu- 
on according to H. J. Couture, acting 
superintendent of agents of the com- 
pany’s disability division. 

Mr. Couture calls the small business 
firms of America “the forgotten man” 
of this war, and considers that they 
have been overlooked and neglected in 
several important resnects. The man- 
power-employe problem is so_ serious, 
he says, that insurance companies 
should go out of their way to provide 
adequate, inexpensive accident, health 
and hospitalization protection for the 
employes of small firms which employ 
from five to fifty employes, but who 
are unable to qualify their organizations 
for group insurance on a large scale. 

The Continental developed the group- 
franchise form of A. & H. protection 
at wholesale rates to meet the needs 
of such firms, Mr. Couture said, and 
recently the company has broadened its 
franchise policies and operations to in- 
clude a number of 1944 innovations, 
embracing added benefits and wholesale 
rate reductions. Continental’s franchise 
protection policies contain these new 
features: 

Daily hospital benefits have been 
raised to $6; miscellaneous expense al- 
lowances have been increased; new and 
higher dependant daily indemnities are 
allowed; rates have been reduced for 


children, ages 1 to 15 years, and sur- 
gical rates also have been lowered for 
children between the same ages. 
“Recently there has been a decided 
change in the attitude of employers 
who formerly had a prejudice against 
payroll deduction plans,” said = Mr. 
Couture. “Some of them fear the Gov- 
ernment may dig deeper into’ their 
profits by forcing upon them some less 
desirable hospitalization plan; and prac- 
tically all of them favor franchise pro- 
tection because competition for trained 
and skilled labor is constantly growing 
keener. Employers, consequently, are 


growing more inclined to give consid-, 


eration and cooperation to any logical 
proposal which may assist in holding 
valuable manpower.” 

Attractive wages are offered every- 
where, he said, hence far- sighted em- 
ployers are trying to make their plants 
as attractive as possible from the stand- 
point of personnel. In embracing the 
group-franchise plan, a small amount 
of bookkeeping is all that is required 
of the employer, and by this time he 
has become accustomed to deductions 
of one kind or another so regularly 
that he doesn’t object to them any 
more. 

In Continental’s wholesale franchise 
security plan surgical, nurse and _ allied 
expenses are added at small cost. The 
protection can be purchased on any 
one of three easy-payment plans— 
employer-pay-all, contributory, or em- 
ploye-pay-all. 





OPPOSE CANADA HEALTH PLAN 


Doubt Early Start of Insurance Pro- 
gram; Doctors Predict Failure With- 
out Added Hospital Facilities 
Some doubt is being expressed in 
Toronto as to whether the Dominion 
Government is going to be able to in- 
augurate its dominion-wide health insur- 
ance program as early as was at first 

anticipated. 

One angle of the whole situation which 
has received little, if any, consideration 
in Canada is whether the medical pro- 
fession is willing to support the health 
insurance plan now suggested by Fed- 
eral authorities. 

A series of interviews with prominent 
medicgl authorities brings but one gen- 
eral answer: That doctors are not in 
favor of the present scheme. 

One of the more prominent specialists 
in Canada stated that until the Canadian 
Government increases hospital accom- 
modation in the country then a health 
insurance program, as outlined, will be- 
come an utter failure. He argued that 
there are not enough hospitals to meet 
even present needs, let alone handle the 
heavier demand which would automatic- 
ally result from health insurance. Too, 
such matters as the right to choose 
one’s own doctor and also the matter of 
fees for doctors and specialists would 
have to be satisfactory before the medi- 
cal profession would agree to fall in 
line. 

He reiterated that the Government 
would have to understand that it can- 
not make civil servants out of the medi- 
cal profession, which seemed to be one 
of the inevitable results of current pro- 


}« »sals. 





REINSURANCE APPROVED 
_lowa Insurance Commissioner C. R. 
Fischer and the attorney general’s office 
have approved a reinsurance contract of 
the General Casualty Co., of Wisconsin, 


in taking over the Policyholders Mutual 
Casualty of West Liberty, Iowa. 


Medical, Surgical Plan In 
Missouri Adopted by Drs. 


A prepayment medical and_ surgical 
plan for Missouri, described as “the an- 
swer of the Missouri medical profession 
to socialized medicine,” was adopted 
Kansas City, recently, by the House of 
Delegates of the Missouri State Medical 
Association at the closing session of its 
eighty-seventh annual meeting. 
according to Dr. Ira H. 
Lockwood of Kansas City, who was a 
member of the three-man committee 
which formulated it, will be put into 
practice within sixty to ninety days. Dr. 
Carl. F. Vohs, of St. Louis, is chairman 
of the committee. The third member is 
Dr. M. Pinson Neal, who is on the fa- 
culty of the medical college of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

The plan would operate on a cash 
benefit basis, payable directly to the 
physician or surgeon rendering the serv- 
ice. Non-profit in character, it would 
be known as Missouri Medical Service, 
Inc. It will cover medical and surgical 
care for hospitalized cases only. The 
rate schedule for subscribers will be 85 
cents a month for single persons and 
$2.25 a month for families, regardless of 
the size of the family. It would be ap- 
plicable to persons of medium and low 
incomes, Control would be invested in 
the Missouri State Medical Association. 

Subscribers to the plan would be 
privileged to select their own physician 
or surgeon. 


The plan, 





TAKES LARGER QUARTERS 

To provide additional facilities for its 
agents and brokers in the metropolitan 
area, American Policyholders of Boston 
has opened new and larger quarters at 
75 Maiden Lane, New York. Douglas 
R. Holmes is New York City branch 
manager for the company. The office 
was formerly located at 147 Nassau St. 


O’Connor’s Talk 
(Continued from Page 37) 


it, others have picked up the ball, and 
have made the kind of a run that may 
score before we get started. 

“I have tried to point out, also, that 
there are reasons, good reasons, prob- 
ably, why insurance people do not want, 
at this time to take an attitude about 
social security, or even compulsory social 
insurance. And, although all of these 
considerations, taken together, seem to 
constitute something of a dilemma, 
actually, or so it seems to me, there 
is a clear path which we could take with 
safety and with the assurance that in 
so doing we would be doing something 
of real value toward helping to adjust 
the numerous and complex economic 
problems with which we are confronted 
these days. 

Study of Social Security 

“Is it not possible that we can do 
ourselves and every citizen of the 
United States a great deal of good, 
simply by studying social security—by 
exploring all that is known and _ has 
been written about the subject both 
here and abroad. Can’t we go before the 
public and say, ‘We don’t, frankly, know 
very much about social security but we 
are studying the subject thoroughly and 
we will give you the facts just as fast 
as we find them.’ 

“Would the public, policyholders or 
not, censure us for that sort of action? 
| think not. I think the public would 
recognize it for just exactly what it is, 
an attempt to be honestly helpful and 
constructive in the search for a solution 
of the basic social and economic prob- 
lems, which, almost as much as_ the 
war, are engaging our attention today. 

“| think it is the sort of action which 
would bring as spontaneous and appre- 
ciative reaction as that which followed 
the famous health program of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., to cite 
a case with which all of us are familiar. 

“Such a course would not require that 
we take any attitude concerning com- 
pulsory social insurance, It would not 
require us to take any direct interest 
in political affairs. It would mean only 
one — an honest attempt to get at 
the facts, and give the public an oppor- 
tunity to benefit therefrom. 

Available Literature Biased 

“The more one studies social security 
and its related subjects, the more one 
realizes how great is the need for more 
and more study. The more one knows 
about it, the more one realizes how 
little he or she knows. And even con- 
cerning compulsory social insurance, 
which has a history of some 60 years, 
most of the readily available literature 
is biased, some of it very cleverly so. 
An excellent example is the paucity of 
complete information concerning New 
Zealand experience, although the sys- 
tem there is almost as old as any. 

“Most of what is known is_ hidden 
away in dusty tomes and reports which 
are difficult to find and make ponder- 
ous reading. The amount of time and 
effort needed to sift out all this infor- 
mation, digest it, and put it in useful 
form, is difficult to appreciate. Still it 
is a job that needs doing. 

“Assuming that we do. not ies 
compulsory social insurance as a means 
to achieve social security, what means 
do we favor? Haven’t we got to give 
that question a great deal of thought? 
Won’t we need much more information 
than we now have before we can begin 
to answer it? Oh, there are so many 
questions that come to mind, needing 
answers which cannot be given or even 
considered without basic data which is 
not now available in digested form. 


Task for Insurance 

“Tf we, in the insurance business are 
unwilling to undertake that task, who 
is going to do it? And if no one does 
do it, what can we expect will be the 
result ? 

“There is every reason to believe that 
people are anxious to know more about 
social security, and that they would ap- 
preciate an opportunity to judge for 
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themselves whether or not an expa:jed 
program of compulsory social insurance 
is what they want. Such informatic:: as 
they have now almost altogether ©on- 
cerns benefits and other advantaces; 
there is very little solid and thoug!: ful 
material, presenting the whole picture, 
good and bad, negative and _ positive, 
But the little which has been tnade 
available has been alrnost literally cob- 
bled up, in a way that leaves no mubt 
that it has been found both interesting 
and helpful. 

“In something more than a year of 
working and wrestling with this social 
security problem, I have come to be- 
lieve wholeheartedly that a program of 
research, good solid, substantial re- 
search, is the only kind of a program 
which offers any hope of constructive 
results. We are in the position of a 
great chemical company, or a great elec- 
trical company, or any other type of 
American enterprise. Such institutions 
long ago set up research bodies to solve 
seemingly unsolvable problems, and _ the 
results, as we all well know, have been 
among the astounding accomplishments 
of our generation. Research has become 
a magic word—one that clicks with the 
public because the public has learned 
what it means in terms of advanced 
living standards, new luxuries, and the 
like. 

Preconceived Opinions 

“I do not, of course, refer to the type 
of research which works away from 
preconceived opinions, in an attempt to 
substantiate them—but to the kind of 
research which digs into broad issues, 
and brings out all the facts, for every- 
one to see. And in no other field that 
I can think of, is this type of research 
more needed than in the field of social 
security. 

“Once we have adopted the idea that 
we need to know about social security 
and that we intend to find out all there 
is to know about it, then, and only 
then, will we be in a position to go 
before the American people and _ boldly 
say to them, ‘We are for social secur- 
ity. We have set up a strong organiza- 
tion which is dedicated to the study. of 
social security, We have picked up the 
ball and we are making a run. And we 
shall keep everlastingly at this because 
we want social security and we intend 
to make it possible. Nor do we intend 
to hide any facts. Everything we dis- 
cover, we will give to the American 
people, so that they can judge for them- 
selves what is best for them. All that 
we want to do is to contribute what- 
ever we can to the available knowledge 
of this subject and to the planning ol 
a better and happier way of life in the 
world of tomorrow.” 





J. I. WILLIAMS’ TORONTO POST 

J. I. Williams has been appointed 
agency secretary for the Mutual !'«ne- 
fit Health & Accident in Toronto He 
joined the company last February «iter 
serving first with the Otto Smith a; -ncy 
and later with Massie & Renwick, td, 
of Toronto. 





GRANT’S WICHITA TALK 
W. T. Grant, president, Bus’iess 
Men’s Assurance, addressed the W. lita 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters recently on “Destri tive 
Taxation.” 


N. J. AGENTS PLAN OUTIN 

The Passaic (N. J.) County anc the 
Bergen County Associations of |) sur 
ance Agents are planning a joint cling 
around June 15 and announceme: 0! 
the exact date will be made soon 
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Leslie’s Sizeup 
(Continued from Page 41) 


,.yments of premiums, assuming all ob- 
| -ations for such payments under com- 
prehensive war project policies. 
_ The contractor would assign to the 
ited States of America his right to 
rturn premiums, premium refunds and 
¢.vidends, if any, on policies written un- 
|r the comprehensive rating plan. 
‘his agreement met with the appro- 
voi of the Navy Department several 
nths ago at which time its chief ad- 
d the joint rating committee: 
[t is believed advisable that this assign- 
it form be executed at the time a_ release 
i. taken from the contractor by _ which in 
elect the contractor releases the Government 
n all claims arising by virtue of the con- 
trct. By executing the assignment and_re- 
e at the same time and making the assign- 
nent actually a part of the release, the proper 
P ption with respect to possible future in- 
nee premium claims may be made. 
Usually the release is taken from two or 
three months after the physical work required 
hy the contract is completed. As a result, the 
policies written under the rating plan may 
have terminated sometime prior to the execu- 
tion of the release and assignment forms. 
Thus, it will be possible for the preliminary 
adjustment to be made between the insurance 
carrier and the contractor and only the final 
adjustment will be made by the insurance 
carrier directly with the Government.” 


War Dep’t Approves Modified Procedure 


Early this month the War Depart- 
ment approved a modified assignment 
procedure under the following condi- 
tions: 

“Upon termination or completion of a 
cost-plus-a-fixed fee contract, the at- 
tached assignment form will be exe- 
cuted by the contractor and accepted by 
the contracting officer on behalf of the 
United States of America. A copy of the 
executed assignment will be sent by 
registered mail to the insurance carrier. 
lf the insurance company desires further 
confirmation of the statement in the as- 
signment that the Government has as- 
sumed the liability of the contractor for 
premium obligations under the desig- 
nated policies, the carrier may request 
such confirmation from the contractor. 

“... Upon request of the War De- 
partment the rating plan endorsement 
should be attached to any policy (ex- 
isting, new or renewal) and the effec- 
tive date of such endorsement may be 
shown as the effective date of the 
policy to which it is attached.” 

Mr. Leslie explained that the War De- 
partment’s procedure was a modification 
of that used by the Navy Department in 
the form of a two-way agreement be- 
tween the contractor and the Govern- 
ment. A separate endorsement (pre- 
pared by the company) removes the in- 
sured from participation in the approval 
of losses, ete., and under this endorse- 
ment he assigns his rights of return 
premiums to the Government. 

C. Michel, president of the Forum, 
who is with the Fidelity & Casualty, in- 
troduced Mr. Leslie as guest speaker 
and also presented John S. Love, vice 
president, Home Indemnity, as guest 
coinpany executive at this meeting. 


pay 





Recognition for Bureau 
Girls in “Hotel Gazette” 


Irs. Vola Mulligan, receptionist of the 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
derwriters, was given recognition re- 
tly by “Hotel Gazette,” national news 
ckly of the hotel, club and restaurant 
ustries, for excellent work as a “vic- 
v bondadier” in the Fourth War Loan 
ve. Mrs. Mulligan was in charge of 
eam which, working in New York 
‘aurants, sold many thousands of dol- 
of war bonds. A group picture in 
“Gazette” shows her as the center 
nterest. 
"surance members of Mrs. Mulligan’s 
tm included Miss Tony Gemma, Mrs. 
na Haldane, both of the National Bu- 
‘uy and Miss Frances McBride and 
iss Betty Sevick of the Association of 
& S. Executives. They are now mak- 
plans for participation in the Fifth 
ar Loan Drive. 


DECISION GOES 


TO BRANIFF 
Federal Court Holds Airline Not Liable 
For Failed Reciprocal’s Liabilities; 
Contract Was Unique 
Decision in favor of Braniff Airways, 
Inc. of Dallas, Tex., headed by T. E. 
sraniff, well known insurance man of 
Oklahoma City, was returned by the 
United States District Court of Dallas 
in a suit brought by the receiver of the 
Casualty Underwriters, a reciprocal in- 
surance exchange. The receiver alleged 


that as a policyholder thet Braniff Air 
ways should pay $32,000 of the $1,193, 
101 liabilities of the failed reciprocal. 
Federal Judge Atwell ruled that under 
the unique policy arrangement no sub- 
scriber of the reciprocal had been harm- 
ed, that the Braniff Airways and the 
reciprocal both had carried out their 
sides of the contract. Under the plan 
3raniff Airways paid $100 anually to 
the Casualty Underwriters to issue the 
policy and Braniff Airways then paid 
all of its own claims. This arrangement 
was the result of an independent con- 


tract between the Braniff company and 
the reciprocal. 

The receiver has indicated intention to 
repeal. The Casualty Underwriters failed 
\ugust 11, 1938, and the policy at issue 
terminated June 4 of that year. 


MONTREAL OFFICES MOVED 

The head offices in Canada of the 
Canadian Home and American Home In- 
surance Cos. have been removed to more 
commodious quarters in the Insurance 
Exchange Building, Montreal. 





pifier “Vhs Fire RUBBER WAS MINED 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Shortly before Jap bombs crashed into Pearl Harbor, a 
fire in Fall River gutted 30 buildings containing between 
5 and 10 per cent of the nation’s rubber supply... 18,000 


tons of raw rubber. 


“A total loss,” the rubber experts decided. 


But the insurance industry, realizing the nation’s need 
for this priceless commodity, immediately launched one 
of the strangest and most successful salvage jobs of 


modern enterprise. 


For 10 months, salvage crews working in three shifts 
with giant steam shovels “stripmined” the heat-softened 


rubber. And when they had finished the job, 10,000 tons 
had been rescued from the junk heap, ingeniously 
cleansed of debris and muck by live steam, and shipped 


to rubber manufacturers. 


Through this wartime exhibition of enterprise, the in- 
surance industry placed that “lost” rubber in fighting 
service on tanks, planes, jeeps, and Victory ships. 


Since then, tons upon tons of leather, lumber, camou- 


flage nets, canned foods, burlap and other front line 


priority materials have been salvaged by the insurance 
industry . . . a vital service to our nation at war. 
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Dorsett Successor to Fairchild 
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N ew President 





KENNETH SPENCER 


the swell job it is doing and urging: 
“Prepare for the bigger job ahead.” At 
the motion of Mr. Christensen it was 
voted to send a message of love and 
affection to Mr. Reid through President 
Spencer. 

In his address Mr. Spencer stressed 
that member companies of the associa- 
tion in 1943 had received premiums ag- 
vregating over $735,000,000 for protec- 
tion and services, and that this large 
sum was paid voluntarily by millions of 
firms, corporations and individuals for 
the security of many more millions of 
\merican people. Furthermore, to pro- 
vide for obligations which will accrue 
in future, as well as to contribute im- 
mediateiy to the war effort, members 
of the association increased their hold- 
ings of U. S. Government securities, in- 
cluding war bonds, from $467,000,000 at 
the end of 1941 to $761,000,000 at the 
end of 1943, a gain of 62% and a finan- 
cial contribution to the war effort of 
$294,000,000. 

Impressed by these totals, President 
Spencer said he doubted if “we, our- 
selves, realize fully what a great and 
beneficent force we really are.” He 
then paid tribute to the efficient staff 
of the association and to the company 
executives who spend many hours and 
days away from company duties, serving 
as chairmen and members of the various 
standing and special committees. He 
also referred with pride to past presi- 
dents of the organization and_= said: 
“Only because | know I can count upon 
their willing and loyal support and that 
of the staff and committeemen have 1 
the temerity to accept this important 
office.” 

Preservation of Free Enterprise 

\t this point Mr. Spencer gave his 
own justification for the time and effort 
given to association work by company 
executives. He explained: “We are now 
struggling to maintain the spirit and the 
form of free enterprise and independent 
business in the U. S. A. Much as we 
resent the growth of needless bu- 
reauracy, much as we dislike the auto- 
cratic and ill-informed criticism levelled 
at American business, we must admit 
that there has been some truth in such 
criticism. In times past business men 
have been blind to their social respon- 
sibilities; there have been some who 
have put immediate profit and_ selfish 
interest above all else. It is, therefore, 
heartening that business men, not only 
in our business but in almost all fields, 
not only recognize the public interest 
but have organized and are taking steps 
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Celebrities at Luncheon 

Outstanding personalities in the field 
of insurance, the military and public life 
were luncheon guests of the Association 
of C. & S. Executives Tuesday. They 
included Louis Johnson,, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of War; Howard J. Kloss- 
ner, president, War Damage Corpora- 
tion, and director of RFC and subsid- 
iaries; Col. Reese F. Hill, chief of War 
Department’s insurance division; Lieut. 
S. F. Procopio, chief of Navy Depart- 
ment’s insurance division; W. E. Malla- 
lieu, general manager, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Vincent P. Whitsitt, 
manager and gener ral counsel, Life Presi- 
dents Association; Martin W. Lewis, 
president, Towner Rating Bureau, and 
William Leslie, genéral manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters. 





to acknowledge and meet their responsi- 
bilities to their customers and the pub- 
lic as well as to stockholders.” 

In closing, President Spencer an- 
nounced Mr. Fairchild’s resignation (at 
his own request) after seventeen years’ 
service to the association, and said: 
“Not only has he done a sterling job 
but his personal qualities have endeared 
him to many both in and out of insur- 
ance ranks.” He then spoke of his suc- 
cessor, J. Dewey Dorsett, and said: “He 
brings a wealth of ability, energy and 
public-spirited philosophy to his new 
post.” He added: “Mr. Dorsett will 
be ably seconded by Ray Murphy in 
his new post as general counsel, and 
these two men, Dewey and Ray, have 
not only made individually great contri- 
butions to the progress of the associa- 
tion but they have worked in closest col- 
laboration and greatest harmony, each 
with the other for the good of all. We 
are confident that this cooperation will 
continue.” 

Dorsett Hails From North Carolina 

J. Dewey Dorsett came to the asso- 
ciation on February 1, 1939, to head its 
casualty department and in his five years 
of service to the organization since that 
time he has more than demonstrated his 
ability along executive and administra- 
tive lines. He was elected assistant gen- 
eral manager of the association last year. 

A North Carolinean, born on a farm 
in Chatham County, N. C., Mr. Dorsett 
attended Guilford College, a Quaker in- 
stitution, for a year and then trans- 
ferred to University of North Carolina 
in order that he might prepare for a 
career in law. He was graduated with 
the B.S. degree in commerce and bach- 
elor of laws, and two of his classmates 
were Nathan Mobley, now vice president 
of U. S. Guarantee, and Clarke Smith, 
president Globe Indemnity. 

Mr. Dorsett’s first legal experience 
was as clerk of the Chatham County 
Superior Court. Later he held the job 


of bank cashier at Silver City, N. C,, 


and as secretary-treasurer of a manu- 
facturing concern in that town. He re- 
signed in 1929 to accept appointment of 
the then Governor O. M. Gardner as a 
member of the North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission, and thus began a 
phase of his career which has a distinct 
bearing on the good work he has done 
in the association. For ten years,, up 
until his selection by C. W. Fairchild 
to join the association, Dewey Dorsett 
served his native state with great dis- 
tinction. He became so well versed in 
the work of the Industrial Commission 
of North Carolina that he was elected 
its chairman in 1936 under a rotation 
plan, and in January, 1939, was designed 
its permanent chairman. 

While serving with the commission 
Mr. Dorsett was president of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions and is a 
life member of that organization. He is 
a Mason, member of the American Le- 
gion, the American Management Asso- 
ciation, the industrial health program 
committee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the North Carolina Bar As- 
sociation. He is chairman of the sub- 
committee on Government questionnaires 
relating to safety, accidents and health; 
trustee of the Industrial Hygiene Foun- 
dation of America and a member of the 
committee on workmen’s compensation 
and unemployment insurance, Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel. 

Murphy Has Long Public Career 

Ray Murphy is widely known through- 
out the United States, having had a 
long public career before joining the 
association. Among posts he held was 
national commander of the American 
Legion and Insurance Commissioner of 
Iowa. 

He was christened James Raymond 
Murphy. , Born in Dubuque, Ia., he spent 
his formative years at Ida Grove, that 
state, and first attracted attention when 
he was captain of one of the finest 
teams the University of Iowa has ever 
had. Sports writers nominated him All- 
American fullback. He did not waste any 
time during his school and college years 
as he had many jobs during the vaca- 
tion seasons. 

Mr. Murphy picked out law for a 
career and was admitted to the Oregon 
bar in 1913. From 1914 to 1917 he was 
prosecuting attorney of Ida Countv. 
Iowa. He became city attorney of Ida 
Grove in 1924, holding that office ten 
years. He was chairman of the Iowa 
state tax commission and of the state 
board of parole. In 1934 Governor Her- 
ring appointed him chairman of the 
lowa Board of Assessment and Review, 
and after some months he became In- 
surance Commissioner of Iowa, which 
post he held for four years. 

Mr. Murphy saw Mexican border serv- 
ice as a private in the Iowa National 
Guard in 1916-17, rising to the rank of 
first lieutenant. In World War I he was 
an infantry and machine gun officer, and 
as captain commanded a machine gun 
company in the A.E.F. in France, 

His varied duties with the association 
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have included the promotion of public 
and agency relations work in the field 
of casualty-surety insurance. Mr. Mur- 
phy was national director of the air raid 
warden training program of the Ameri- 
can Legion in 1942-43, and at present 
is chairman of the Legion’s subcom- 
mittee on world affairs of the Commis- 
sion on Post-War America. He is a 
member of the Iowa and American Bar 
Associations and of numerous insurance 
and other organizational groups. 





Social Security Forum To 
Headline H. & A. Meeting 


Keen interest is being shown in next 
week’s Social Security open forum in 
Chicago, which will be the outstanding 
feature of the forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, May 16-18. Presiding 
officer will be John M. Powell, presi- 
dent, Loyal Protective Life, and the 
forum will follow the formal talk on 
Social Security to be given by M. Albert 
Linton, president, Provident Muiual 
Life. The five discussionists who will 
assist Mr. Powell are W. T. Grant, pres- 
ident, Business Men’s; C. F. J. Harring- 
ton, Massachusetts Commissioner ; C0, 
Pauley, secretary, Great Northern L fe; 
W. R. Williamson, actuarial consult:nt, 
Social Security Board, and Harold R. 
Gordon, executive secretary of the ¢on- 
ference. 

Starting off with a brief introduc: ‘ry 
discussion of the need for protect:on 
from loss of income through unemp. 'y 
ment, old age, death and disability, -‘[r. 
Powell will then examine the methods 
and problems involved in meeting these 
needs through the unemployment ¢ 1- 
pensation act, old age and survivors’ 1- 
surance law, and the question of he:!th 
insurance. Inasmuch as this latter p:b- 
lem is of great significance to A. & H. 
executives it- will be explored most °X- 
tensively at this open forum. At least 
seventeen questions present themse és 
for discussion. 
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C. W. Fairchild 


(Continued from Page 39) 

role as president of the Commis- 
mers, Mr. Phillips said later: 
‘A person having several contacts and 
t.i|ks with Claude Fairchild would soon 
b: impressed that he had an alert mind 
aid great administrative ability. He did 
nt frequently enter into public discus- 
sion of the various subjects before the 
coavention but he seemed to have a 
( 
1 


f 


‘-ar understanding respecting them and, 

drawn into a discussion, it was quite 
a parent that he knew what he was 
taking about. He never assumed an 
antagonistic attitude although he might 
not agree with one on a given proposi- 
tien, 
It was my privilege to nominate him 
as president of the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention at the Denver meeting in 1918. 
He fulfilled that position with great 
credit to himself. He was always fair 
in dealing with any problem that came 
before the Convention. Decidedly he 
did not belong to that class of people 
who seem to think that in order to 
create a position and attract publicity 
one must do something radical. He is a 
real human being, straight in his think- 
ing and actions.” 

In November, 1920, Mr. Fairchild re- 
signed his post as Insurance Commis- 
sioner. Commenting on him at the time 
Justice Francis E. Bouck, Supreme Court 
of Colorado, said: 

“T consider Claude Fairchild’s out- 
standing characteristic to be a certain 
wonderful—almost uncanny—faculty of 
sensing what is right and just; his ca- 
pacity for first class, cheerful energy, 
knowledge and skill in any work he un- 
dertakes is apparently unlimited. By 
his participation in worthy civic and 
cultural activities and enterprises, he 
represents the high type of public spirit 
we link with so many of our _ busiest 
and most successful men. He is a never- 
failing friend.” 

Joins Association of C. & S. Executives 


Mr. Fairchild joined the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives in 
1927, the appointment having been 
recommended by F. Robertson Jones, 
then secretary of the association. When 
the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau was merged with the association 
in 1929, Mr. Jones became general mana- 
ger and Mr. Fairchild, assistant general 
manager. In the reorganization of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and the Executives’ Asso- 
ciation in October, 1936, which resulted 
in the Bureau becoming an exclusive rate 
making organization and the association 
developing in a broader scope, with an 
emphasis on public relations and acci- 
dent prevention, Mr. Fairchild took on 
added stature. Mr. Jones in meantime 
had retired and was succeeded by Mr. 
Fairchild, as administrative head of the 
association. Among other — gradual 
changes in the association under Mr. 
Fairchild as general manager, in which 
he showed marked coordination talents, 
were the broadening of National Con- 
servation Bureau so as to tie up more 
closely with the leading safety organiza- 
tions; the setting up of separate casualty 
and surety departments, a separate legal 
department, and a separate claim de- 
partment; the engagement of Ray 
‘Murphy, former Iowa Commissioner, and 

Dewey Dorsett, former chairman of 

N. C. Industrial Commission, as as- 
tant general managers. 
His Family 

Mrs. Claude W. Fairchild was Miss 

iby Perry, a descendant of the Oliver 

azard Perry family. They have a 

ughter, Louise, who is the wife of 

eutenant Beverly R. Van Buskirk, who 

‘s on the submarine Perch which was 
ink. Lieutenant Van Buskirk was re- 

rted missing by the Navy, but some 

nths ago it was learned that he is 

Ww in a prison camp on one of the 

panese islands. 





CHANGES ITS NAME 
lhe Commercial Indemnity of Indian- 
polis has changed its corporate name to 
apitol Indemnity Insurance Co. 


New Hampshire A. & H. 
Men to Hear Winslow 


Leslie W. Winslow, accident and 
health manager, eastern department, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, will be the 
dinner guest speaker May 15 of the 
New Hampshire Accident and Health 
Association at Rice Varick Hotel, Man- 
chester, Among the guests that evening 
will be Gov. Robert O. Blood of New 
Hampshire, Donald Knowlton, insurance 
commissioner of the state, and Virgil 
White, state motor vehicle commissioner. 

Mr. Winslow’s subject will be “Are 
We Doing a Good Job?” and he will 
have a receptive audience. He has a 


FOSTER NAVY LIEUTENANT. 


Alexander Foster, who took leave of 
absence last vear from his post as surety 
department manager, Association of C. 
& S. Executives, to join the Navy De- 
partment’s insurance division, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant. Lieut. Foster 
was in New York this week attending 
the annual meeting of the association. 





background of thirty-five years in the 
casualty field in home office, branch and 
general agency work, the past twelve of 
which he has been with the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. He is a past president 
of the Accident & Health Club of New 
York. 








This book is a 
“BEST-SELLER” 


A> -SELLER?” Yes, sir! Agents and 


brokers from coast-to-coast say that this 
U. S. F. & G. Graphic Insurance Audit is the 
best tool for selling ... and holding . . . busi- 


ness concerns. Here’s why: 


— is simple, easy to understand, shows a client 
his entire insurance picture at a glance 

— has been proven by years of use in the field, 
is kept constantly up-to-date 

—helps you acquire a client’s entire line of 


coverage 


— builds goodwill and helps keep old clients 


on your books 


— wins you recognition as an insurance coun- 
selor rather than a salesman 


J. F. Eierman Now V. P. 

J. Fred Eierman, who is rounding out 
thirty years of service to New Amster- 
dam Casualty and thirty-three years in 
the bonding field, was appointed a vice 
president of the company at its recent 
directors’ meeting. He was also named 
to the company’s advisory board. 

Mr. Eierman, who started at 12 years 
old as an office boy with the F. & D. 
in Baltimore, later was hired by J. 
Arthur Nelson as a stenographer and 
secretary in the New Amsterdam. Since 
then his progress has been consistent. 
Besides his underwriting and production 
efforts ‘in the field of fidelity bonds, he 
is author of several handbooks. 





— gives you an opportunity to make regular 
The Graphic Insurance Audit... calls 


brokers free 


— is equally successful in selling professional 
men or organizations 
—is furnished to U. S. F. & G. agents and 


‘Today’s events, bringing new uncertainties and 


hazards, increase the demand for insurance. 


Alert insurance men, in meeting the greatest 


opportunities of their careers, are making 


profitable use of U. S. F. & G.’s_ Graphic 
Insurance Audit. 


8. EK «& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 








as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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Fairchild Annual Report 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Marshal General, which supervises safety 
in all war plants in which the army is 
vitally concerned, Mr. Fairchild said. 
Thousands of engineers, safety super- 
visors, nurses, firemen and representa- 
tives of the army and navy have al- 
ready benefited by Center courses. 


Claims Bureau Had No Fraudulent 
Claim Rings 


The Claims Bureau of the association 
also came in for attention in the report, 
and Mr. Fairchild noted: “The fifty-nine 
claim surveys made in 1943  disclosec 
that while automobile personal injury 
claims had declined, compensation claims 
had almost doubled since the beginning 
of the war.” Indicative of the effective- 
ness of the Claims Bureau activities is 
this impressing fact: During the past 
year, despite a great number of indi- 
vidual fraudulent claims, not a_ single 
fraudulent claim ring came to. the 
Bureau’s attention 

As usual, considerable activity was 
noted in connection with legislative 
matters. “Many states were assisted to 
secure, through legislation,” said the 
report, “the financial responsibility of 
automobile drivers. Other legislation of 
vital interest to casualty and surety 
concerned such matters as_ taxation, 
bonding and workmen’s compensation, 
as well as rates, licensing of agents, in- 
vestments, authorizations for writing 
multiple lines, and handling of claims.” 


Public Relations 


Outstanding among the Association’s 
public relations activities was a casu- 
alty-surety radio program, broadeas! 
over 160 stations and reaching an audi 
ence ot sixty million listeners. Reader 
interest in the Casualty & Surety Jour- 
nal, the association’s widely read pub- 
lication, steadily increased. 

Considerable progress was made in 
the fields of occupational diseases and 
improvement of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

Mr. Fairchild expressed a desire “to 
pay tribute to the forty-two men and 
women of the association staff who are 
today wearing the uniform of the'r 
country, and to express the hope that 
they may soon be returned to their 
homes and families and their peace- 
time jobs.” He closed his remarks with 
this pledge: 

“In solemn realization of the tragic 
price in blood and suffering and human 
lives our nation is paying to retain its 
freedom, the association staff pledges 
that its work in the future will be, to 
the best of its ability, a justification of 
that sacrifice, an upholding of the prin 
ciples for which we are fighting today.” 

AWARD OF FALVEY TROPHY 
San Francisco Wins First Place in Mass- 
achusetts Bonding Contest; Albany Is 

Second, Detroit Office Third 

The President’s Trophy, awarded an- 
nually by President T. J. Falvey of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
to the branch office which qualifies on a 
system of points, has been won for the 
second consecutive year by the San 


Francisco office of which Henry G. 
Sheehy is manager. 
The Albany, N. Y. office, C. Lloyd 


Bowers, manager, won second place and 
third position went to the Detroit office, 
Edward Pfatz, manager. The winner 
piled up seventy-nine points, based on 
percentage of increase in production and 
on expense ratio, loss ratio, overdues and 
commission ratio. Albany had seventy- 
five points and Detroit, seventy-one 
points, 

Contests for the trophy have been con- 
ducted for the past seven years. Pitts- 
burgh won it the first year, New York 
City held it two years and Syracuse, 
N. Y., two years. This year, the Syra- 
cuse office came fourth with 70 points, 
followed closely by Seattle sixty-nine 


points, Kansas City, Mo., sixty-eight 


points, and Worcester, Mass., sixty-five 
points. 


DORSETT ON D. OF C. PANEL 

States Casualty Ass’n Policy on Em- 
ployment of Disabled Veterans; De- 
scribes 2nd Injury Fund Model Law 

J. Dewey Dorsett, assistant general man- 
ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, was a participant May 2 at 
Washington, D. C., in the panel discussion 
held by the District of Columbia chapter 
of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services. Presiding official 
was Arthur S. Fleming, a member of the 
Civil Service. Commission, and among 
other participants was Congressman Gra- 
ham A. Barden of North Carolina, a col- 
lege mate of Mr. Dorsett’s at University 
of North Carolina. Discussion keynote 
was “Jobs for the Disabled Veteran” and 
the problems on the agenda included work- 
mens compensation, retirement insurance, 
employer prejudice, effects of pre-employ- 
ment medical examinations and retraining 
and reemployment, 

In his talk Mr. Dorsett reiterated the 
“Declaration of Attitude” of the Associa- 
tion of C. & S. Executives which has 
been given wide publicity. Therein it 
was clearly stated that the policy and prac- 
tice of the sixty-one member companies 
of the association is not to advise em- 
ployers against the employment of dis- 
abled persons, both veteran and non-vet- 
eran. In other words, member companies 
writing compensation insurance will exer- 
cise no influence upon employers in se- 
lection of workers nor advise employers 
against employment of disabled persons 
“because of the likelihood that such em- 
ployment will result in increase in cost to 
the employer of his compensation insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Dorsett also discussed second injury 
(or special indemnity) funds, pointing out 
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New Post for Kitchener 
With National Surety Corp. 


A. L. Kitchener, who has been cas- 
ualty department superintendent in the 
New York office of United States F. & 
G. for some years past, has resigned 
to join the National Surety Corp., which 
is now broadening its activities to be- 
come a multiple line casualty-surety 
company. 

The management of U. S. F. & G. gave 
Mr. Kitchener a farewell luncheon party 
at the Bankers Club, New York, and his 
departmental associates presented him 
with, a wrist watch. At the luncheon 
Vice President Alonzo Gore Oakley of 
the U. S. F. & G. pointed to the high 
regard in which Mr. Kitchener is held 
by both the home office and his asso- 
ciates in New York. 





BIRMINGHAM EMPLOYE BONDS 
City officials of Birmingham, Ala., have 
decided to continue the bonds on city 
employes who handle public funds on 
the same basis as in previous years. 
They turned down proposals to add cu- 
mulative features on account of the 
added cost. When the Towner Rating 
3ureau was attacked by a City Com- 
missioner for charging the additional 
rate for cumulative coverage, Mayor 
Cooper Green said he was not willing to 
purchase the bonds from  non-bureau 
companies “to circumvent the Towner 
Rating Bureau.” 





that they are a vehicle through which to 
spread the risk over industry as a whole. 
The association’s model second injury fund 
law has been completed and is now avail- 
able for consideration by state legislatures. 
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Praise From Fraizer o: 
Declaration of Attitu: e 


SPEAKS BEFORE ACCOUNTAN ‘5 


Nebraska Director Says Companies ‘ .n 
Find Work for and Help Thou. 
sands of Disabled Veterans 


C. C. Fraizer, Director of Insuri: ce 
of Nebraska, expressed  gratifica: jn 
over the action of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives in issi: jg 
its “Declaration of Attitude” toward ..b- 
sorption into industry of disabled \-ar 
veterans, in his recent address be!re 
the conference of the Insurance \c- 
counting & Statistical Association at 
Omaha. 

Director Fraizer said that the accoi it- 
ants and _ statisticians “really do the 
work,” and he described them as “the 
heart of the home office.” However, he 
invited them to turn their attention for 
a time from the details of their employ- 
ment and contemplate the broader as- 
pects of insurance. 

“If you are in the fire or casualty 
field,” he said, “what about ‘packaged 
insurance, multiple lines, broadening of 
coverages and: the necessary legislative 
amendments if the multiple line pro- 
gram is to go forward? If the proposed 
broad coverage is not the thing, why 
not organize your arguments against 
te” 

Declaration of Attitude 


With respect to the “Declaration of 
Attitude,” Mr. Fraizer said: 

“With the return to civil life of thou- 
sands of disabled American veterans 
taking place in increasing numbers, this 
subject becomes one of very great im- 
portance to the public in general and to 
the insurance world in particular. 

“Insurance companies alone can find 
employment for thousands of such han- 
dicapped veterans and insurance can be 
a helpful and sympathetic means of 
assisting additional thousands. 

“These returning veterans and in fact 
all returning veterans will face a strange 
world on their return to civil life. Those 
of us remaining at home must prepare 
a place for them and we must be alert 
to their needs and to changing condi- 
tions that affect the public welfare.” 

Mr. Fraizer counseled his hearers to 
be preparing their home offices at least 
in part for the days of peace. He said 
many insurance companies are now cur- 
tailing services which will be expanded 
with the return of peace and so-called 
normalcy. “There is no doubt in my 
mind,” he continued, “that insurance 
companies can find ways of rendering 
public service through methods hereto- 
fore undreamed of. Your job—our job— 
is to be thinking and planning.” 

He discounted the apprehension ex- 
pressed in some quarters that when the 
men in the armed services return to 
civil life they may want to disturb the 
economic structure and even cast asicle 
the dollar. He said the returned sol- 
diers will he just as eager to support 
the free, organized economic and social 
order as anyone, because that is whiat 
they are fighting for. 

“T am not unmindful of the stagger- 
ing national debt, nor am I unmind ‘ul 
of the tremendous problems which will 
face us, but I have absolute confidence 
in the future of the insurance doll,” 
he said. 





Hooper-Holmes Names Tobin 
Pacific Coast Sales Manag? 


C. Alan Tobin has been advanced to 
the position of Pacific Coast sales nm 1 
ager by the Hooper-Holmes Bureay, |‘. 
Mr. Tobin was first employed in the |.vs 
Angeles office of the bureau on Septi 
ber 8, 1930. After six years in the /.0s 
Angeles office, handling sales and sc ‘v- 
ice, he was transferred to the Pac fic 
Coast division office in San Franci °°, 
handling sales and service in that «ty 
and assisting Supervisor S. S. Ridgel) 1" 
divisional salés and service work. le 
was transferred to Los Angeles in > P- 


tember, 1943. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1943 


* AS FILED WITH THE NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus ro 
Companies Capital Assets (except Capital) Policyholders 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $42,793,871. $24,910,943. $17,882,928.* 


| Organized 1855 
| The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 5,723,207. 3,221,581. 2,501 ,626.* 


Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company _—‘1,000,000. 5,137,857. 2,742,753.  2,395,104.* 
Organized 1866 

The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 5,297,200. 2,722,002. 2,575,198.* 
Organized 1870 

Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 13,846,475. 7,422,207.  6,424,268.* 


) Organized 1852 


: The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 12,553,279. 9,448,350. 3,104,929.* 


Organized 1874 


: Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 12,817,701. 9,116,976.  3,700,725.* 
; Organized 19097 
Royal Plate Glass and General Ins.Co.of Canada 100,000. 350,653. 10,741, 339,912. 
Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street Newark I, New Jersey 120 So. LaSalle Street 


San Francisco 6, Calif. Chicago 3, Illinois 


| SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
) 912 Commerce Street 


Dollas 1, Texas CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 


465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
Itt John Street 
New York 7, New York 














BUY MORE BONDS --AND KEEP THEM 
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(Continued from Page 37) 


Marshal General, which supervises safety 
in all war plants in which the army ts 


vitally concerned, Mr. Fairchild said 
Thousands of engineers, safety super 
visors, nurses, firemen and representa 
tives of the army and navy have al 
ready benefited by Center courses. 


Claims Bureau Had No Fraudulent 
Claim Rings 

The Claims Bureau of the association 
in for attention in the report, 
Fairchild noted: “The fifty-nine 
claim surveys made in 1943 > disclosed 
that while automobile personal injury 
claims had declined, compensation claims 
had almost doubled since the beginning 
” Indicative of the effective 
Bureau activities is 


also cam 


and M1 


of the war 
ness of the Claims 


this impressing fact: During the past 
year, despite a great number of indi 
vidual fraudulent claims, not a_ single 
fraudulent claim ring came to— the 
Bureau's attention 


considerable activity was 
connection with legislative 
“Many states were assisted to 
ecure, through legislation,” said the 
report, “the financial responsibility of 
i Other legislation of 
casualty and surety 
matters as taxation, 
compensation, 


\s usual, 
noted in 
matters 


automobile drivers 
vital interest to 
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Public Relations 
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Mr bairehild 
pay tribute to the 
women of the association staff who are 


expressed a desire “to 
forty-two men and 


today wearmye the unmtorm of they 
country, and to express the hope that 
they may soon be returned to” their 
homes and tamihes and their peace 


time jobs.” He closed lis remarks with 
this pledge 

“In solemn realization of the tragic 
price in blood and suffering and human 


lives our nation is paying to retain its 
freedom, the association. stati pledge s 
that its work in the future will be, t 


the best of its ability, a justification ot 
that sacrifice, an upholding of the prin 
ciples for which we are fighting today.” 


AWARD OF FALVEY TROPHY 


San Francisco Wins First Place in Mass- 
achusetts Bonding Contest; Albany Is 
Second, Detroit Office Third 
The President’s Trophy, awarded an 
nually by President T. J. Falvey of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
to the branch office which qualifies on a 
system of points, has been won for the 


second consecutive year by the San 
Francisco office of which Henry G. 
Sheehy is manager. 

The Albany, N. Y. office, C. Lloyd 


Bowers, manager, won second place and 
third position went to the Detroit office, 
Edward VPtatz, manager. The winner 
piled up seventy-nine points, based on 
percentage of increase in production and 
on expense ratio, loss ratio, overdues and 
\lbany had seventy 
Detroit, seventy-one 


commission ratio 
five points and 
points 

Contests for the trophy have been con 
ducted for the past seven vears. Pitts 
burgh won it the first year, New York 
City held it two years and Syracuse, 
N. Y., two years. This year, the Syra 
cuse office came fourth with 70 points, 
followed closely by Seattle sixty-nine 
points, Kansas City, Mo., sixty-eight 
sixty-five 


points, and Worcester, Mass., 
points 








DORSETT ON D. OF C. PANEL 


States Casualty Ass’n Policy on Em- 
ployment of Disabled Veterans; De- 
scribes 2nd Injury Fund Model Law 
J. Dewey Dorsett, assistant general man- 

ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 
I:xecutives, was a participant May 2 at 
Washington, D. C., in the panel discussion 
held by the District of Columbia chapter 
of the International Association of Public 
mployment Services. Presiding official 
was Arthur S. Fleming, a member of the 
Civil Service) Commission, and among 
other participants was Congressman Gra- 
ham A. Barden of North Carolina, a col- 
lege mate of Mr, Dorsett’s at University 
of North Carolina. Discussion keynote 
was “Jobs for the Disabled Veteran” and 
the problems on the agenda included work- 
mens compensation, retirement insurance, 
employer prejudice, effects of pre-employ- 
ment medical examinations and retraining 
and reemployment, 

In his talk Mr, Dorsett reiterated the 
“Declaration of Attitude” of the Associa- 
tion of C. & S, Executives which has 
been given wide publicity. Therein it 
was clearly stated that the policy and prac- 
tice of the sixty-one member companies 


of the association is not to advise em- 
ployers against the employment of dis- 
abled persons, both veteran and non-vet- 


eran. In other words, member companies 
writing compensation insurance will exer 
cise no influence upon employers in’ se 
lection of workers nor advise employers 
against employment of disabled persons 
“because of the likelihood that such em 
ployment will result in increase in cost to 
the employer of his compensation insur 
ance.” 

Mr. Dorsett also discussed second injury 
(or special indemnity) funds, pointing out 
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New Post for Kitchener 
With National Surety Corp. 


A. L. Kitchener, who has been cas- 
ualty department superintendent in the 
New York office of United States F. & 
G. for some years past, has resigned 
to join the National Surety Corp., which 
is now broadening its activities to be- 
come a multiple line  casualty-surety 
company, 

The management of U.S. F. & G. gave 
Mr. Kitchener a farewell luncheon party 


at the Bankers Club, New York, and his 
departmental associates presented him 
with a wrist watch. At the luncheon 


Vice President Alonzo Gore Oakley of 
the U. S. F. & G. pointed to the high 
regard in which Mr. Kitchener is held 
by both the home office and his asso- 
ciates in New York. 


BIRMINGHAM EMPLOYE BONDS 
City officials of Birmingham, Ala., have 
decided to continue the bonds on city 
employes who handle public funds on 
the same basis as in previous years, 
They turned down proposals to add cu- 
mulative features on account of the 
added cost. When the Towner Rating 
Bureau was attacked by a City Com- 
missioner for charging the additional 
rate for cumulative coverage, Mayor 
Cooper Green said he was not willing to 
purchase the bonds from non-bureau 
companies “to circumvent the Towner 
Rating Bureau.” 


that they are a vehicle through which to 
spread the risk over industry as a whole. 
The association’s model second injury fund 
law has been completed and is now avail- 
able for consideration by state legislatures. 
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Praise From Fraizer o: 
Declaration of Attitu: e 


SPEAKS BEFORE ACCOUNTAN ‘5 


Nebraska Director Says Companies ‘ , 
Find Work for and Help Thou. 


sands of Disabled Veterans 


C. C. Fraizer, Director of Insur. 
of Nebraska, expressed — gratifica) 
over the action of the Association jf 
Casualty & Surety Executives in issi: \¢ 
its “Declaration of Attitude” toward .!)- 
sorption into industry of disabled r 
veterans, in his recent address bei 
the conference of the Insurance 
counting & Statistical Association « 
Omaha. 

Director Fraizer said that the accoi t- 
ants and _ statisticians “really do the 
work,” and he described them as “ihe 
heart of the home office.” However, he 
invited them to turn their attention for 
a time from the details of their employ- 
ment and contemplate the broader as- 
pects of insurance. 

“If you are in the fire or casualty 
field,” he said, “what about ‘packaged 
insurance, multiple lines, broadening of 
coverages and: the necessary legislative 
amendments if the multiple line’ pro- 
gram is to go forward? If the proposed 
broad coverage is not the thing, why 
not organize your arguments. against 
ty” 


Declaration of Attitude 

With respect to the “Declaration of 
Attitude,” Mr. Fraizer said: 

“With the return to civil life of thou- 
sands of disabled American veterans 
taking place in increasing numbers, this 
subject becomes one of very great im- 
portance to the public in general and to 
the insurance world in particular. 

“Insurance companies alone can find 
employment for thousands of such han- 
dicapped veterans and insurance can be 
a helpful and sympathetic means of 
assisting additional thousands. 

“These returning veterans and in fact 
all returning veterans will face a strange 
world on their return to civil life. Those 
of us remaining at home must prepare 
a place for them and we must be alert 
to their needs and to changing condi- 
tions that affect the public welfare.” 

Mr. Fraizer counseled his hearers to 
be preparing their home offices at least 
in part for the days of peace. He said 
many insurance companies are now cur- 
tailing services which will be expanded 
with the return of peace and_ so-called 
normalcy. ‘““There is no doubt in my 
mind,” he continued, “that insurance 
companies can find ways of rendering 
public service through methods hereto- 
fore undreamed of. Your job—our job— 
is to be thinking and planning.” 

He discounted the apprehension ex- 
pressed in some quarters that when thie 
men in the armed services return to 
civil life they may want to disturb the 
economic structure and even cast aside 
the dollar. He said the returned sol- 
diers will he just as eager to support 
the free, organized economic and social 
order as anyone, because that is wiiat 
they are fighting for. 

“Tl am not unmindful of the stagger- 
ing national debt, nor am [| unmindtul 
of the tremendous problems which will 
face us, but I have absolute confide ce 
in the future of the insurance doll«:, 
he said. 





Hooper-Holmes Names Tobin 
Pacific Coast Sales Mana; et 


C. Alan Tobin has been advance: 10 
the position of Pacific Coast sales n \"- 
ager by the Hooper-Holmes Bureay, | '¢- 
Mr. Tobin was first employed in the 
Angeles office of the bureau on Sept 
ber 8, 1930. After six years in the |.0s 
Angeles office, handling sales and s: ‘V- 
ice, he was transferred to the Pa ic 


Coast division office in San Franci <9, 
handling sales and service in that ‘ly 
in 


and assisting Supervisor S. S. Ridge! 
divisional sales and service work. le 
was transferred to Los Angeles in © <P> 
tember, 1943. 
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FIRE - MARINE: Men SURETY 


Ap pe 


NS U R ANCE 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1943 


*AS FILED WITH THE NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus ro 
Companies Capital Assets (except Capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's ieee Company Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $42,793,871. $24,910,943. $17,882,928.* 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 5,723,207. 3,221,581.  2,501,626.* 
National-Ben Fann Fre Insurance Company 1,000,000. 5,137,857. 2,742,753. ~ 2,395,104.* 
The Concordia Fire sean ti of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 5,297,200. 2,722,002. 2,575,198.* 
Milwaukee sadkulnat nadine Company 2,000,000. 13,846,475. 7,422,207.  6,424,268.* 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 12,553,279. 9,448,350. 3,104,929.* 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 12,817,701. 9,116,976.  3,700,725.* 
Organized 1909 

Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co.of Canada 100,000. 350,653. 10,741, 339,912. 
Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street Newark 1, New Jersey 120 So. LaSalle Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif. Chicago 3, Illinois 





” 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT o protection FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street ANY inso™ 111 John Street 


Dallas |, Texas CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS New York 7, New York 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


BUY MORE BONDS --AND KEEP THEM 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES... AND YO!) |= 
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F YOU WERE an engine on a giant able—to yourself, your family, your Mi 
plane, you’d be checked and tested country. Nie 
by experts at regular, frequent intervals. Periodic physical checkups will help mil 
You wouldn’t question the wisdom discover possible troubles while itie 
of those tests, for the reasons are ob- they are little and, often, easily ps 
vious: To discover and remedy or con- remedied. oe 
trol defects while they are still little- 4 physician should make these exami- ope 
to prevent forced landings. nations. An annual medical examina- sul 
Now, here’s something to think tion—particularly as you grow older se 
about. You, as a human being, are far and as doctors return from war service : 1 
more complicated than the biggest air- | —is the sensible way to avert serious . : pel 
plane engine. And infinitely morevalu- _ trouble... a possible “forced landing.” ‘ 
i Co 
e e ‘ Sur 
Geta tlealth Examination once a year! 2 
act 
é sul 
Its 
THE MESSAGE reproduced above emphasizes Metropolitan will gladly send you free, on “\\ 
the wisdom of periodic health examinations in request, enlarged copies suitable for posting on - 
a program of physical fitness. plant or office bulletin boards. b 
: W 
a ® : 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company p 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) g 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD _ Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, 8. Y. = 
COPYRIGHT PR ee LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
This advertisement, sponsored by Metropolitan Life Insur- mercial establishments. It is currently appearing in the fol- . 
ance Company in the interest of better health and safety, is lowing four national magazines: Nation’s Business, United si 


directed to the executives of America’s industrial and com- States News, Business Week, and Forbes. 








